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PREFACE. 



Thb fbUowing work was composed, as is indicated by the 
title, on what is styled in Grennany and Switzerland the 
** Productive System of Instruction." It is in these countries 
that the subject of Education has been deemed a matter of 
paramount importance. The art of teaching, particularly, 
has *there been most ably and jninutely investigated. To 
give a brief account of the different systems which have 
prevailed there, may not be irrelevant on the present occa- 
sion, as they assist in forming an opinion of the comparative 
merits of the " Productive System," on which this work is 
principally based. 

** In reference to intellectual education, the persons who were in- 
ftrumental in producing the reformation in schools, in the last century, 
in these countries, may be divided into four classes — the Humanists, 
Philanthropists, Festalozzian aiid the Productive Schools. 

** At the restoration of learning, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
the classics were brought out from the libraries of the cloisters in which 
they had been buried. As they presented the only examples of exalted 
sentiments and elevated style which the secular literature of the ago 
afforded, they were regarded as the only means of acquiring enlarged 
views and a liberal education ; the study of them received the proud title 
of Humanity ; and the zealous and meritorious men who employed this 
means for the revival of learning, were subsequently termed Humaniata, 

** The rigid Humanists maintained that * the Greek and Latin authoi:; 
are the on^ source of sound learning, whether in philosophy or rhetoric, 
in poetry or history, in medicine or law, and even in the elements of 
religion ; all has come to us from Greece and Rome.* * The learning of 
the Greek and Latin languages is the only foundation of a thorough 
education ;* the knowledge of the grammar ought to precede all other 
knowledge ;^ * and philologists are the only thoroughly learned men.* 

"The Humanists maintained the entire sway of the learned world 
nntil about the middle of the last century, when the school of the 
Philanthropists aros^ Disgusted with the extravagant manner in which 
the ancient languages were extolled, they' were led to examine into the 
foundations of their pretensions. While they yielded the palm to the 
ancients in all that relates to matters of taste and beauty, they maintained 
that this superiority arose from the fact, that the anoients derived their 
views directly from the inspection of nature and the observation of man, 
mstead of occupying themselves, as we do, with the mere pictures of them 
drawn by others ; — ^they pointed to the obvious truth, that the world is older 
and vastly more experienced than it was two thousand years ago ; that in 
regard to all that relates to human knowledge, the present generation are 
really the ancients. They believed that much time was lost by the 
indiscriminate and exclusive use of tlie classics as the foundation of 
education, which ought to be spent in acquisition of practical knowledge* 
an^ tnat by this tedious and laborious task, without any peroeptibls 
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advantage to the pupil, they were oflen disgusted with every species of 
*jitellectual effort Thej ulso pointed out tlie moral corrupt bn which 
arises from many of the examples and sentiments of the ancients, and 
especially disapproved that discipline of compulsion and violence, by 
which children have been forced to this ungrateful employment They 
urged the importance of leading by the attraction of knowledge itself 
rather than by force. They paid much attention to the developement of 
the bodily constitution and powers, and professed to aim at forming men,^ 
and not mere scholars. 

** But, with the ordinary weakness of human nature, in avoiding one 
extreme, they ran into the opposite. They forgot the valuable influence 
of these studies, properly regulated, upon the faculties and habits of the 
mind. 

" Notwithstanding their error, the Philanthropists unquestionably exerted 
much influence on Uie improvement of education. The extravagant views 
of the Humanists were considerably modified ; and although many still 
retain the exclusive maxims of their predecessors, many admit, as stated 
in the German * Conversations Lexicon," that ^ all should be embraced in 
education which can promote the formation of the tnan^ and prepare him 
for the eternal destiny of his spirit* The Philanthropists also prepared 
the way for their successors of the School of Pestalozzi. This remarkable 
man adopted many of the opinions of his predecessors of the Philanthropic 
school, especially those which related to the developement of the bodily 
powers, and the methods of discipline, and religious instruction. He per- 
ceived, however, that, in assuming practical utility as the exclusive test 
of the value of particular objects of instruction, they had too much 
neglected the developement of the mind itself In seeking to avoid this 
error, however, he did not entirely escape the other extreme. He assumed, 
as a fundamental principle, that a certain developement of mind was 
necessary for every rank and every occupation. The means of this 
developement he supposed himself to have found, so far as the intellectual 
faculties were concerned, in the elements of form and numher^ which are 
combined in the science of Mathematics^ in Language^ and in Natural 
History. The Mathematics appear to have assumed a preponderance in 
practice, which was unfavorable to the regular and harmonious cultivation 
of other powers. The senses and the bodily powers he endeavored to 
develope, in accordance with the views of the Philanthropic school, by tlie 
careful examination of the various objects of nature and art, which sur- 
round the pupil, by means of music, and by gymnastic exercises, alternated 
or combined with labor. Pestalozzi himself was remarkably the creature 
of powerful impulses, which were usually of the most mild and benevolent 
kind, and preserved a child-like character in this respect, even to old age. 
It was probably this temperament which led him to estimate at a low rate 
the importance of positive religious truth in the education of children, and 
to maintain that the mere habit of faith and love, if cultivated towards 
earthly parents and benefactors, would of course be transferred to our 
heavenly Father, whenever his character should be exhibited to 'tiie 
mind of the child. The fundamental error of this view was established 
by the unhappy experience of his own institution: and his own ex- 
ample afforded the most striking evidence that the noblest impulses, 
not directed by established principles, may lead to imprudence and 
ruin, and thus defeat their own ends.* This principle, combined 

* As an example of this, it may be mentioned that, on one of those occasions (flre- 
qaently occurring) on which he was reduced to extremity for want uf the means of 
supplying his large family, he borrowed $400 f^om a fViend for this purpose, fn goinf 
home, he met a peasant wringing hia hands in despair for the loss of his cow. Pes* 
Milozzi put the entire bag of money into his hands, and ran off to escape his thanks. 
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with the want of tact in reference to the affiiiri of common life, 
materially impaired 'his powers of usefulness as a practical instructer 
of youth. The rapid progress of his ideas rarely allowed him to execute 
his own plans; and, according to his own system, too much time was 
employed in the profound developement of principles to admit of much 
attention to their practical application. But, as one of his admirers 
observed, he seemed destined to educate ideas and not children. He com- 
bated, with unshrinking boldness, and untiring perseverance, through a 
long life, both by his example and by his numerous publications, the 
firejudices and abuses of the age, in reference to education. He attacked, 
with great vigor and no small degree of success, that favorite maxim of 
bigotry and tyranny, that obedience and devotion are the legitimate 
o£pring of ignorance. He denounced that degrading system which 
considers it enough to enable man to procure a subsistence for himself 
and his o^spring — and in this manner to merely place him on a level 
with the beast of the forest ; and which deems every thing lost whose 
value cannot be estimated in money. He urged upon the consciences 
of parents* and of rulers, with an energy approaching that of the an- 
cient prophets, the solemn duties which Divine Providence had imposed 
upon them, in committing to their charge the present and future desti. 
nies of their fellow beings. In this way he produced an impulse, which 
pervaded the continent of Europe, and which, by means of his populai 
and theoretical works, reached the cottages of the poor and palaces of 
the great. His institution at Yverdun was crowded with men of every 
nation, not merely those who were led by the same benevolence whick 
inspired him, but by the agents of kings, and noblemen, and public insti- 
tutions, who came to make themselves acquainted with his principles, in 
order to become fellow-laborers in his plans of benevolence. 

** It is to these companions of his labors, most of whom resided in 
Bfcrmany or Switzerland, that we owe the formation of another school, 
jirhich has been styled the Productive School^ and which now predomi- 
nates in Germany and Switzerland. It might, perhaps, with equal pro- 
(iriety, be termed the Eclectic School ; for it aims at embodying all the 
valuable principles of previous systems, without adhering slavishly to the 
dictates of any master, or the views of any party. It rejects alike the 
idolatrous homage to the classics, which was paid by the Humanists — the 
unreasonable prejudices of the Philanthropists against classical and merely 
. literary pursuits — and the undue predilection for the mere expansion of 
mind, to the neglect of positive knowledge and practical application, which 
characterized too many of the Pestalozzian School 

** The leading principle of this system, is that which its name indicates 
•—that the child should be regarded not as a mere recipient of the ideas 
of others, but as an agent capable of collecting, and originating, and pro- 
ducing most of the ideas which are necessary for its education, when pre- 
sented with the objects or the facts from which they may be derived. 
While, on the one hand, they are careful not to reduce the pupil to a mere 
machine, to be moved by the will of his instructer in an assigned direc- 
Hon, or a mass of passive matter, to be formed by him according to his 
own favorite model, they are equally careful to avoid the extreme, into 
which some of the preceding school have fallen, of leaving him to wander 
indefinitely, in a wrong direction in search of truth, in order to secure to 
him the merit of discovery. They consider a course of education as 
divided into two parts — the period of developement and the period of aequi- 
rition. In the first period, which they consider as fiarticularly devoted to 
developing the faeultiea and forming the habits of the mind, in order to 
prepare it as an instrument for future operations, they employ the induc- 
tive process chiefly. Time is not here of so much importance as the 
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bihtt of invesUgation and effort, which can%nly be acquired by meetnif 
«nd overcoming difficulties. This period, which must be made longer ot 
«horter according to the character of the pupil, or the necessity that his 
tircumstances in life may impose, is succeeded by the period of aequiMi 
lion, in which the mind is more especially called upon to exercise t)i» 
powers which ?Mve been previously developed and cultivated^ in the asqtiu 
sition of^ such positive knowledge as may prepare the individual for lifs 
and action. The inductive process is stiU employed as much as possible, 
not only because it has become, for many cases, the shortest and most 
agreeable, but because it is important to maintain the habits it has pro» 
duced, and invigorate the &culties it has served to develope. 

** But still it is fkr less employed than previously, and the pupil is n^ver 
suffered to waste, his time in attempting to create a science for himself 
and thus deprived of the benefit of the experience of sages and centuries. 
On the contrary, they deem his mind capable of being elevated even more 
rapidly by following the processes of patient investigation, by which the 
most exalted minds have arrived at results that astonish and delight him, 
and of thus leamipg to imitate strides, which seem to him like those of a 
giant, and to cultivate those habits of untiring attention, which the great, 
est philosophers have declared to be the principahsource of that telescopic 
glance, that almost unerring power of discrimination, which seems to 
others so nearly miraculous. * 

**Such is the Productive System, by which the powers of the pupil are 
called into complete exercise by requiring him to attempt a task unaided, 
and then assisting him in correcting his own errors, or returning from his 
own wanderings, before he is discourap^ed by the w%ste of time and the 
iVuitlessness of his efforts. They distmguish carefully between know- 
ledge and the means of obtaining it To cultivate the senses, and pre- 
sent the objects which they are capable of examining, is to open to the 
child the sources of knowledge — to place before'' him a book which is ever 
open, and. in which he may every mpment read. This, they maintain, is 
the first and most obvious part of education, according to the dictates of 
common sense. It is one in which nothing but truth is presented to him, 
and which, by calling his powers into constant exercise, ensures their 
improvement, and cultivates a spirit of investigation.** 

The preceding extracts are taken from Art. I. Vol. 1. 
No. VI. of the American Journal of Education, New Series. 
The author avails himself of this opportunity to express hia 
obligations to the conductors of this valuable periodical. A 
constant perusal of its pages has afforded him many valuable 
ideas on the subject of education, and he cheerfully acknow- 
ledges material assistance derived from it in the preparation 
of the "Productive System of English Granrimar," which 
is now respectfully submitted to the candid examination of the 
public 

THE AUTHOR. 
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I. OF THE NOUN. 



C. What ii vour name f 

0. What is the name of the town in which yon Ihre t 
Q. What does the word noun meant 

Mns. The word noun means name. 
Q. What, then, may your name be called t 

1. A NOUir. 

Q, What may all namea be called f 

2. Nouns. 

. Q, Boiton is the name of a place: is B&tUn a nounf and if so, why f 

3. Boston is a noun, because it is a name. 

O. Hudaon is the name of a river : is Hwiaon a noun, and why f 

Q. Book is the name of somethiiuf to read in : is hook a noon, and why f 

Q, Will you now inform me what a noun isf 

4. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing. 

Hill you mention two nouns the names of persons f two, the names 
% two, the names of different phices f 
ill you tell me which words are the nouns in the following sen- 
«nces, as I read them to you f 
" Thomas and Joseph are in the house." 
" The horse and cow are in the lot." 
'* The hawk and the eagle have flown to the mountain." 
^ Trees, com, potatoes and apples grow in the fields." 



II. NUMBER. 

Q, What is the meaning of the word mfsiftsr ; as, '* The numberof bat- 
ns on your coat f" 

5. Number means one or more, 
Q, What does the word ainguiar meant 

6. It means OTie. 
When, then, I speak of one thing only, as ekatr, what mimber is it f 
Singular number. 

Q. What, then, does the singular number of nouns denote f 
8. The siiicfulnr number denotes but one thing. 

^ (7) 



f. 
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Q. Of what number is hook, and why f ^ "^ 

0. Book is of the singular number, because it means 
but one. 

O. Of what number is cftatr, and why t 
Q, What does the word vlund mean t 
10. It means more than one, 
Q. Of what number is lampt, and why f 

11 Lamps is of the plural number, because it mea^ 
more than one. 



Q. Of what number b inkitand, and why t 



r adding s to dove, we have doves, and ee to &«r, we have fiosret. 
How, then, is the plural number of nouns usually formed t 

12. By adding s or es to the singular. 

Q. Will you spell the plural of ounce t glass t window t tMbre f anteoe- 
dentt diurdif labyrinth t 

Q. How many numbers do nouns appear to have, and what are they f 

13. Two, the singular and plural. 

Q. Will you name a noun of the singular number f one of the plurai 
number f 



m. GBNDER. 

Q. What does the word gendtfr mean f 
14 Gender signifies sex. , 
Q. What does the word maseuline meanf 

15. It means male. 

Q. John is the name of a male : of what gender or sex, then, is John f 

16. Of the masculine or male gender. 

Q. What nouns, then, are said to be of the masculine gender f 

17. The names of males. 

Q. What gender, then, is mant and why? 

18. Man is of the masculine gender, because it is the 
name of a male. 

O, Of what ^nder is undo, and vfhyt father t why f 
Q. What does ^aninine meanf 

19. It means female. 

Q. Susan is the nt^me of a female : of what gemder, then, is Susan t 

20. Of the fem nine gender. 

Q. What nouns, then, are said to be of the feminine gender? 

21. The names of females. 

Q. What gender is woman, and whyf 

22. Woman is of the feminine gender, because it is the 
name of a female. 

Q. Of what gender is aunt, and wnv f daughter f why f 
Q. What does the word neuter meant 

23. It means neither. 

Q. Chair is the name neither of a male nor a female t what gender, then 

may it properly be called f 

24. Neuter gender. 

Q. What nonna, than, may he «nid to be of the neuter gender? 
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25. The names of objects that are neither males nor 
females. 

Q. Of what gender is tnArirtoni, and why f 

26. Neuter gender, because it is the name neither of a 
male nor female. 



Q, Of what gender is Un^t whyf tAairt whvf 



, Parent, you know, ia the name either of father or mother, that is, it 
IB a name common to both : of what gender, then, shall we call such nouna 
as parent^ hird^ ^c. t 

27. Ccmmon gender. 

Q. Whnx nouns, then, may be said to be of the common ^nder f 

28. The names of such animals as may be either males 
or females. 

Q. Of what gender is sh^ep, and why f 

29. Sheep is of the common gender, because it is the 
name either of a male or female. 



Q. Of what gender is ro&iit, and why ? 



2. How many genders do nouns appear to have, and what are they f 

30. Four — me masculine, the feminine, the neuter, and 
ihe common. 

Q. Will you name a noun of the masculine gender? one of the feminine f 
one of the neuter ? one of the common 7 

Q. Will you name the gender and number of each noun in the following 
lentences, as I read them to you f 

" James and William." " Slate and pencil." 

•* John and the girls." " Women and birds." 



l\. PROPER AND COMMON NOUNS. 

Q. What is the meaning of the word common; as, " A common coot- 
plaint f" ^^ 

31. Common means general, 

Q, Although there are a vast many male children in th/world, each one 
may be called by the general name of boy : what kind of a noun, then, 
would you call boyt 

32. A common noun. 

Q. When, then, is a noun called common? 

33. When it is a general name. 

Q. What does the word proper mean? 

34. It means fit or particular. 

Q. John J you know, is tne particular name of a boy : what kind oi a 
noun, then, may it be called ? 

35. A proper noun. 

Q. When, then, may a noun be called proper f 

36. When it is a particular name. 

Q. What kind of a noun is Susan, and why ? 

37. Susan is a proper noun, because it is a particulai 
name. 

Q. What kind of a noun is John, and why f 
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Q, What^ kind of a noun is river, and whyf 

38. River is a common noun, because it is a general 
Aame. * 

Q. How many kinds of nouns do there appear to be, and what are they f 
Q, What kind of a noun is girls t Mary t town t New York t London t 

hoatt chain t 

Q. Willjjrou now tell me which words are the nouns in the following sen- 

■ lences ; which are proper, and which common ; als6 their gender and number ff 
" Thomas and John." " King and queen." 

" Susan and Mary." " House and bam." 



V. PERSON. 

Q. When a person, in speaking, says, " I, John, will do it," what penoB 
do grammarians call J<^ t 

39. The first person. 

Q. When, then, is a noun of the first person f 

40. When it is the name of the person .speaking. 

Q, When I say, " James, mind your studies," what person do graib- 
marians call James t 

41. The second person, being the person spoken to. 

Q. When, then, is a noun of the second person f « 

&. When it is the name of the person spoken to, or 
addressed. 

Q. *' William, James has come.** What person is WiUtoMj and why f 

43. Of the second person, because William is spoken 
to. 

Q, When I say, " William, James has come,** I am speaking to William 
about James : of what person, then, is James j and why ? 

44. Of the third person, because James was spoken 
of; that is, I was talking about James. 

Q. When, then, is a noun 6{ the third person ? 

45. When it is spoken of. 

0. " Thomas, Rufiis is in the garden.*' What person is Thomas t why f 
Is Mufus t why f 

Q, How many persons do nouns appear to have, and what are they f 

46w Three persons — the first, second, and third. 

Q, Will you inform me which of the following nouns are proper, which 
common ; also their gender, number, and person? 
" I, James, of Benton." " Boy and girl." 

" Henry, study your book." " William and his sister.** 



VI. CASE. 

Q. We say of an animal, for instance a horse, when he is fiit, that " Ha 
ii m a good case ;** and, when he is lean, that " He is in a bad case ;'* what, 
therefore, does the word ease ihean f 

47. Cnup mean? condition, iff ate, ^r. 
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Q. When I say, *' Charles strikes WUlmm," " William strikes Charles," 
fwi may perceive that the state or condition of Charles in the former ezamolo 
m auite dmerent from his state or condition in the latter : in the one, Charle* 
■tiikea ; in the other, he is struck : what, then, is meant by the different 
cases of howob f 

48. The different condition or position they have in 
relation to other words in the same sentence. 

Q. What does the word nominative meanf 

49. JSTominative means naming. 

Q. When I say,.*' John strikes," he evidently does something: wnat, 
ihen, may John be called f 

60. An actor or doer. 

Q. Well, then, as the actor or doer is considered the naming or leading 
Qoun, in what case is John^ when I say, " John strikes f" 

51. In the nominative case. 

Q. What, then, is the nominative case of nouns f 

52. The nominative case is the agent or doer. 

Q. When I say, " The dog runs," in what case is dog, and why f 

53. Dog is in the nominative case, because it is the 
agent, actof , or doer. 

?. " The cat catches mice." In what case is est, and why f 
. When I say, '* Thomas is pursuing the thief," what is the ohieci^ 
kem which Thomas is pursuing! 

54. Thief 

Q. What does the word cbjective meanf 
65. It means belonging to the object ^ 
Q. In what case, then, may thief be reckoned, in the phrase, ** Thomas 
pursues the thief?" 

56. In the objective case. 

Q. What, then, does the objective case denote f 

57. The objective case denotes the object 

Q, When I say, '' William whips John," in what case is Johtf and why f 
68. In the objective case, because John is the object. 

Q, What does^ the word possessive imply ? 

59. Possession^ ownership^ property, &c. 

Q. When I say, " It b John's slate," I mean to say that Jphn owns the 
slate : in what case, then, shall we reckon Jt^^s t 

60. In the possessive case. 

Q. What, then, does the possessive case ^ nouns denote f 

61. Tlie possessive case denotes possession, property 
&c. 

Q. When I say, ** Peter's knife," who owns or possesses the knife ? 
Q. In what case, then, is Peter's, and why? 

62. In the possessive case, because Peter possesses the 
knife. 

O, In the example " John's slate," you perceive that Jokni's ends in s, 
with a comma betore it: what is the comma, and what is the s, called in 
granmiar? 

^63. The comma is called an apostrophe, and the 5, an 
apostrophic s, 

Q. You also perceive that John's is singular ; how, then, do nouns m 
the Hingular number usually furm their possessive case 7 



do I n 
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64. By taking after them an apostrophe with the lettei » 
following it. 

Q. "On eagles' wings." Here eagles* is plural, and in the possessive 
case : how, then, do nouns in the plural usually form their possessive case f 

65. Simply by taking the apostrophe without the addi- 
tion of s, 

0, But if the plural noun does not end in |i as, " men's concerns," how 
it tne possessive case formed 1 

66. As the same case in the singular number is formed. 

Q. From the foregoing remarks, how many cases do nouns appear to 
have, and what are theyf 

67. Three — the nominative, possessive, and objective. 

^. Decline sometimes means to vary the endiTigs of a vtord : what, then. 
[ mean when I ask you to decline a noun t 

68. To tell its different cases or endings. 

Q, Will you decline Johnt 

69. Nominative case, John. 

Possessive case, John's. 

Objective case, John. 
Q. Will you decline bov, in both numbers? 

Singular. Plural 

70. JVom. Boy. JVom. Boys. 

^Poss. Boy's. Poss. Boys'. 

Obj. Boy. Obj. Boys. 

Q, When I say, " William's coat," you perceive that the noun coat fol- 
lows William* 8 : by what is William* s said to be governed, and why I 

71.. By coat, because it follows William^ s. 
Q, What, then, may be considered a rule for governing the possessive 
case? 

AUXiE Z. 

The possessive case is governed by the /allowing 
noun. 

Q. " William's hat." Is WiUiam^t a proper or common noun ? Why ? 
(36.)* 

Q. What is its person ? why ? (45.)* Its number ? why ? (8.)* Its gen- 
der ? why ? (17.)* Its case ? -Why ? (61 .)* What noun follows WiUiam^e f 
What word, then, governs WiUiam^a t What is the rule ? 

Q. When we mention the several properties of the different words in 
■entences, in the same manner as we have those of WiUiam^t, above, wlxat 
is the exercise called ? 

72. Pausing. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING^ 
'' JoJm's knife." 

73. Johns is a noun, because it is a name — proper, be- 
cause it is a particular name — masculine gender ; it is the 
name of a male — third person ; it is spoken of — siffouLAR 

* li-'fer back to this number. 
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KVUBWBL ; it means but one — possessive case ; it implies 
possession — and it is governed by the noun knifcy accord- 
ing to 

Rule I. The possessive ccLse is governed by the following 
noun. 

Knife Is a noun ; it is a name — common ; it is a general 
name — neuter gender ; it is neither male nor female — 
miRD person ; it is spoken of— singular number ; it means 
Dut one. 

lO" Let the learner pane tJie foregoing^ till the mode of jmrgin^ tht 
noun is go familiar to-Atm, that he can do it readily, without looking tn th§ 
hook. He may then take the following exercises ^ which are to be parsed in a 
similar manner. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

'* Peter's cap." " Stephen's coat." " Brother's knife.** 

" John's slate." " Father's house." " Boys' hats." 



VII. OF ARTICLES. 

Q. When I say, ** Give me a book/* I evidently mean no particular book ; 
but when I say, " Give me the book," what do I mean t 

'74. Some particular book. 

Q. Which are the words that make this difference in meaning f 

75. .4 and the, 

Q. What are these little words called? 

76. Articles. 

Q, What, then, are articles? 

77. Articles are words placed before nouns to limit 
their meaning. 

Q. What is the meaning of the word definite t 

78. Definite means particular. 

Q. *' Give me the book." Here a particular book is referred to: what 
kind of an article, then, shall we call the t 

79. Definite article. 

Q, What, then, is a definite article? 

80. It points out what particular thing or things ar« 
meant. 

Q. The word w, when placed before words, frequently signifies nsli 
what, then, will indefinite mean? 

81. JVot definite. 

Q. When I say, " Give me a knife," no particular knife is meant: what 
kind of an article, then, may a be called ? 

82. Indefinite article. 

Q. Why is it so called? 

83. Because it is not used before the name of any 
particular person or thing. 

2 B 
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Q. We aay, "an apple/* " an inkstand," &c in preference lo '^o appia,'* 
•* a inkstand," &.c. 2 why is this f 

84. Because it is easier to speak, and also more plea- 
Bant to the ear. 

Q. What kind of letters do apple and inkstand begin with? 

85. Vowels. ^ 

Q. In what cases go we use an instead of a f 

86. Before words beginning with the vowels a, e, i, 

0. In speaking, we say, " a man," not ** an man :" when, then, do wa 
Qse at 

87. Before words beginning wilh consonants. 

Q. Which lettens are consonants f 

88. All the letters of the alphabet, except the vowels, 
' which are a, e, i, 0, u ; and also w and y, except at the 

beginning of words, when they are consonants. 

Q. How, then, do a and an differ? 

89. Only in their use ; a being used before consonants, 
and an before vowels : both are called by the same name. 

Q. How many articles do there appear to be, and what ar% they ? 

90. Two — a or an, and the. 

Q. It is customary to say, ** a boy," not " a hoys ;" also, " an inkstand," 
not "an iiikstanda :^* ot what number, then, must the noun be, before 
which the indefinite article is placed ? 

91. The singular number. 

Q. What, then, is the rule for the indefinite article? 

AUXiE ZZ. 

The indefinite article a or an belongs to nouns of 
the singular number. 

Q. We can sav, " the boy," and ** the boys ;" using a noun either of the 
sin^lar or plural number after the : what, then, is the rule for the defiliite 
article ? 

RUZiB ZZZ. 

The definite article the belongs to nouns in the 
singular or plural number. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
" The hryr 

92. The is. an article, a word placed before nouns to limil 
tfieir meaning — definite; it means a particular boy — and 
belongs to hoy^ according to 

Rule III. The definite article the belongs to nouns of the 
singular or plural number. 

Boy is a noun ; it is a name — common ; it is a general 
name — ^masculine gender ; it is the name of a male — third 
PERSON ; it is spoken of — and singular number ; it meana 
but one. 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

» A hand." " An eagle." " The man." " The boys' hats." 

«Aman." "An insect." "The men." "A man's cap." 

•Amite." "An acorn." "The boys." " The girls' room." 

• A month." " An ounce." " The mice." " The lady's box." 



VIII. OF ADJECTIVES. 

Q. When I my, ** John is an obedient, industrious, and good boy," I 
ose certain words to describe hoy : which are they f 

93. Industrious^ obedienU and good. 

Q. When 1 say, '* a good man," to what word is' the describing word 
good joined or added? 

94. To the noun man. 

Q. What does the word adjective meanf 

95. Joined or added to, 

Q. What, then, shall we call such describing words as good, obedieiu, 
induatriouSf &.c. f 

96. Adjectives. 

Q. What, then, are adjectives t 

97. Adjectives are words joined to nouns to describe 
or qualify them. 

Q. *' A wise man." Which word is the adjective here, and why f 
Q. " Rufus is a good boy, but James is a better one." How are Rufua 
and James spoken of here f 

98. In comparison with each other. 

Q. The adjectives in the hist example are good and bettor : can you tell 
me which of these words denotes a higher degree of excellence than the 
other f 

99. The word better. 

Q. What degree of comparison, then, shall we call better f 

100. Comparative degree. 

Q. What, then, does the comparative degree unply t 

101. A comparison between two. 

Q. '* William is tall, Thomas is taller, but Rufiis is the tallest boy in 
school." What is meant here by ttdlest t 

102. Exceeding all in height 

Q. What does the word euperUuive meanf 

108. Exceeding aU; the Highest or lowest degree 
Q. What degree ofcdmparison, then, shall we call tdUeot t 

104. Superlative degree. 

Q. What, then, does the superlative degree dof 

105. It increases or lessens the positive to the nighest 
or lowest degree. 

^ Q. When I say, " James is a good boy," I make no comparison between 
him and any other ; but simply assert in a positive manner, that James is s 
good boy. What kind of a sentence, then, would you call thisf 

106. A positive sentence. 

Q. Of what degree of comparison, then, shall we call good 9 
107 The positive degree. 
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Q. What, then, does the positive deeree dof 

108. It merely describes, without any comparisoiL 

Q, Will you 6onipare great t 

109. " Po«7ive, great ; ComparativCf greater; Suparla- 
tive^ greatest." 

Q. will you compare wise in the same manner f 
Q. Wise and great are words of one syllable : how, then, are the com- 
yorative and superlative degrees of words of this sort formed f 

110. By adding r or cr, st or est, to the positive. 

Q. Will you in this manner compare small f hight meant 
Q. Will you compare beautiful t 

111. **Pos. beautiful; Comp. more beautiful; Sup. most 
beautiful.'* 

Q, How many syllables compose the word beautiful t 

112. Three. 

Q. How, then, are words of three, or more syllables than one, usually 
compared? 

113. By placing more and most before the positive. 

Q. Will you in this manner compare industrious ? ingenious t dutiful t 
Q. Will you compare lowe, by using the words less and least f 

1 14. " Pos. wise ; Comp. less wise ; Sup. least wise." 

Q. Will you in like manner compare befusvolent t distinguished t dilatory t 
Q. ** Good men, better men, best men.'* Which adjeciive here is the 
positive, and why? (108.) Which the comparative? why?-<101.) Which 
the superlative? why ? (105.) 

Q. Goorf, you perceive, is not compared regularly, like ereaty beautiful, 
&>c. ; and since there are many words of this description, I w^ill give you a 
list of the principal ones, together with others, regularly compared ; will you 
repeat the comparative anasuperiative degrees, as I name the positive t 

115. Positive, Comparative, Superlative, 

Good, Better, Best. 

Little, Less, Least. 

Much, or many, More, Most. 

. Bad, ill, or evil, Worse, Worst. 

Near, Nearer, Nearest, or next. 

Old, Older, Oldest, or eldest. 

Late, Later, Latest, or last. . 

Q. From the foregoing, how many degrees of comparison do there appear 
to be, and what are they t 

116. Three — the positive, comparative, and superlative. 

0. Adjectives, you recollect, describe nouns: to what, then, do they 
naturally belong ? 

RxrXaS zv. 

Adjectives belong to the nouns which they describe 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
" A wisei' child." 

117. A is an article, a word placed before nouns to limit 
their nieaning — iitdefinite ; it means no particular child — 
and belongs to childf agreeably to 

Rule IL The indefinite article a or an belongs to nouns of 
the singular number 



PRONOUNS. IT 

Wiser is an adjbotive, a word joined with a noun to 

describe it — " Pos. wise ; Ckmvp. wiser ; Sup. wisest" — made 
m the comparative degree — and belongs to child^ by 

Rule' IV. Adjectives belong to the nouns which ijiey de- 
scribe. 

Child is a noun; it is a name — common; it is a genera, 
came — COMMON gender ; it may be either male or female*- 
THIRD PERSON ; it is spoken of — and singular number; k 
ncans but one. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

1. 2. a 

•» A dutiful son." " An ugly child." " The base man." 

" An idle boy." " An irksome task." " The whiter cloth." 
»■ A foolish son." " A mild reply," •' The milder weather." 

4 5. 

' *• The greatest man." " The more (1) benevolent citizen. 

• The wisest prince." «* The most (1) suitable method." 

•• The noblest man." «♦ The least (1) distrustful friend." 

6. 7. 

•• A large, convenient, and (1) •• The last choice." 

airy habitation." •« The best man." 

** The intelligent, industrious, " The nearest relations." 

obedient, and (1) docile '* Johoson^s (2) large dictionary." 
scholar." " Murray *s small grammar " 



IX. OF PRONOUNS. 

Q. When I s^y, " John goes to Bchool, John learns fast, and John wHJ 
excel," how can I speak so as to avoid repeating John so often f 

118. By using the word he in its place; thus, "John 
goes to school, he learns fast, and he will excel." 

Q. What little word, then, may stand for Joknt 

119. He. / 

Q. What does^ the word jtnmoun mean ? 

120. Standing for, or instead of, a noun. 
Q, What, then, shall we call the word kSf above? 

121. A PRONOUN. 

Q. What, then, is a pronoun f 

122. A pronoun is a word used for a noun, to avoid 
repetition of the same word. 

Q. When James says, *T will studj," you perceive that /stands for the 
person speaking : what person, then, is it f (39.) 

0, When I say, ** James, you must study," the word you evidently is 
applied to James, who is spoken to : what person, then, ought you to bef 

123. The second person. 

1. To be omitted i?i parsing. 2. Johnson*8 is governed by dictionary, bv 
Rule I. 

3 
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Q. When I say, " Ha (meaning William) ahould learn," whai person 
OQgnt ibe to be, and why t 

124. The third person ; because it stands in the place 
of a noun which is spoken of. 

Q, If / invariably stands for the first person, you for the. second, and A« 
for the third, how can we tell the different persona of pronouns f 

125. By the pronouns themselves. 

Q. What have these pronouns been called from this drcomstance t 

126. Personal pronouns. 

ft^ I will now give you a list of all the personal pronouns, which yon 
must first examine carefuUjr, and then answer such questions on them as 
may be asked you. 

DEC;.ENSION OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
FIEST PERSON. 

127. Sing. Plur. 

Norn. I. 'We. 

Poss. My or mine. Ours or our. 

Obf. Me. Us. 

SECOND PERSON. 

Sing. Sing. Plur. 

Norn. Thou. ^ C Norn. You. Ye or you. 

Poss. Thy or thine. >or< Poss. Your or yours. Your or yours. 
Obf. Thee. ) ( Obj. You. You. 

THIRD PERSON MASCULINE. 

. Sing. Plur. 

Norn. He. They. 

Poss. His. Theirs or their. 

Obf. Him. Them. 

THIRD PERSON FEMININE. 

Sing. Plur. 

Norn. She. They. 

Poss. Hers or her. Theirs or their. 

Obf. Her. Them. 

THIRD PERSON NEUTER. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom.lt. * They. 

Poss. Its. Theirs or their. 

Obf. It. Them. 

Will yon decline / in both numbers f thou or you t het shet itt 
In what person, number, and case is It wet my t tninet our oi 
ours t met U8t thou t yet hist they t them t j, 

Q. In what gender, person, number, and case iahet »het Ut hist hen t 
kert himt 

Q. How many numbers do pronouns appear to have, and what are they 1 

128. Two — the singular and plural. 

Q. How many cases, and what are theyf 

129. Three — the nominative, the possessive, and the 
objective 



?; 
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<^. How many peraons f 

130. Three — the first, second, and third. 

Q. How many genders? 

131. Three — the mascuUne, feminine, and neuter. 

Q. How many pronouiis are there in ail, of the first person f 
Q. Uow many of the second, and how many of the tlurd f 
Q. The pronouns of the nominative case, singular, are called leading 
nr9n9uns : how many of these are there f 

133. Five — /, thou or you, he, she^ iL 

Q. Why are not the possessive and objective cases of the smffdar and 
plural numbers, also the nominatives plural, reckoned m the nuiaber of thi 
leading pronouns ? 

134. Because they are all considered as variations of 
the nominative singular. 

Q. To which of the pronbuns is it customary to apply gender f 

135. To the third person singular, Ae, she, iL 

Q, Why are n^t the first and second persons each made always to repre- 
sent a different gender ? 

136. The first and second persons being always pre- 
sent, their genders are supposed to be known. 

Q. If, as we have seen, pronouns stand for nouns, what gender, number, 
and person ought they to have I 

137. The same as the nouns for which they stand. 

Q. What, then, may be considered a rule for the agreement of the pro- 
lounst • * 

RUXiB V. 

Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which they 
standi in gender^ number, ana person. 

QUESTIONS ON PARSING. 
Q. How many different sorts of words have we now found, and what 

are they? 

138. Four — the Nouw, the Article, the Aojectiye, 
and the Prowoun. 

Q, The word nart, you know', means divisum ; and tMecA, the fomer of 
using v)ordsy or language : what, therefore, shall we call these grand diYi- 
sions of words 7 

139. Parts op Speech. 

Q. When, then, I ask you what part of speech hoy b, for instancoi wbat 
do you understand me to mean ? 

140. The same as to ask me whether boy is a noua 
or not 

Q, What part of speech, then, is TFtQtom, and why f (36.) 

1. "He went to school." 

2. " She went to her task." 

3. " William went to his play." 

4. ** John returned from his school." 

6l. " I request you to mind your studies*" 

6. " The book was mine, but now it is yours." 

O, Will you name the pronouns in the six foregoing examples t 
0. How many are there in all! 

Q. What i5* the (rnndrr. number, and person of those in the first f aooood * 
third I fourth? tilih? s.xih ? 
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Q, What IB the gender of Am, in the fourth sentence t why t (137.) Iti 
mimber f why f (137.) Its person f why f (137.) Its case f why f (61.) 

Q. Will jou name the nouns in the first sentence t io the second? tfaiidf 
feorthf fifth t sixth t 



X. OF THE VERB. 

<2. When I say, ** James strikes William," which word tells whsl 
James doesf 

141. Strikes. 

Q. The word ver5 means word ; and aa the words in all sentences, Which , 
tell what the nouns do, are the principal ones, what shall such words be 
called f 

142. Verbs. 

Q. If, in the phrase, " William strikes James," we leave out the word 
ttrikesj you perceive at once that the sense is destroyed : what reason, then, 
can you give, for calling some words in a sentence veris, and others by a 
different name ? 

143. T.he words which we call verbs are the most 
important. , 

Q, ** William studies his lesson." Which word is the verb here, and 
why? 

144. SiudieSj because it tells what William does. 

Q. When I say, " John dances," which word is the verb, and why? 
Q. When I say, " James strikes John," which word shows that an - 
action is performed? 
146. Strikes. 
Q, What kind of a verb, then, shall we call 9tr%ke» t 

146. An active verb. 

Q. What kind of a verb is walktj in this sentence, " John walks,*' and 
why? 

147. Walks is an active verb, because it expresses 
action. 

Q. " He beat WilKam." Which word here is the verb? Is WtUum 
an aurent or an object ? 

148. An object 

Q. When I say, '* The child walks," walks, it is true, is an active verb, 
but it has no noun after it for ui object, as heat has, in the phrase above ; 
neither can we supply one ; for we cannot say, *' The chUd walks," any 
thing: what, therefore, is to be inferred from this &ct, in regard to the 
nature of active verbs f 

149. That some active verbs will take nouns after them 
for objects, and others will not 

Q. we will next notice this difference. The term trantitwe means miss- 
tng over ; and when I say, '* William whips Charles," the verb whwi snows 
that the action which William performs, nutet aver to Charles as the object. 
What kind of a verb, then, shall we call whips t 

150. An active-transitive verb. 

Q. What, then, is an active-transitive verb ? 

151. It is one that either has, or may have, an object 
after it 

Q. WaUu, we found, would not take an object after it ; and, as tnfroiiM- 
tive means fut passing over^ what shall we call such verbs as walks t 
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152. Aciive-intransitiTe verbs. 

Q, What, then, is an active-mtraiiBitiYe verbf 

153. An active-intransitive verb is one that expressoa 
action, but will not take an object after it. 

Q. When I say, " He eata it," " He beats him," we immediately deter- 
mine that beatB and eaie are active-transitive verbs, bv the objects after 
them : how, then, may transitive and intransitive verbs be distinguished f 

154. When we can place him or it after any active 
Terb, and make sense, it is transitive; otherwise, it it 
intransitive. 

Q. *' James remains at home — sleeps at home — is at home." Which 

words are the verbs here 7 

155. Remains, sleeps, and is. 

Q. I'hese verbs do not imply action, like »trike$t (eofs, &c. : what do 
they imply ? 

166. Existence, rest, or heivg, in a certain state. 

Q. These verbs, and others of similar character, have been called neuUr 
(signifying neither) by grammarians, because they are neither active nor 
passive. On a future occasion, I will make you fully acquainted with a 
passive verb. It is sufficient for our present purpose, that you perceive the 
reason of the name of the neuter verb. What is a neuter verb ? 

157. A neuter verb is one that simply implies being or 
existence in a certain stale. 

Q. Will you inform me now, in general terms, what is a correct defini* 
tion of a verb ? 

158. A verb is a word which signifies action or being. 

Q. When I say, "I strike," in what number and person is strike j and 
why? 

159. Strike is of the first person singular, because its 
agent, /, is of this person and number. 

Q, Hence you may perceive, that Verbs, in themselves considered, do not 
have person and number : why, then, are they said to have these propertiei 
at all I 

160. On account of the connection which they have 
with their agents or nominatives. 

Q. We say, ** I write," and " He writes ;" hence you perceive that thd 
ending of the verb varies, as its agent or nominative varies : what, then, 
will be the rule for the nominative case ? 

RnXiB vz. 

The nominative case governs the verb in number 
and person. 

Q. If the nominative case governs the verb in number and person, ia 
mhat respect must the verb agree with its nominative case t 

&ITZ.B VZZ. 

A verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person. 

Q. When I say, " James beats him," the pronoun him is the object of 
the action denoted by 6eaf«, and is, therefore, in the objective case : what, 
then, will be a good rule for the objective case after active verbs f 

RUZ.E VZZZ. 

Active-transitive verbs govern the objective case. 
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Q. 1 will now give you tue difierem endings of the verb l0«e» in itt dif-' 
forent numbers and persons. Will you repeat them f 

Sin^rtOar. Plural 

, 161. First person^ I Jove. First person^ We love. 
Second person^ You love. Se,A)nd person^ You love. 
Third person^ He loves. Third person^ . They love. 
Q. Will you repeat the variations of am f 

Singtdar. Plural. 

162. 1 Pers. 1 am. 1 Pers. We are. 

2 Pers. You are. 2 Pers. You are. 

3 Pers. He is. 3 Pers. They are. 

Q. Will you repeat, in the same manner, the variations of Ante f desint 
rmdt 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" J study my lesson.*^ 

163. /is a PKONCUN, a word used instead of a noun — per- 
BOiVAL ; it always denotes the same person, (the first) — first 
person; it denotes the speaker — singular number; it 
means but one — " Nom. I" — made in the nominative casb 
to study y according to 

Rule VI. The nondnative case governs the verb in number 
and person. 

Study is a verb ; it expresses action — transitive ; it ad- 
mits an object after it — "1 Pers. I study" — made in the 
FIRST person — SINGULAR NUMBER, becausc its uominative i 
is, with which it agrees, agreeably to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person. 

My is a pronoun, a word used for a noun •^ personal ; it 
always represents the same person — first person ; it repre- 
sents the person speaking — " Nom. I ; Poss. my, or mine"— 
made in the possessive CAsfe — and governed by the noun 
lesson^ according to 

Rule I. The possessive case is governed by the following 
noun. 

Lesson is a noun— common ; it is a general name — neuter 
gender; it is neither male nor female — third person; it is 
spoken of — singular number ; it means but one — and in the 
objective case; it is the object of the verb study, and 
g«)verned by it, according to 

Rule VIII. Active-transitive verbs govern the objective catt» 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUEDt 
TSransitive Verbs. 
" I lament my fate." •* He found a dollar." 

«* You regiird your friends." " She attends the school." 

M We desire your improvement" ** It retards the work." 
•* We lo^e our children." •• They shun vice." 

•• Yon make a knife." •• Ye derive comtbrL" 
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2. 

» I love him." " She fowook yoo.* 

•• I lament her." ' *• They annoy me." 

•• You assist them." •• We took it" 

•• He struck her." " She relieved ua" 

" John reads his book" 
His is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun —^ fbr« 
v'^nal; it uniformly stands for the same person — xasculinb 

4ENDER, THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, beCRUSe the nOUn 

John is, with which it agrees, agreeably to 

Rule V. Pronouns must agree with the nouns for jcAiM 
they standi in gender j number^ and person, 

** Nom. he ; Poss. his" — made in the possessivb case «- 
and governed by the noun book^ according to 

RuLR I. The possessive case is governed by the following 
noun. 

U^ Tbe remu'ning words, tcok^ rtadt^ ud JoAn, ore paned ai befbre. 
EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

a 

«* Mary studies her lesson." «* Virtue rewards its followers," 

** The girls love their books." ** A disobedient son g^t ieves hia 
••Good children mind their parents." 

parents." **The intemperate man loves his 
•• Sin deceives its votaries." dram." 

}Cf' In parsing personal pronouns, we do noi apply Rule V. unless the nouns for 
which they stand are eipressed. ^ 

Intransitive Verbs, 

4. 

' •• I walk." « You smile." " John swima" 

" James runs." •• They wink." " Birds fly." 

•* William hopa" " We dance." " Lions roar." 

Neuter Verbs. 

«* William is (1.) discreet" (2.) •« John's wife is fortunate." 

«• James is happy." ** John's brother is unhappy." 

<* He was studious." '• The eagle's flight was duddin." 

«• He became intemperate." " The scholar's duty is plain.'* 

•• Thou art wise." " The judge's pay u. sufficient." ^ 



XI. INDICATIVE MOOD— TENSE. 

Q. When James Bays, ** 1 will learn,*' he evidently means, by his maa« 
nar of Bpeakins, to express hia intention to learn ; but when he says, " I 
ean loam," what does he mean ? 

U.) Iff is a VERB ; it impliea being — neuter ; it is neither active nor pas* 
sive, but expresses being, merely—'* 1 pen, I am ; 2 pert. You are ; 3 pen. 
He, or William is"— made in the third person, singular, because JVil* 
liam, its nominative, is, and agrees with WUliatn, according to 

RnjwE VII. A verb must agree with its nominative caee in nymber andpenotu 

(2.) Discreet belongs to William, by Rule IV. 
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165. That he has the abOity to learn. 

Q. What does the word mood mean? 

166. Mood means manner. 

Q. What, then, does the mood of verbs denote f 

167. The different manner of representing actions. 

Q. What does the word indicative meant 

^ 168. Declaring or showing. 

Q. When I say, " William has studied," I declare some &ct: in wnai 
■lood, then, shall we class has studied t 

169. In the indicative mood. 

Q. When I sav, '* Has William studied f" the only difference between 
this phrase and the foregoing consists in a change in the order of the words, 
so as to show that a question is asked : in what mood, then, shall we call 
has William studied t 

170. Indicative mood. 

Q. What, then, is the indicative mood used forf 

171. The indicative mood is used for asserting, indi- 
cating or declaring a thing, or asking a question. 

Q. In what mood is, 'They do sing?" Why? (171.) 
Q. What does the word tense mean? 

172. Tense means time. 

Q, What does present mean ? 

- 173. Present means now. 

Q. When I say, " The bird sings," I mean tl^at the bird singe now: in 
what tense, then, is sings ? 

174. In the present tense. . . 

Q. What, then, is the present tense used for? 

175. The present tense is used to express what is now 
taking place. 

Q. In what tense is, "The dog runs?" Why? (175.) 
Q. " James wrote." " James has written." These phrases denote 
what is past : in what tense ^re they ? 

176. In the past tense. 

Q. What does the word future mean ; as, " At some future time ?" 

177. Future means yet to come. 

Q. In what tense are the phrases, *' I will come," " I shall have come ?" 

178. In the future tense. 

d. How many grand divisions of time do there appear to be, and what 
we they ? 

179. Three — the present, past, and future. 

Q When I say, " John wrote," is the action here spoken of past and 
6nished ? 

180. It is. 

Q. What does impetfect mean? 

181. Unfinished^ or incomplete. 

Q. " John was writing when I saw him." This denotee an action un- 
finished in past time, and corresponds with what is usually denominated in 
Latin the imperfect tense: hence the origin of the name selected by English 
{rammarians to denote action past and finished ; a term not all significant of 
m action finished in past tibe : what, then, does the imperfect tense express ? 

182. The imperfect tense expresses what took place in 
past time, however distant 

Q. ' ' Peter wrote yesterday, and has written to-day.** Here both acts of 
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wrilin^ are past and finiahed ; but which has more immediate reference to 
the present time f 

183. Has written. 

<^ To distinguish this teose from the imperfect, grammarians have called 
it the perfect tense ; what, ihen, will the perfect tense express f 

184. The perfect tense expresses what has taken pilace, 
and also conveys an allusion to the present time. 

Q. " James had read before I wrote." Here, both arts are past and 
finished ; but which took place first t 

185. The act of reading. 

Q. What does the word jiup^rfed meant 

186. Mart than the perfect 

Q. What tense, then, shall we call, "James had readf* 

187. The pluperfect tense. 

Q. What, ihen, does the pluperfect tense express f 

188. The pluperfect tense expresses what had taken 
"place at or before some past time mentioned. 

Q. " John will come." This, you know, was called the future tense : 
can you tell me why f 

189. Because it implies time to come. 

Q. What, then, does the future tense express f 

190. The future tense expresses what will take place 
hereafter. 

Q. " I shall have learned my lesson by noon." Here, an action is to 
take place at a -future time specified or mentioned ; and since we already 
have one future tense, we will call that the first, and this the second future 
tense : what, then, will the second future tense express f 

191. The second future expresses wnat will have taken 
place at or before some future time mentioned. 

Q. What does •ynop«i« meant 

192. A concise and general view, 

Q. I will now present you with a synopsis of all the different tenses 
illustrated by the verb Uam : will you repeat it f 

SYNOPSIS. 

193. Pres. tense^ I learn, or do leam. 
Imp. tense, I learned, or did learn. 
Perf. tense, I have learned. 
Plup, tense, I had learned. 
1st Fut. tense, I shall or will leam. 
2d Fut. tense, I shall have learned. 

9^ You shall next have the different variations of the foregoing verb, m 
Mch tense of the indicative mood : these I wish ^ou to study very carefully, 
tbat yoa may be able to answer the questions which will then be asked yon 

191. To leam. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PBBSEirr TENSE. 

SingtiJar. Plural 

I Pen, I leam. 1 Per$. We learn. 

9 Per$, You leam. 2 Per$. You barn. 

3 Per8. He, she, or it learns. 3 Pen. They leam. 
3 . « 
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OR, 

Wlien we wish to ezpreis energy or poeitiveness, thu*— 
Singulau Phu^ 

i, I do learn. 1. We do learn. 

8. You do learn. 2. You do learn. 

3. He does learn. 3. They do learn. 

mPEBFECT TENSE. 
Singular* PluraL 

1. I learned. ' 1. We learned. 

2. You learned. 2. You learned. 

3. He learned. 3. They learned. 

OB, 
Singular* PluraL 

1. I did learn. 1. We did learn. 

2. You did learn. 2. You did learn. 

3. He did learn. 3. They did learn. 

PEBFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I have learned. 1. We have learned. 

2. You have learned. 2. You have learned. 

3. He has learned. 3. They have learned. 

PLUFEBFECT TENSE. 
Singular, Plurah 

1. I bad learned. 1. We had learned. 

2. You had learned. 2. You had learned. 

3. He had learned. 3. They' had learned. 

FIBST FUTUBE TENSE. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I shall or will learn. 1. We shall or will learn. 

2. You shall or will learn. 2. You shall or will learn. 

3. He shall or will learn. 3. They shall or will learn. 

SECOND FUTUBE TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have learned. 1. We shall have learned. 

2. You will have learned. 2. You will have learned. 

3. He will have learned. 3. They will have learned. 
*«* For the benefit of those who choose to retain the second person 

liri as given in former treatises, the following synopsis is inserted. 

SYNOPSIS. 

Id6. 2d Pers. Sing. Pres, Thou learnest, or dost learn. 

2d Pers. Sing. Imp. Tboii learnedst, or didst learn. 

2& Pers. Sing. Perf. Thou hast learned. 

2d Pers. Sing. Plup. Thou hadst learned. 

2d Pers, Sing. Ist Fut. Thou shalt or wilt learn. 

2d Pers. Sing. 2d Fut. Thou wilt have learned. 

Q. In what mood is, ** I learn ?" Why ? (171.) In what tense I Why t 
075.) In what mood and tense is, "He learns ?" *' We learn f " " I did 
.earn?" " I have learned f" " I had learned ?" " I shall or will learn I" 
"I shall have learned I" 

Q. In what person and number is, " I learn t" " You learn t" " We 
learn?" *' They had learned »" " He shall learn f" " We had learned f" 

Q. What does the word auxiliary^ mean ? 

196. Auxiliary means helping. 
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Q. In the phnae, " I will sing," viK, yon perceive, is need to help form 
the future tenee o($ing : will is, therefore, called an auxiliary verb, and the 
verb sing is reckoned the principal verb : what, then, are auxiliary verbs t 

197. Auxiliary verbs are those by the help of which 
are formed the different tenses, moods, &c. of the prin- * 
cipal verbs. 

Q. The auxiliary verbs are not unfrequently denominated the signs of the 
tenses, because each tense has, in general, an auxiliary peculiar to itself* 
what, then, is the sign of the second future f 

198. Shall or tmH have. 

Q. What is the sign of the first future f 

199. ShaU or will 

Q. What is the sign of the pluperfect f 

200 Had. 

Q. What is the sign of the perfect f 

201. Have. 

Q. What is the sign of the imperfect f 

202. Did. 

Q. We can sav, " I did strike jresterday," or, " I struck yesterday f" how, 
then, can we tea when a verb is in the imperfect tense without the sign did t 

203. If we can place yesterday after the verb, and 
make sense, it is in the imperfect tense. • 

Q. What is the sign of the present tense ? 

204. i>o, or the first form of the verb. 

Q. From the foregoing, how many tenses does the indicative mood appear 
to have, and what are they f 

205. Six — the present, the imperfect, the perfect, the 
pluperfect, the first and second future tenses. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
** They have arrived.** 

206. They is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — 
PERSONAL ; it always represents the same person — third 
PERSON ; it denotes the persons spoken of-— plural ; it means 
more than one — "iVbw. he; Poas. his; Ohj. him. Plural. 
Norn, they" — made in the nominative case to have arrived^ 
according to 

Rule VI. The nominative case governs the verb. 

Have arrived is a verb, a word that implies action or being 
— active; it implies action — intransitive; it does not 
admit of an object — indicative mood ; it simply indicates o^ 
declares a thing — perfect tense ; it expresses what has just 
taken place — " 1. 1 have arrived ; 2. You have arrived; 3. He 
nas arrived. Plural^ 1. We have arrived; 2. You have 
arrived ; 3. They have arrived" — made in the third person 
plural, because its nominative they is, and agrees with it^ 
according to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative case in 
nuiaber and person' 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

1. 

«• They had come." ''The aun has risen." 

•« We did ga" " Dogs will fight" 

•• The bird will return." •' Lions will roar." 

2. 

•• James loves William." " Columbus discovered America." 

«• Susan beats him." •♦ Piety promotes our happinessL** 

** I have beaten them." " He will learn his lesson." 

" She had beaten us." •« John did make great progress." 

" You shall assist him." ''They do study their lessons." 

" It did disturb me." " Boys love sport" 

a 

" Do I disturb you 1" " Shall I expect your assist- 

•'Did they learn their lessons?" ancel" 

'* Have they recited t" *« Will a virtuous citizen commit 

'• Does the instructer teach us 1" such (1.) acts I" 

'• Had he dismissed him I" " Htve you found your knife '" 



Xn. POTENTIAL MOOD. 

t^. What does, "He may write," imply t 

207. Permission or liberty to write. 

Q, What does, "He must write," imply f 

208. Necessity of writing. 

• Q. What does, "He can write," imply f 

209. Power or ability to write. 

Q. What does, "He should write," imply f 

210. Duty or obligation to write. 

Q. What does, "He would write," imply! 

211. Will or inclination to write. 

Q. What does the word jpotential mean? 

212. Mle, or powerjid, 

Q. In what mood, then, do grammarians reckon can learn, may wriit. 
and, also, must write, should write, &c. f 

213. In the potential mood. 

Q. Why are all these different forms of representing actions, considered 
to be in the potential mood, a name, as we have seen, peculiar only to that 
form of the verb which implies power ? 

214. To prevent multiplying moods to a great and 
almost numberless extent. 

Q. What, then, does the potential mood imply! 

215. The potential mood implies possibility, liberty 
power, will, obligation, or necessity. 

Q. What are the signs of this mood ? 

216. May J can, must, might, could, would, and should, 
Q. What does the word conjugation meant 

(1.) Adjective. 
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217. Uniting, combining, or joining U}gether. 

Q. You recollect that, in varying the verb, we iomed the pronouns with 
n ; nence, thi» exercise is called conjugation t wLht, then, do you under- 
stand by the tonjugation of a verb ? 

218, The conjugation of a verb is the regular combi- 
nation , and arrangement of its several moods, tenses, 
numbers^ and persons. 

219. Conjugation of the verb Leabn. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PHB8BNT TBNSB. 

Singuiau PlttraL 

1. I may, can, or must learn. 1. We may, can, or must learn. 

9. You may, can, or must learn. 2. You may, can, or must learn. 
3. He may, can, or must learn. 3. They may, can, or must learn. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural 

1. I might, ooul^ would, or should 1. We might, could, would, of 

learn. should learn. 

2. You might, could, would, or 2. You might, could, would, or 

should learn. should learn. 

3. He mis^ht, could, would, or 3. They might, cot^ld, would, or 

should learn. should learn. 

PBBFBCT TENSE. 



Singular^ 


Plural 


1. I may, can, or must have 


1. We may, can, or must have 


learned. 


learned. 


3. You may, can, or must have 
learned. 


2. You may, can, or must have 


learned. 


3. He may, can, or must have 


3. They may, can, or must have 


learned. 


learned. 


PLUPBRFBCT TENSE. 


Singular. 
1. I might, could, would, or should 


Plural 
1. We might, could, would, or 


have learned. 


should have learned. 


S. You ^ might, could, would, or 


2. You might, could, would, or 


should have learned. 


should have learned. 


3. He miffht, could, would, or 
should have learned. 


3. They might, could, would, «r 


should have learned. 



Synopsis of the Second Person Singular, with Thou. 
220. 
Pres, Them mayst, canst, or must learn. 
[mp. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst learn. 
Per/1 Thou mayst, canst, or must have learned. 
Plup. Thoa mightflt, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst have learned. 

Q. In what mood b, " I may learn ?" Why t (215.) 

Q. Will you repeat the synopsis with It thou t het wet yet you t theu f 

Q, In what mood, tense, number, and person, is, ** I can learn ?" ** You 

nay learn f" " You might assist ?" " They could have learned f" " H« 

must study t" 

Q, In what mood and tense is, " I have learned ?'* " Hfe shall run f 

"WiUiam did sing?" 
Q, Will you conjugate Uam in the present tense, potential mood f Will 
3* 
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you conju^te few in the same mood,. and imperfect tense f StrUte, in tk^ 
perfect tense f Comet in the pluperfect tense ? 
Q. How many tenses has the potential mood? 

^ EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" He may return,** 

221. He is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — 
personal; it invariably represents the same person — hascu- 
I.INE GENDER ; it represents a male — third ferso:^ ; it de- 
notes the person spoken of — singular number ; it implies but 
one — and in the nominative case ; it denotes the agent — 
** Nom. Ac" — nominative case to may return, by 

Rule VI. The nominative case governs the verb. 

May return is a verb ; it imphes action or being — active ; 
it implies action — intransitive ; it does not admit an obje<*t 
after it — : potential mood ; it implies possibility, liberty, &c. 
— present tense ; it denotes what may be now — ** 1. 1 may 
or can return ; 2. You may or can return ; 3. He may or can 
return" — made in the third person, singular, because its 
nominative he is, with which it agrees, according to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person, 

exercises in parsing continued. 
1. 

•• He may come." ** Boys may learn arithmetic." 

•* He might retire." " The wind may have shaken the 

" John can assist me." trees." 

" William must obey his in- •• The lady could, have procurea 

structer." her fan." 

«• We may have erred. "James may catch the thie£" 

«« John's father would ga" " They might learn." 

2. 
•*I do rejoice." "The committee will visit the 

« We do learn." school." 

" John will resume his task." " An idle boy will find pov 

•« An industrious boy will be rich." erty." 



XIII. CONJUGATION OF THE NEUTER VPRB 
To be. 
222. When I say, " I am at home," you know that am is a verb, became 
implies beine or existence ; and since to be means to exist, the verb am 
torn been called the verb to be. 



223. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Singular, 
1. I am. 
8. You are. 
a He is. 


PRESENT TENSE. 

Plural 

1. We are. 

2. You are. 

3. They are. 
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IMPBBFBCT TBN8B. 
Singidar. Flmrtl 

I. I wu. 1. We were. 

8. Yoa were. 2. You were. 

S. He wae. 3. They were. 

PBBFBCT TBNSE. 
' ^Singular. Ph 

L I have been. 1. We have been 

8. You have been. 2. You have bee^ 

3. He has been. 3. They have been. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular, Plur^ 

1. I had been. I. We had been. 

8. You^iad been. 2. You had been. 

3. He had been. 3. They had been. 

FIB8T FUTDBB TEN8B. 
Sifigulitr* PluTol* 

1. I shaQ or wiU be. 1. We ahaU or will be. 

3. You shall or will be. 2. You shall or Will be. 

a He shall or will be. 3. They shall or will ba 

'^ SBCOKD FUTUBB TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have been. 1. We shall have been. 

8. You will have been. 2. You will have beea 

3. He will have been. 3. They will have lieeA. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural 

1. I may, can, or roust be. 1. We may, can, or must be. 

3. You may, can, or must be. 2. You may, can, or must be. 

3. He may, can, or must be. 3. They may, can, or must be. 
IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or should 1. We might, could, would, or 

be. should be. 

8. You might, could, would, or 2. You might, could, would, or 

should be. should be. 

8. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, er 

should be. should be. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural 

1. I may, can, or must have 1. We may, can, or must have 

been. been. , 

& You may, can, or must have 3. You may, can, or must have 

been. been. t 

3. He may, can, or must have 3. They may, can, or must have 

been. been. 
PLUPERFECT TENSE.' 

Singular. Plural 

1. I might, could, would, or should 1. We might, could, would, or 

have been. should have been. 

ft You mightt could, would, or 2. You might, could, would, o^ 

should have been. should have been. 

3 He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 

should have been. should have been. 
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224. SynoptU of the Second Penan Singular^ toUk Thov. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. • POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Pres. Thou art. Pres. Tliou mayst, canst, or must W. 

Imp, Thou wast Imp. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, 

Perf, Thou hast been. or shouldst be. 

Plup, Thou badst been. Per/, Thou mayst, can^ or must 

I Fut» Thou shalt or wilt have been. 

be. Plup, Thou mightst, couldst, wooldst, 

8 FuL Thou wilt have been. or shouldst have been. 



XIV. QUESTIONS ON THE FOREGOING CONJUGATIOJf. 

<?. Why is am a verb t (158.) What is it sometimes called ? (222.) Why 
^ it BO called ? (222.) 

Q, Will you give the synopsis of the verb to he with / through the indica> 
live m'ood ? 

Q. Will you conjugate am in the present indicative t Imperfect f Per- 
fect ? Pluperfect ? 1 Future ? 2 Future f Preseny potential ? Impei 
feet? Perfect? Pluperfect? ^ ~ 

0. In what mood, tense, number, and person, is, "I am ?" " Am If'* 
"You were?" "I have been?" "Have you been?" **He may or can 
be?" *'We should be?" "He may have been?" "They should hava 
been ?" " Thou shouldst have been ?" " Thou mayst be ?**^ 

Q. Will you repeat the synopsis with Hum t 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
" The girh were industrious^** 

225. Were is a verb ; it implies action or being — neutek ; 
It is neither active nor passive, expressing simply being -^ 
INDICATIVE mood; it simply indicates or declares a thing-— 
IMPERFECT TENSE ,' it expicsses past time — ^*' 1. 1 was ; 2. You 
weie ; 3. He was. Plur. 1. We were ; 2. You were ; 3. They 
were, or girh were" — made in the third person plural, be- 
cause its nominative girls is, with which it agrees, agreeably to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person. 

Industrious is an adjective, a word joined with a noun to 
describe it — " industrious, more industrious, most industrious" 
— in the positive degree ; it describes, without any compari. 
eon — and belongs to the noun girls, according to 

Rule IV. Adfectives belong to the nouns which they d» 
9cribe. 

1^ For the and girU, apply Rules III. and VI. 

JSXERqiSES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

« William is attentive. * " Am I young 1" 

"John is studious.** "Was I wrong?" 

»* We are jealous." " Have we been wicked I* 

•• Thou art dutiful" " Were they penitent I" 
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* Mary has been intelligent'* ** Wiahington was patriotie."* 

* The Doys will have been dutifiiL** ** Columbus was enterprisiiy.* 

* Their estate was snudL" ** My wife's mother is sick.**^ 



XV. OP THE ADVERB, 

Q. When I say, <* The bird flies swiftly," I do not mean by tmifily t 
describe bird t what does 'Wljy describe f 

;^26. The manner oi flying. 

Q. To what part of speech is ttM/llZy joined in the phrase, "The bud 
bes swiftly f" 

227. To the verb files. 

Q. What does thd word advert signify f 

228. Joined to a verb. 

Q. What, then, shall we call all soeh words as nnftlyt 

229. Adverbs. 

Q. ** John runs very swiftly.** Which word here describes or diowa 
now Bwiftly John runsf 

230. Kery. 

Q. What is the word vtry called, and all soch words as quaU^ or da- 
■cnoe adverbs f 

231. Adverbs. 

. Q. " Industrious, more uidustrioua, most mdustrioos.*' What are sisrw 
and mo8t called here, and why f 

232. Adverbs, because they describe or qualify adjec- 
tives. 

Q. From the foregoing particulars, what appears to be a proper definition 
of adverbs f 

233. Adverbs are words joined to verbs, adjectives, and 
other adverbs, to qualify or describe them. 

Q. " John visits me oflen^ but Thomas oflener.** In this example, we 
see that adverbs may, be compared : will you, therefore, compare mmiV 

234. " Soon, sooner, soonest" 

Q. Will yoTi compare wigdy f 

235. " W isely, more wisely, most wisely." 

Q, How do adverbs ending in ly appear to be compared! 
230. By the adverbs more and most 

Q. Will you in this manner compare admirably t fooHshlvt 
Q. Many adverbs are compared like adjectives of one syllable, as fOM 
abo\e ; but there is a very considerable number, the comparison of which 
is not regulated by any general rule. The following lisv embraces adverbs 
Tariously compared: wal you repeat the. comparative and superlative el 
sach, as I name the positive ? 
237. Positive, Cofitpantftvt. Suveilatite, 

Often, ottener, ottenest. 

Much, more, most. 

Well, better, best. 

Soon, sooner, soonest. 

Jfustly, more justly, mostjnsthr. 

Wisely, more wisely, most wisely. 

Justly, less justly, least justly. 

^ Badly, or ill, 
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S3& JVM&^AdT«rte, tbouffh very numerous, may nevertfielefli ba redttcad to « !««• 
itaMef. You will now read with atteBtion the following Uat, and I will ttea aak 
fou some queetions respecting each class. 

i. Of number: as, ** Once, twice, thrice," Stc 

t. Of order: as, " First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, fifthly, lastly, finally,** he. 

3. Of place: as, " Here, there, where, elsewhere, anywhere, somewhere, nowhere, 
Herein, whither, hither, thither, upward, downward* forward, backward, whence, 
hence, thence, whithersoever," he 

4. Of tisM. 

Of UiMpreemU: as, •• Now, to-day,** &c. 

Of tinupast: as, ** Ahready, before, lately, yesterday, heretofore, hitbert(»> lon^ 
iince, long ago,** he 

Of Ume to eome: as, ** To-morrow, not yet, hereafter, henceforth, henceforward 
1^ and by, inslantly, presently, immediately, straightways,*' he. 

Of Hme indefinite: as, **Oft, often, ofttimes, oftentimes, sometimes, soon, seldom 
daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, always, when, then, ever, never, again,*' he. 

5. Of quantity: as, **Much, little, sufficiently, how much, how great, enough, 
abundantly,** he 

6. Of manner or quoHty: as," Wisely, foolishly. Justly, unjustly, quickly, slowly,** 
he. Adverbs of quality are the most numerous kind ; and they are generally formed 
by adding the termination ly to an adjective or participle, or changing le into ly : as, 
*' Bad, badly ; cheerful, cheerfully ; able, ably ; admirable, admirably.** 

7. Of doubt: as, " Perhaps, peradventure, possibly, perchance." 

8. Of affirmation: as, "Verily, truly, undoubtedly, doubtless, certainly, yea, ves, 
surely, indeed, really," he. 

9. Of negation : as, " Nay, no, not, by no means, not at all, in no wise,** he. 

10. Of interrogation : as, " How, why, wherefore, whether," he. 

11. Of liomparieon : as, ** More, most, better, best, worse, worst, less, least, very, 
almost, little, alike,** he. 

When a preposition suffers no change, but becomes an adverb merely by its ap|rti< 
eation : as, when we say, " He rides about;** "He yvas near falling {" " But do not 
nfter lay the blame on me." 

There are also some adverbs, which are composed of nouns, and the letter a used 
instead of at, on, he. : as, *> Aside, a*' hirst, afoot, ahead, asleep, aboard, ashore, abed, 
aground, afloat." 

Q. Will you name two adverbs of number ? two of order ? two of place I 
two of time present t two of time past ? two of time to come ? two of time 
indefinite ? two of quantity ? two of manner or qualify ? two of doubt ? two 
of affirmation ? two of negation f two of interrogation f two of comparison ? 

Q. Adjectives describe as well as adverbs : now, then, can you tell one 
from the other ?. 

239. Adjectives describe nouns, but adverbs describe 
or qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs. 

Q. I'his fact should be remembered ; you shall, therefore, have it in the 
form of a rule : will you repeat it t 

BirXaB zz. 

Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs, 

Q. ^rom had we form the adverb badly : how, then, may a large class 
•; adverbs be formed ? 

240. By adding ly to adjectives. 

Q. Will you in this manner form an adverb from wise f from greai f from 
iinftU t 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

** The bird sings sweetly,^* 

241. Sweetly is an adverb, a word used to qualify a verb 
adjective, or other adverb ; in this example it qualifies the verb 
'gir^s, agreeably to 

Rule IX. Adverbs qualify verhst cLdjectiveSf and other 
adverbg. 
Si«^gg, bird and the are parsed as before. 



PREPOSITIONS. m 

EXERCISES IN PARSIITO OONJINUSO. 
Adverhs qwdifying verbt. 

* The soldiers marched slowly." •* They will return soon.^ 

* The girls sing delightfully." •• The boys write admirablT.*' 

* Henry improves rapidly." •• Susan dances elegantly." 

Aivwhi qualifying adjectives, 
►He was very attentive," '* James is more stadiom." 

■• John is quite busy." '♦ Walter is most studious." 

' William is really studious." " Ellen is less happy." 

- Adverbe qwdifying verbs and other adverbs. 

* You learn grammar very well." ** James writes most elegantly." 

* The boys write too fast." ** I will assist you most ohoe^ 

* He will come much oflener." fully." 

Adverbs promiscuously used. 

* He has read once." " John is not happy." 

» I will first remind you." " Whither shall I fly ?" 

* I saw him yesterday." ** My brother sends me the paper 

* I have eaten sufficiently." monthly." 



XVI. OF THE PREPOSITION. 

Q. To say, "The cider is — cellar," would make no sense : can you 
inform me what would meke sense f 

242. " The cider is in the cellar." 

Q. By placing the little word in after cider i>, and before cellar ^ the sen* 
tence is rendered complete : what office, then, does in perform f 

243. It connects worcb, and thereby shows the relation 
between them. 

Q. What does the word prepoeitvm mean f 

244. Placed before. 

Q. What, then, may those words like in be called, as they are pUce4 
[tefore other words to connect them with words precemi^ f 

245. Prepositions. 

Q. What, then; are prepositions f 

246. Prepositions are words used to connect wokIs, and 
hereby show the relation between them. 

247. List of the principal Prepositions. 

Among 

around 

amidst 

athwait 

after 

about 

against 

across 

above 

according to 

Q. Will you mention the prepositions beginning with af with bf 0t df 
tt ff ir nt o? rf tf ut wf 



at 


concerning 


near 


throughout 


by 


down 


of 


touchmg 


below 


except 


off 


up 


between 


excepting 


on 


upon 


beneath 


for , 


over 


under 


behind 


from 


out of 


undemeaA 


betwixt 


in 


respecting 


unto 


beside 


into 


to 


with 


beyond 
before 


instead of 


towards 


within 


notwithstanding 


through 


without 



IS ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

O. Will you now repeat all the prepositionB f 
Q. Do we say, *'He works for I," or, "He works for me"! 
Q. In what case is mef (127.) 
Q, What case, then, follows prepositions! 
248. The objective case. 

Q. This fact is of sufHcient importance to constitute a rule : will von* 
ther«<fore, repeat 

» Prepositions govern the objective case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
" John found his hat in the road,^ 

240. /n is a preposition, a word used to connect words, 
and show the relation between them ; it here shows the relation 
betv/een liat and rocu^. 

Road is a voun ; it is a name — common ; it is a genera) 
name— -NBiTTER gender ; it is neither male nor female — third 
PERSON ; it is spoken of— singular nusber ; it means but one 
— OBJECTIVE CASE ; it is the object of the relation denoted by 
(he preposition in, and governed, by it according to 

Rule X. Prepositions govern the objective case.* 

exercises in parsing CONTINUED. 

** John ran through the house into '* I « will search the house dili- 

the garden." gently for him." 

" W6 have deceived him to our •• We might learn the lesson be» 

sorrow." fore them.*' 

" We came in season." "According to my impression, he 

*• You study grammar for your is in fault." 

improvement in language." *' Notwithstanding his poverty, he 

** From virtue to vice the progress was the delight of bis ao- 

is gradual." quaintances." 

" They travelled into France •* On all occasions she behaved 

through Italy." with propriety." 

•* He lives within bis income." " Of his talents we might say 

• Without the aid of charity, he much." 

lived very comfortably by his ** We may expect a calm after a 

industry." storm." 



XVII. OF THE CONJUNCTION. 

Q WTien I say, " John^— his book," the sense, you perceive, is incom* 
plete. Can you pu. a word into the blank which will complete the. sense f 
260. "John reads his book." 

* Ttie remaining woras &re psrMd m before 



CONJUNCTIONS. ST 

Q. Cu) fOB wSbrm me what the foragoing mpnmkm m cdledf 

251. A sentence. 

Q. What, then, is a sentence t 

252. A collection of words, forming a complete sense. 

Q, '* Life IB short." This expression is called a sentence : can you tsU 
Bie what kind, and why f 

253. It is a simple sentence, because it makes 8cnse» 
and has but one nominative and one verb. 

Q. What does the terra compound meant • 

254. It means composed of two or more things. 

Q. ** Life is short, and art is long." This sentence is made vp of twa 
simple sentences : what, therefore, may it be called f 

255. A compound sentence. 

Q. What, then, is a compound sentence f 

256. A compound sentence contains two or more sim- 
ple sentences connected together. 

Q. What does the term conjuriction signify f 

257. Union, or joining together, 

Q. In the compound sentence, *' John writes, and William learns,*' tha 
simple sentences are joined together by the word and : what word, then, 
may and be called f 

258. A CoNJUNCTioir. 

Q. " The king and queen are an amiable pair.'* In this sentence, words 
and not sentences are connected by and t can you point out the words sa 
connected ? 
; 259. King and queen. 

Q. From the foregoing particulars, what appears to be the ise of the 
conjunction f 

260. A conjunction is used to connect words and sen- 
tences together. 

Q. When I say, ** Five and four are nine,** what do I meant 

261. Five added to four make nine. 

Q. What, then, is implied by and f 

262. Addition. 

Q. When I say, " I will go, if you will accompany me,** what daas tha 
conjunction tf im^ly ? 

263. Condition or supposition. 

Q. What does the word eopulatite mean? 

264. Uniting, joinings OT linking together* 

Q. Andt i/j &e. are called copulative conjunctions : can yon teU me wby f 

265. Because a copulative conjunction connects or con- 
tin jes a sentence by expressing an addition, a supposition* 
a cause, &c. 

Q. The foUowmg are the principal conjunctiona of this class t will yoi 
repeat them ? 

266. ** And, both, because, besides, for, if, provided, 
since, then, that, therefore, wherefore." 

Q. When I say, ** James and John will come,'* I mean both will coma , 
but when I say, ** James or John will come,*' what do I-meanf 

267. That either James or John, one of them» will 
come. 

4 a 



m ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Q, Are the words in this sentence, then, joined or disjoined f 

268. Disjoined. 

Q, What word is it that expresses the disjoining f 

269. Or. 

Q. What put of speech is or f 

270. Conjunction. 

Q. What does the word disjunctive meanf 

271. Disjoining or separating. 

Q. What kind of a conjunction, then, shall we call or f 

272. A disjunctive conjunction. 

Q, ** James will come, but Henry will not." Here the two clauses ol 
the sentence are opposed to each other in meaning, and the word but sepa- 
rates these two clauses : what, then, does this word imply f 

273. Opposition of meaning. 

<^. From the fbregomg, what appears to he the use of the diagunctive 
conjunction f 

274. The conjunction disjunctive connects sentences, by 
expressing opposition of meaning in various degrees. 

Q, The following are the principal conjunctions of this class : will yon 
repeat them ? 

275. " But, than, though, either, or, as, unless, neither, 
nor, less, yet, notwithstanding." 

Q. Prepositions, you recollect, connect words, as well as conjunctions ; 
how, then, can you tell the one from the other ? 

276. Prepositions show the relation between words, but 
conjunctions express an addition, a supposition, a cause, 
or an opposition of meaning. 

O. ** He and she write." In what case is he t $he f 

Q. The pronouns he and sAs, you perceive, are both in the same case, 
and connected by the conjunction and : when, then, may nouns and pro- 
nouns be connected ? 

277. When they are in the same case. 

Q. ** She will sing and dances." How m^y this sentence be corrected f 

278. "She will sing and dance." 

Q, In what mood and tense is, '''She will sing?" 

Q. To say, '* She dance," is incorrect ; dance, then, in this exampIsL 
cannot be in the present tense : will you, then, inform me what " She will 
■ing and dance" means, when fully expressed ? 

279. '* She will sing and she will dance." 

Q. Here toill dance is in the future tense, as well as toiU ting : when, 
then, may verbs, in general, oe connected 7 

280. When they are in the same mood and tense. 

Q. From the foregoing particulars, what appears to be the rule for ths 
we of conjunctions, m connecting words f 

BirXaB zz. 

Conjunctions usually connect verbs of the same 
mood and tense, and nouns or pronouns of the 
wame case. 



INTERJECTIONS. li 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
** John assists his father and moiherJ* 
261. And is a conjunction, a word chiefly used to connect 
words ^md sentences — copulative ; it connects father and 
mother. 

Mother is a noun ; it is a name — common ; it is a general 
name — feminine gender; it is the liame of a female—, 
THIRD PERSON ; it is spoken of — singular number ; it means; 
but one — and it is one of the objects of assists^ and is, there- 
fore, in the objective case, and connected with father by the 
conjunction and, according to 

Rule XL Cor^unctions usually connect verbs of the same 
mood and tense, and nouns or pronouns of the same case. 

EXERCISES in PARSING CONTINUED. 

" I will reward him and them at " She reads well, dances (3.) elo- 
some futare time.'' gantly, and playa admirably 

*• We in vain (1.) look for a path on the piano-forte." 

between virtue and vice." ** Intemperance destroys the mind 

** Reproof either hardens or soft- and benumbs the senses at 

ens its object" man." 

** In the sioming of life, we ea- ^ You may rsad this sentence 
gerly pursue pleasure, but first, and then parse it." 

oftentimes meet (2.) with sad ** He has equal knowledge, bat 
disappointments." * inferior judgment" 

•« A good scholar never mutters •♦ John rises early in the morning, 
no^ disobeys his instructer." and pursues his studies." 



XVIII. OF INTERJECTIONS. 

O. When I exclaim, ''Oh! I have ruined my.friend," *' Alas ! I fear 
for life," which words here appear to be thrown in between the sentenceo, 
to express passion or feeling ? 

282. Oh I Alas! 

Q. What does interjection meanf * 

283. Uirqwn between. ^ 
Q What name, then, shall we give such words bboH! aUu ! dec. f 

284. Interjections. 

Q. What, then, are interjections f , ^ 

285. Interjections are words thrown in between the 
parts of sentences, to express the passions or sudden 
foclings of the speaker. 

(1.) In vain means the same as vainly. It may, therefore, be called an 
ftrtverbial phrase, qualifying lock, by Rule IX. 

(2.) Meet agrees with voe understood, and is, therefore, connected with 
piArsttc by the conjunction hut, according to Rule XI. 

(3.) Dances and plays both agree with she, understood, and are, therefore, 
connected the former "with reads, and the latter with dances, by Rule XI. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

LIST OF INTERJECTIONS. 

L Of eamegtneu or grief ; a8,"0! oh! alas! ah!" 
2. Of wonder; ae," Really* strange!" 
a Of catting; as, "Halloo! ho! hem!'' 

4. Of attention; as, '♦ Behold ! lo ! hark !" ^ 

5. Of disgust i as,"Foh! fy! fudge! away!" 

6. OfsUence; as, "Hush! hist!" 

7. Of contempt; as, " Pish ! tush !" 

8. Of saluting; as, ** Welcome ! hail!" 

Q. Will you examine the foresoinff list, and then name an interjection of 



gheff One of wonder f One of calling f One of attention t One of dis- 
gust f One of silence f One of salutiAg ? 
Q. How m&y an interjection generally be known t 

286. By Its taking an exclamation point after it 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
" OA / I have alienated my friendJ* 

287. Ok is an interjection, a word used to expfiess pas- 
B'on or feeling. 

iCr The remaining words are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES Iir PARSmO OOlfTIlfUBD 



** Oh ! I must go and see (1.) m? " Strange ! I did not know 
dear father before (2.) he d ies. you." 

•*We eagerly pursue pleasure, but, "Hush! our instructer is at the 
alas! we often mistake the door." 

road to its (3.) enjoyment" •* Py ! how angry he is !" 

(1.) The sense is, "I must go, and I must see;** the verb see, then, 
Bgrees with /, understood, and is, therefore, connected with miut gs, ao> 
cording to Rule XI. 

Oi.) Before, an adverb. 

(S.) Apply, first, aula V.; thsn, Rals L 



RECAPITULATION 



CRITICAL REMARKS. 

COaXPOSZTZOK. 

XIX. ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

288. English Grammar teaches us to speak and write the 
English language correctly. 

289. Grammar is divided into four parts, namely, 

290. 1. Orthography, 3. Syntax, 
2. Etymology, 4. Prosody. 



XX. OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

291. Orthography includes a knowledge of the nature and 
power of letters, and teaches how to spell words correctly. 
This part of grammar is usually learned from spelling books 
and dictionaries. 
292. Orthography means word-wuddngf or spelling. 



XXI. OF ETYMOLOGY. 

293. Etymology teaches how to form, from all the wordt 
in the English language, several grand divisions or sorts, com* 
monly called Parts of Speech. 

294. It includes a knowledge of the meaning and use of 
words— *- also their different changes and derivations. 

295. Etymology signifies the origin or pedigree of words. 

XIX. What does English grammar How is a knowledge of orthography 
teach ? 2.S8. usually obtained ? 2iU. 

Into how many parts is it divided 7 S89. What does ortho;rraphy mean ? 902. 

What are th^y ? 2«»0. . XXI. What doe* etymology teach ? SOa 

XX. What does orthography inclode What does it include ? 394. ** 
•nd teach ? 291 What does the word signify 7 399. 

4* (41) 



«i ENGLISH Grammar. 

XXII. OF SYNTAX. 

296. Syntax teaches how to arrange or form words into 
.Bentences correctly. 

297. It includes a knowledge of the rules of composi- 
tion, formed from the practice of the best writers and 
s{)eakers. 

298. Syntax signifies arranging or placing together; or, as used in gium- 
mar, sentence-m^ing. 



XXIII. ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX COMBINED. 

299. The words 'of the English language are usually 
divided into nine sorts, commonly called Parts of Speech, 
namely, 

Noun, Pronoun, Preposition, 

Article, Verb, Conjunction, 

Adjective, Adverb, Interjection. 



XXIV. OF NOUNS. 

300. A noun is the name of any person, place or thing ; as, 
man, London, knife. 

301. Nouns are of two kinds, proper and common. 
Common nouns are general names ; that is, they are names 

common to all individuals of the same kind or sort ; as, house^ 
city, river. i 

302. Proper nouns are particular names; that is, they 
are the names of particular individuals of the same kind or sort ; 
as, George, Boston, Mississippi. 

303. When proper names have an article placed before them, they aro 
used as common names ; as, " He is the Cicero of his age.'* 

304. When a proper noun admits of a plural, it becomes a common noun ; 



XX n. What does syntax teach ? 396. 

What does it include ? 297. 

What does the word signify ? 298. 

XX III. How many different sorts of 
rords are there ? 299. 

What are they? 299. 

What are these sorts of words com* 
fionlv called? 299. 

X^IV. What does the word noun 
nonn ?• 

What is a noun 1 300. Give an exam* 

How many different kinds of nouns are 
ttiere, and what are they 7 301. 



What does the word common mean I 
31. 

What is a common noun ? 301. Give 
an example. 

What does proper mean ? 34. 

What is a proper noun ? 302. Give an 
example. 

When proper nouns have an article 
before them, how are they used? 303. 
Give an example. 

Are proper names used as such in the 
plural 1 304. 

Why cannot proper names have a 
plural? 304. 



NOUNS. 43 

M, '* The twelve CtMan," or, " The seven /ame»ef." This !■ obvious 
from the fact, that a proper name is, in its nature, descriptive of one object 
only, and, therefore, essentially singular. Accordingly, the nouns Span 
tardj European, American, &c. are common nouns, as well as their plurals* 
Spaniard*, Europeant, Americans, &.C.* 

305. Common nouns may also be used to signify individuals, by tht 
addition of articles or pronouns ; as, " The boy is stuotous ;'* " That girl is 
discreet.'* 

306. When a noun signifies many, it is called a noun of multitude, or % 
collective noun ; as, ** The people^ " The army." 

307. Abstract siffnifies taken from: hence an abstract noun is the name of 
• quality abstracted from its substance ; as, knowledge, goodness, virtue, Slc 

308. To nouns belong person, gender, number and case. 



XXV. PERSON. 

309. When any person, in speaking, introduces his own 
name, it is the first person ; as, " I, James, of the city of Bos* 
ton, do give," &c. 

310. The name of the person spoken to, is the second person,* 
a£ , " James, come to me." 

311.' The name of the person or thing spoken of, or about, 
is the third person ; as, " James has come." 



XXVI. GENDER. 

812. Gender is the distinction of sex. 

313. Nouns have four genders — the masculine, the feminine, 
the common, and the neuter. 

314. The masculine gender denotes the names of males; as, 
man, hoy^ &c. 

315. The feminine gender denotes the names of females ; as, 
woman, girl. 

What do they become when bo used 7 When is a noun of the second person f 

304. Give an example. ^ 3]0. Give an example. 

What kind of nouns are Spaniard, When is a noun of the third personf 

Jimericans, Spaniardgl 304. 311. Give an example. 

What effeet does the use of articles XXVI. What does the word gender 

liave on common nouns? 305. mean ? 14. 

What is a noun of nuiltitude, or a col* What is gender as applied to nouns I 

Icctive nmin? 'Mf6. Give an exnmple. 312. 

What is an abstract noun ? 307. Give What does the word iiM»e«'«nemean?lS. 

■n example. What docs the masculine gender of 

, What belong to nouns? 308. nouns denote? 314. Give an example. 

XXV. Wh*?n is a noun of the first per- What does/ewuntn* mean ? 19. 

•on ? 309. Give an example. What does the feminine gender denote? 

315. Give au example. 

* Spain it the proptr naae of a country, and Spaniard has, by lome gmnmariam, bem aJM the propat 
BUM of a people ; but the laUter b a generic term, cfaaractertsiDf any one of a freat nvmber of poraon^ hf 



44 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

816. The common gender denotes the name^ of suoh 

mals as may be either male or female ; as, pare> t, bird. 

317. The neuter gender denotes the names of objects wh"5h 
are neither males nor females ; as, chair, table, 

318. Some nouns, naturally neuter, do, by a figure o\ speech, as i b 
called, become masculine or leitinine ; as when we say d o^e sun, *- /i m 
setting,'* and of a ship, *' She sails well," &,c. 

319. The English language has three methods of dietiiigttishmg sex. T i 
319-1. By different words; as, 



Male, 


Female, 


Male. 


Female. 


Bachelor, 


Maid. 


Husband, 


Wii*^. 


Boar, 


Sow. 


fZ' 


Qveea. 


Boy, 


Girl. 


Lass. 


Brother, 


Sister. 


Lord, 


Lady. 


Buck, 


Doe. 


Man, 


Woman. 


Bull, 


Cow. 


Master, 


Mistress.^ 


Bullock or? 
Steer, < 


Heifer. 


Milter, 
Nephew, 


Spawner. 
Niece. 


Cock, 


Hen. 


Ram, 


Ewe. 


Drake, 


Bitch. 
Duck. 


Singer, 


CSongstresB^A 
\ Singer. 
Madam. 


Earl, 


Countess. 


Sir, 


Father, 


Mother. 


Sloven, 


Slut. 


Friar, 


Nun. 


Son, 


Daughter. 
Hind. 


Gander, 


Goose. 


Stag, 


Hart, 


Roe. 


Uncle, 


Aunt. 


Horse, 


Mare. 


Wizard, 


Witch. 




319-2. Byadifferenc 


e of termination 


as. 


Male. 


, Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Abbot, 


Abbess. 


Enchanter, 


Enchaijtrew 


Actor, 


Actress. 


Executor, 


Executrix. 


Administrator, 


Administratrix. 


God, 


Goddess. . 


Adulterer, 


Adulteress. 


Governor, 


Governess. 


Ambassador, 


Ambassadress. 


Heir, 


^ Heiress. 


Arbiter, 


Arbitress. 


Hero, 


Heroine. 


Baron, 


Baroness. 


Hunter, 


Huntress. 


Bridegroom, 
Benefactor, 


Bride. 


Host, 


Hostess. 


Benefactress. 


Instructer, 


Instructress. 


Caterer, 


Cateress. 


Jew, 


Jewessv 


Chanter, 


Chantress. 


Landgrave, 


Landgravins 


Conductor, 


Conductress. 


Lion, 


Lioness. 


Count, , 


Countess. 


Marquis, 


Marchibnew 


Czar, 


Czarina. 


Mayor, 


Mayoress. 


Deacon, 


Deaconessi 


Patron, 


Patroness. 


Duke, 


Duchess. 


Peer, 


Peeress. 


Elector, 


Electress. 


Poet, 


Poetess. 


Emperor, 


Empress. 


Priest, 


Priestess. 



What does the common gender denote! 
116. Give an example. 

What does ntuttr mean 1 33. 

What does the neuter gender denote 7 
S17 Give an example. 

What \9 said of nouns naturallv neu> 
ter. in respect to gender} 3ia Give an 
example. 

Hnw many gendersdo nouns have, and 
what are they? 30. 

Huw many methods are there in Eng> 
bsb of distinpuifihing sex ? 319. 

Which IS the first ; as. boy ? /firlf 319-1. 

Will you spell the feminine corresptmd- 
log to ^uksrf 31»-i. io tef 7 mpkemt 



witard ? friar ? sir 7 drake 7 earl 7 fawi^ 
hart 7 king 7 lad 7 men 7 master 7 Hnj[et ' . 
sloven 1 gon 7 stag 7 uncle 7 

Witt you spell the masculine com 
Bpon«i»<ig to maid 7 girl 7 madam 7 daugk 
ter 7 niece 7 

What is the second method of distia 
guifhiiig sex ; as, abbot 7 abbess 7 31^3. 

Will you Piwll the fwrninine mrre* 
sponding to abbot 7 actor ? administrator f 
baron7 ben^actor7 bridegromti? conduct- 
or 7 ciar7 duke 7 emperor? executor f 
god? governor? heir? hero? host? hunt 
or 7 instructer 7 Jew 7 lion 7 marquis 7 pa» 
troni peerf frsprietorl ekefherd? t&r* 



NOUNS. 



ilfflte. Femaie, 

Prince, Princess. 

Prior, Prioress. 

Prophet, Prophetess. 

Protector, Protectress. 

Proprie|or, Proprietress. 

Shepherd, Shepherdess. 

Songster, Songstress. 

&)rcerer. Sorceress. 

319-3. Fy prefiiing a noun, 

A cock-sparrow, 

A nan-servant, 

A ne-goat, 

A he -bear, 

A male' child, 

Male descendants, 



MaU 

Sultan, 

Tiger, 
Traitor, 

Tutor, 

Viscount, 

Votary, 

Widower, 

pronoun, or adjective ; as, 

A hen-sparrow. 

A maid-servanL 

A she-goat. 

A she-bear. 

A female child. 

Female descendants. 



FemaU, 

CSuUaness. 
^ Sultana. 

Tigress. 

Traitress. 

Tutoress. 

Viscountess. 

Votaress. 

Widow. 



XXVII. NUMBER. 



320. Number shows bow many are meant, wjiether one or 
more. 

321. Nouns have two numbers, the singular and the plura.. 

322. The singular number expresses but one ; as, boy. 

323. The plural number implies more than one ; as; boys, 

324. Some nouns are used in the singular number only ; as, 
vhecUy gold, sloth J pridcy dutifulness. 

325. Other nouns are used in the plural number only ; as, 
bellows, scissors, lungs, riches, &c. 

326. Some nouns are the same in both numbers ; as, deer^ 
sheep, swine. 

327. The plural number of nouns is regularly formed by 
adding s to the singular ; as, sing, dove, plur. doves. 

328. The irregular mode of forming the plural is as follows: when the 
noun singular ends in x, ch, soft, sh, or m, we add es to form the plTural ; as, 
box, boxes ; ekurek, churches ; lash, lashes ; kiss, hisses. 

329. Nouns ending in / or/e, change these terminations into ve$ to form 
the plural ; as, loaf, loaves ; mfe, wives. 



ssrer? mltan? tiger 7 tutor? viscount t 
votary? loidvjper? 

Will you spell the masculine corre- 
sponding to abbess? czarina f duchess? 
ombassadress? keroins't huntress? poet^ 
ess? prophettsa? widow? 

What is the third method of distln- 
guishing sex ; as, a num-eervant ? a maid- 
servant 7 319-3. 

Wilt you spell the feminine oorrf- 
spomlinG: to male child? male descendants ? 

XXVII. What does the word number 
mean ? 5. 

What does the number of nouna show 1 

aao. 

I What deea eingvUr mean f 8. 



What does the singular number of 
nouns imply 7 322. Give an example. 

What does pZttra/ mean ? 10. 

What does the plural number of nouns 
imply 7 ^3. Give an example. 

flow are wheat, gold, &c. used ? 334. 

How are bellows, lungs, Slc used ? 33S. 

What is said of deer, sheep, &c. 7 326. 

How many numbers do nouns have, 
and what are they 7 321. 

How is the plural nuuiber regnlartj 
formed 7 327. Give an example. 

When do we add es to form the plural I 
338. Give an example. 

What is the plural of leeP 390. 

What if the rule tor it 7 389 



M ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

330. When a noun singuUr ends in y, with a vowel before it, the pinral 
18 formed regularly ; as, Aey, key» ; delay, delay ; voZZey, valleyf, Biit if 
the y does not have a vowel before it, the plural is formed by changing y 
into tea ; as, /2y, fiies ; heauiy, beauties, 

321. The toilowing nouns form their plurals not accordmg to any geneni 
rules : — 

Sing, Flur, 
Mouse, Mice. 
Louse, Lice, 
r^— 5 Cows or 
^^'^^ iKine. 
Penny, Pence. (1.) 
Die, Dice. (2.) 
Pea, Peas. (3.) 



Sing, Plur, 

Man, Men. 
Woman, Women. 

Child, Children. 

Ox, Oxfen. 

Tooth, Teeth. 

Foot, Feet, 

Goose, Geese. 



Sing. Plur. 

Fish, Fishes. (3.^ 

Cupful, Cupfuls. 

Spoonful, Spoonfuls. 

Brother-in-law, 6 rothers-in- law- 
Court-martial, Courts-maitiaL 
5 Brothers or 
C Brethren. 



Brother, 



332. Mathematics, metaphysics, pneumatics, ethics, politics, &>c. are reck- 
oned either as singular or plural nouns. The same is equally true of means, 
alms, amends. Antipodes, credenda, minuticB, literati, &c. are always plural. 
Bandit is now consiaered the sing^ular of banditti. The noun news is always 
singular. Many nouns form then* plurals according to the laws of the lan- 
guage from which they are derived. The following are of this class : • 



Singular, 
Antithesis, 

Appendix, 

. Apex, 
Arcanum, 
Automaton, 
Axis, 
Beau, 
Basis, 
Calx, 

Cherub, 

Crisis, 

Criterion, 

Datum, 

Diaeresis, 

Desideratum, 

Effluvium, 

Ellipsis, 

Emphasis, 

Encomium, 

Erratum, 



Plural. 

Antitheses. 
C Appendixes or 
^Appendices. 

Apices. 

Arcana. 

Automata. 

Axes. 

Beaux or Beaus. 

Bases. 

Calces. 
S Cherubim or 
C Cherubs. 

Crises. 

Criteida. 

Data. 

Disreses. 

desiderata. 

Effluvia. 

Ellipses. 

Emphases. 
C Encomia or 
C Encomiums. 

Errata. 



Singular, Plural. 

Genius, Genii. (4.) 

Genus. Genera. 

Hypothesis, Hypotheses. 
Ignis fatuus, Ignes fatui. 

Jr,A^^ 5 Indices or 

^"^"' i Indexes. (5.) 
Lamina, jLaminss. 

Magnus, Magi. 

Metamorphosis, MetamorphoMss. 



Parenthesis, 
Phenomenon, 
Radius, 
Stamen, 

Seraph, 

Stimulus, 
Stratum, 
Thesis, 
Vertex, 

Vortex, 



Parentheses. 

Phenomena. 

Radii or Radiusoa. 

Stamina. 
C Seraphim or 
^ Seraphs. 

StimuU. 

Strata. 

Theses. 

Vertices. 
C Vortices or 
1 Vortexes. 



Will you spell the plural of defay 7 330. 
ffolleyf WlTat is the rule for forming 
tbew phirals ? 330. 

Will you spell the plural otfiyf 330. 
Ssauty ? Rule for the plural ? 

Do man, vmnan, form their plurals re- 
fularly, or irregularly ? 331. 

Will you spell the plural of nwn? of 
tpoman? ekild? ozt tooth? foot? goose? 
mouse ? Untse ? brother ? die? fish 1 spoon- 
ful? court-martial? 

Will you spell the singular of livo? 
kine? eoaos? brtthren? ozen? teeth? 
penes 1 pennies? peas? fishes? eupfuls? 
brothers'in law ? 

What is the plural of pea, when we re- 
fer tr quantity? Offish? 



What is the singular of bamdiuit 
332. 

In accordance with what laws does 
antithesis form the plural ? 333. 

Will you spell the plural of apet ? ap' 
penUiz? areanun? automaton ? axis ? cH 
sis? basis? criterion? datum? desidera- 
tum? ^uvium? encomium? erratum? 
genius? index? memorandum? 

Will you spell the singi^ar of basest 
beaux ? cherubs ? ellipses ? genii ? theses t 
parentheses 7 stimuli ? strata ? 

How are mathematics, optics, A:c con- 
sidered in regard to number? 332. 

Of what number is means ? 332. almsf 
? antipodes? litsrati? news? 



(l.)iVmiM,wlM(lweoiaiinMiiL (L) Diss, tat oM^ (S.) Paam nai firit, mmaias qpuatUan tm 
9MM ind Ibkn, whan muniwr it nmmrtj 

HO OtnH when denotiBf itfW or \mteta»rj iplnly : fmhum, whm denoting pemot of Mdw. (ft>. A» 
liUH, trbcii jMio'inf imtofert or tabl« of vottaoU : indit«*, M-hra rtbrriof to a||CDrfti« ^atatiUM. 



NOUNS. «l 

XXnU. CASE. 

833. Case means the different state, condition, or relation 
which nouns have to other words in the same sentence. 

334. In English, nouns have three cases — the nominative, 
the possessive, and the objective. 

335. The nominative case is usually the agent or doer, and 
Always the subject of the verb. 

336. The subject is the thing chicflv spoken of; na, '* John assists Wil< 
liam:*' here, John is the subject spoken of, or the nomipative case to the 
verb assists, 

337. The possessive case denotes possession, ownership, pro- 
perty, -&c. ; as, " William's book." This case may be distin- 
guished from the other cases by the apostrophe or the letter s. 

338. A noun in the singular forms its possessive case by 
taking the apostrophe and the letter s after it ; as, " John's hat." 

339. Plural nouns usually form their possessive case simply 
by taking the apostrophe ; as, " On eagles' wings." 

340. When the plural of nouns does not end in «, they form their posses- 
sive case by taking both the apostrophe and the letter t; as, " Men a 
houses." 

341. When the singular ends in ss, the apostrophe on/y is added ; as, "For 
goodness* sake :'* except the noun witness ; as, " The witnesses deposition." 

342. Nouns ending in nee form the possessive by adding the apistrophe 
only ; as, " For conscience' sake :*' because an additional s would occasion 
too much of the hissm^ sound, or increase the difficulty of pronunciation. 

343. The objective case denotes the object of an action or 
relation. 

344. In the sentence, " John strikes him," htm is the object of the action 
denoted by strikes; and in the sentence, " He went from London to York" 
York is the object of the relation denoted by the preposition to. 

345. DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 





Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


PlurdL 


Nominative case, 


Mother, 


Mothers. 


Man, 


Men. 


Possessive case. 


Mother's, 


Mothers*. 


Man's, 


Men's, 


Objective case, 


Mother, 


Mothers. 


Man, 


Men. 



XZVIII. What ifl the meaning of the How do nouns in the plural ? 339. 

word ease ? 47. When the ptural noun does not end is 

What is meant by the case of nouns ? «, how is its possessive formed ? 340. Give 

333. an example. 

How many eases have nouns, and what When the singular ends in ss, how it 

are they 7 334. the possessive case formed 1 341. Give 

What does nominative mean ? 49. an example. 

What is the nominative case 7 33& How is the possessive case of nouns 

Give an example. ending in nc« formed? 342. Give an ez> 

What do you understand by the subject ample. 

of a verb 7 330. Illustrate it by an exam* Why is not the • added 7 343. 

pie. What does the word olffeetivs mean 7 

What does possessiv* mean 7 59. 55. 

What does the possessive case denote 7 What does the objective ease of 

337. Give an example. nouns denote 7 343. Give an exani- 

ffow may this case be distinguished pie. 

from the other cases 7 337. What does the declension of nouns 

How do nouns in the singular form mean 7 68. 

ilMirpoescPBivf?case?33R. Give an exam- Will you decline swMsr? 34S. smmiI 

om hnttkgr f hal f 
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BVX.XI r. 

The possessive case is governed by tJie following noun* 

EXE<ICISES IN SYNTAX. 
" JohrCs wife returned" 
346. Jokn^a is a proper noun, of the masculine gender 

Che THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, POSSESSIVE CASE, aild 

ipverned by tct/e, by Rule I. 

Wife is a common noun, of the feminine gender, the third 
person, singular number, and nominative case to returned^ 
by Rule VI. 

Returned is an intransitive verb, in the indicative mood, 
imperfect tense — " 1 . I returned ; 2. You returned ; 3. He 
returned, or wife returned" — made in the third person, sin- 
gular, and agrees with trt/e, by Rule VII. 

MORE exercises IN SYNTAX. 

•* William's son has come." ** William's wife's sister remained 

** John's brother died." in town." 

^ John makes ( 1.) boys' hats." ** Rufus studied Johnson's Diction* 

"John,iost his knife." ary." ^ 

•* The boys neglected their les- " Mary's bdnnet is old." 

eons.'* " Virtue's reward is sure." (2.) 

•• Intemperance rains its votaries." " Rufus's hat is new." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSEp AND CORRECTED. 

« Brothers estate'^ 
347. If you ezamme the foregoing example, you will fiod it difHcuIt to 
ascertain whether the estate is the property of one brother or more ; if of one 
only, an apostrophe should precede the », thus ; "Brotiier's estate :" but if il 
belongs to more than one, an apostrophe should follow the s, thus; *' Bro> 
thers' estate." Mistakes of this sort often occur ; hence you perceive the 
importance in writing, of attending to the subject of grammar. 

" Mans^ happiness.^* 
348. Incorrect, because mans^ is in the possessive case, sin- 
gular number, and, therefore, the apostrophe should be placed 
before the «, according to the observations above, and Art. 338. 

Will jroa repeat the rule for theftosses- Why cannot you tell 7 

sivecasc? Rulw * If only one brother is meant, how 

In the sentence, " John*8 wift return- ahould the apostrophe be placed ? How, 

ed,* will you parse JokrCtJ wife! re- if more than one? 

Wmtd ? 346. In the phrase, ** Mana* happiness," why 

Why is JotaCt in the possessive case 7 is it incorrect for the apostrophe to follow 

337. . the » ? .348. 

What kind of a verb Is returned? 346. What is the rule for forming the pos- 

Why f 153. sessive case of nouns 7 3.%. 
In what case is viifel 346. Will you now parse maiCBf 

Why ? 335. We spell the possessive case of man 

}C3r The pupil fita'9 next parse (Jks aidi' thus, in.a-f»-(apostrophe) » ; wiii vou in 

Uonat exercises in syntax. like manner spell the possessive of John 

In the (ihrase, " Brothers estate,** does Witliam 1 Rufue ? women ? Itoyal 

one broih»*r, or more than one, own the X3r The remaining ezercisee are ta Is 

ostate ? 347. eorreeted as well as parsed. 

1.) ActiTe.t.mBiitiT* twIk "A.) MiMtive, and belunp (o rtward. bv Rule r? 



ARTICLES. 4f 

SSNTEHGES TO BE PARSED AVD CORRECTED, OONTIRUBD. 

•^ Johns son departed.*' *' I discovered Maiias faults.'* 

■* Susans sister will learn." ** Susan made little Harriets boa* 
** Charles task is too difficult" . net" 

** I have read Willies poem.'* ** Johnson makes m«D8 ahoes.** 

» ♦ EXERCISES TO BE WRITTEN.^ v 

349. Will you v^rrite down two sentences, each containing a 
proper noun, as for example, " William learns grammar" ? (Sie, 
containing a common noun ? One, containing a noun of the third 
person singular 1 One, of the third person plural, and in the 
nominative case ? One, having a noun of the second person 
singular and of the feminine gender ? One, having a noun the 
name of some article of food ? One, having a noun the name of 
some quality ? One, having a noun of multitude ? One, having 
your own name associated with book; as, '*John Griscom's 
book"? 



XXIX. OF ARTICLES. 

350. Articles are words put before nouns, to point them 
out, or to limit their meaning. 

351. There are two articles, a or an, and the. 

352. A or an is called the indefinite article. 

353. The is called the definite article. 

« 354. The article a is called indefinite, because it means no particular per- 
Bon or thing ; as, "a house," " a man*," that is, any house, any man. The 
article the is called dafinite, because it means some particular person or thing ; 
as, " the house," *' the man," meaning some particular house, some particu- 
lar man. 

355. A becomes an before a vowel, and before a silent A; as, "an acorn," 
"an hour." But if the h be sounded, the a only is used ; as, "a hand," "a 
heart :" except when the word before which the article is placed, has its ac- 
cent on the second syllable ; as, ^^an heroic action," " an historical account." 

356. Before words beginning with u long, a is used instead of an ,* as, "m 
union," *' a university." '* a useful thing." ^"" — --v^^ 

357. A 18 also used for on before the word one, because, in pronouncing 
#ne, we sound it as if writtfen umn. 

358. The article a or an means ihie; as, " an ounce," " a pound," that 
k, one ounce, one pound. 

XXIX. V^hat IB an article ? 350. But if the h ii sounded, whicb is to ba 

What does definite mean 1 78. used ? 355. Give an example. 

What is the called ? 353. Wby ? 354. What exception to this ? 355. Give an 

Oive an example. example. 

What doos indefinite mean f 81. Do we say, ** a union,** or *'«ii union** 7 

What is a or an called 7*353. Why? "a university,** or "en university**! 

154. Give an example. Why ? 356. 

How many articles are there t 351. Do we say, "a one,** or ** an w»e* I 

Name them Why ? 357. 

When doea « become «« 7 355. Give an VVhat does the article « mean 7 SSa, 

example. Give an example. 

• Either OB a liato or in a audi BHUHucript book kept for Um porpow. 



50 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

BVX.B ZZ. 

[\e indefinite article a or an belongs to nouns of ths 
singular number. 

' BVZ.S ZZZ. 

The definite article the belongs to nouns of the singular 
or plural number, 

359. Exception. When the adjectives /no, great numtf, dosen, hundred, 
Aousandf &.c. come between the noun and article, the noun to which the 
indpfimte article belongs, is plural ; as, " a few men," *' a great many men." 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
" The bird flies swiftly:' 

360. The is a definite article, and belongs to bird^ ac- 
cording to Rule III. . 

Bird is a common noun, of the common gender, the third 
PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, and in the nominative case to 
fli^a^ by Rule VI. 

Flits is an active- intransitive verb, indicative mood, 
PRESENT tense — " 1. I Ay ; 2. You fly; 3. He flies, or bird 
flies" — made in the third person, singular, and agrees 
with birdy by Rule VII. 

Swiftly is an adverb, qualifyingj^ic*, by Rule IX. 

exercises in syntax continued. 

'* The boys have arrived season- " Children attend the school." 

ab'.y. ' '* William founded a university." 

•• Galileo invented the telescope." " The grass is green." 

•* The boy had an ulcer." " Farmers carry hay into the 
" William gave an historical ac- barn." 

count (1.) of the transaction." ** The good Fcholar obeys his iiK 
•• Columbus discovered the conti- structer." 

nent of America." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 
" J/e had a ulcer'' 

361. Incorrect, because we use an before a vowel, except u 
Jiaig^trshould, therefore be an; thus, " an ulcer." 

sentences to be parsed and corrected, continued 
" A enemy approaches." •• Three barley corns make a inch." 

•* James procured a inkstand." " Eight drams make a ©unce." 

•* He conferred a honour." " They formed an union." 

••An unit figure occupies the low- ** He quoted an hard saying." 
est place in whole numbers." *^ Thomas has lost an horse." 

What is the rule for the indefinite arti- XSW" The remaining exertkea are next u 

efe ? Rule II. be parsed from the book. 

Vl^hat exception to this rule? 359. Would vou say, '' a ulcer,** or " an ul 

What is the rule for the indefinite cer" ? Why ? 361. 

article ? Rule IIL gj- The pupil ehculd 11010 take the ra- 
in the sentence, ** the bird flies swift- maining sentences te be corrected, he 

ly." hnw do you parse the f bird? Jlirs 7 should be required to parse as well as tw 

swiftiv 7 MHO. reel them. 

i (I.) Apply »ult Vill. 



AiiJ hCTlVKtS. 51 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

362. Will you write down two sentences, nsin^ in one the deflntte, 
and in the other the indefinite article ? One, containing a correctly used 
uefore u long 7 One, having a definite article correctly used befiu-e the 
(M>ni*onant A ? 

Will you write two nouns, the names of different things in the school- 
leom? Two, the names of d liferent cities? One sentenoe, having • 
loper noun used as a common noun 7 



XXX. OF ADJECTIVES. 

363. An adjectivb is a word joined to a noun, to describe 
or define it ; as, " An obedient son." 

364. In English, an adjective is varied only to express the 
^ degrees of comparison. Tliere are three degrees of compari- 
son — the positive, the comparative, and the superlative. 

365. The positive degree simply describes an object; as, 
" John is good.^* 

366. The comparative degree increases or lessens the posi- 
tive in meaning; as, "William is better than John." It im- 
plies a comparison between two. 

367. The superlative deijfree increases or lessens the positive 
to the highest or lowest degree; as, "Thomas is the best, ^^ 
" Walter is the worst." 

368. It implies a comparison between three or more. 

369. The simple word, or positive, if a monosyllable, (1.) becomes the 
comparative by adding r or er, and the superlative by adding 8t or esl, to 
the end of it ; as, loue, tourer, wisest ; great ^ greater, greatest. 

370. In words of more than one syllaole, the comparison is usually made 
by placing the adverbs more and most before the positive ; as, benevoUiU, 
mtore benevolent , most benevolent. 

371. The comparison is sometimes formed by the adverbs leai and Uasti 
as, wise, leas toi'se, least wise. 

372. Dissyllables (2.) ending in y ; as, happy i lovely j and in le, after a mute 
&.) as, aUey ample, or accented on the last syllable ; as, discreet, polite, eaail. 

XXX. What ia the meaaing of the What does it imply 7 308. 
word adjective J 95. What is a inonoBy]labIe7 369. 

What is an adjective/ 363. Give an How are monosyllablea compared f3M. 

tzample. Give ao example. 

How many degrees of eompartsoa are How are dinsyllables compared ? 9]% 
tkere 7 3ii4. What effect do JMs and Uui bate am 

Will yoa name them 1 adjectives 7 371. 

What does the positive degree do 7 365. What is a dissyllable 7 373. 
Give an example. Will you spell th« comparative and 

What does the comparative degree do 7 superlative degrees of ablef Intif I «fli> 

366. Give an example. pie? digereet? poliu? 373. 

What does it imply 7 366. Which are the mutes 7 373. 

What does tuperlative mean 7 103. How do words of more than two syb 

What does the superlative degree do? fables almost invariably form their eo«- 

317. Give an example: parison? 372. 

(I.) A 'oonlar ooc iTn«»'le. (2.) A word of two trlhblw. 

(&) ^ fc, f , t, ud fl mmI f turd, Urn niutak 
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•dmit of er snd est ; as, hawteT^ happiest ; ahler^ dUeet^ &c. Words oi 
more thtui two syllables haraty ever aidniit of these terminations. 

373. In some words, the superlative is formed by adding the adverb wosl 
to the end of them ; as, nethermost^ uttermost^ uppermost, 

374. Some adjectives, having in themselves a superlative signification, do 
not admit of comparison ; as, extreme, perfect, rights vtrong, infinite, cease* 
less, supreme, omnipotent, eternal. 

375. J3y adding ish to adjectives, we have a slight degree of comparison 
below the positive ; as, black, hlackish ; salt, saltish. 

376. Very expresses a degree of quality, but not the highest ; as, " good,'' 

377. Words used in counting and numbering are called numeral adjectives ; 
MB, one, tuHf, three ; first, second, third. These adjectives are not compared. 

378. Aa adjective put without a noun, with the definite article before it, 
becomes a noun in sense and meaning, and may be considered as such in 
parsing ; as, *' Providence rewards the good, and punishes the bad." 

BUI.XI ZV. 

Adjectives belong to the nouns which they describe. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAIL 

" John is sincere.*^ 

879. John is a proper noun, of the third person, sinoit 

LAB NUICBER, MASCULINE GENDER, aild In the NOMINATIVE CASE 

to tSj by Rule VI. 

Is is a NEUTER VERB, in the indicative mood, present 
TBN8E — " 1. I am ; 2. You are ,* 3. He or John is," — rnade in 
the THIRD person SINGULAR, and agrees with John, according 
to Rule VIL 

Sincere is an adjective, — " sincere, more sincere, most sin- 
cere," — made in the positive degree, and belongs to John, by 
Rule IV. 

exercises in syntax continued. 

** You are studious."- " One man has come." 

** John is more studious." *' Two men have departed." 

"■ William is most studious." " Twenty men will sail." 

** Mary is intelligent." ** James wrote his name on the fint 
** James is active." page." 

" Thomas is less active." " Here comes a great man." 

J* Charles is happy." " Here comes a greater man." 

* Mary is tall. Susan is taller." ** Here comes the greatest man." 

" No composition is perfect." " The first fleet contained five hun» 
'* Religion makesits votaries happy." dred men." 

laperf^teomptindf Whyf 374. superlative degrees of ^omI 7 illf wuukf 

Wfll you name several others that are Uule? 

Dol compared ? 374. When Is an adjective to be considewd 

How IS the superlative formed in the a nouuT 378. 

•^ Whlfirthe^effect of Uk added to ad- ^hat is the rule for the adjective 1 1V. 

lectives? 375. Give an example. In the phrase, «• John is sincere,** how 

What is the force of v«ry in compari- <*<> yo« pa"« •'<»*»? «•? «««««? 37». 

son 1 376. Why is rinetre in the posilUtc <^epree T 

What are numeral a«iUectivc8? 377. 365- Why do you calUs a neuter verb I 

Oiw an example. Are they compared 7 ^^• 

177. B^ £ee the pnpil next take tke tzereisss 

WiE yog spsll the comparative and thtu folUw, and parte s$ htffre. 



FRONOUNS. U 

XXXI. 

S80. Double comparatives and superlatives, since they add notbing 
to the sense, should be avoided ; as, worser, more toUer, dc^c ; alaoi 
legMer, suprfmestt numt it^nite, &c. 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you write down two scntencen, each containing^ ■ dif^rent 
adjective in the positive degree 7 Two, with adjectives in the comparative 
degree? Two, with adjectives in the superlative degree? 

Q. Will you supply such adjectives in tlie folIowJng sentences as will 

make sense? "A boy studies his lesson.** **A boy deserves 

punishment.** •* A man helps the man." " Merchants own 

ships.** ** The instructer loves scholars." ** William is a 

scholar, Rufus is a one, but Thomas is the one that I ever saw.** 



XXXII. OF PRONOUNS. 

381. A PRONOUN is a word used instead of a noun, to avoid 
a disagreeable repetition of the noun. 

382. A FEtsoNAL PRONOUN is po Called, because it invari- 
ably represents the same person. There are five personal 
pronouns — I, thou or you, he, she, it. They have person, 
number and case, like nouns ; and those of the third person 
have gender also. 

383. / is the first person, thou the second, he, she^ or it, the 
third. He is masculine, she is feminine, and it is neuter. 

384. Pronouns, like nouns, have three cases — the nomi 
native, the possessive, and the objective ; and two numbers — 
the singular and plural. 

385. Mine and thine, instead of my and thy, were formerly used in th« 
solemn style, before nouns and adjectives beginning with a vowel or silent 
*; as, "Blot out all mine iniquities." 

XXXI. Is it correct to say, ** A lesser XXXII. yVbat does the word pnmmta 

evil?" Why not? 380. Bicnify?120. 

Will you correct the following inacca- what ia a pronoun 7 381. 

racies in comparison as 1 read them to Why is a personal pronoun so called 1 

you ? 383. 

•' He if intelligenter." How many pergonal pronouns ar« 

" She is the most wisest.** there, and what are they ? 383. 

" A worser evil.** Why is this number said to include all 

** William is a bad boy; Joseph is a thepronoups? 134. 

worRer one." Which is the first person 1 the secood ? 

" He gave a more stronger proof of the the third ? 383. 

fact than the other.** To which of the pronouns do we apply 

" The pleasures of the mind are more gender ?ifi83. 

(1.) preferable than those of the body.'* Why is not gender applied to the first 

" That table is round, but this is a axid second persons ? 136. 

founder one, and that is the roundest of W aich is masculine ? 383. which femi- 

thr> three." nine' ^P" which neuter 7 383. 

" Til is is more square.** How many cases have pronouns, and 

" A more greater concern.** wha4 are they ? 384. 

" The most fairest of all the daughters How many numbers? 384. 

rf Eve.** Will you decline I? thout k§t »ki1 

" His mother*B eztremest Joy.** it ? 127. « 

(L) For 'fwn pnfarcMi than, r*Ad pnferatU to 
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XXXIII. COMPOUND PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

386. Compound personal pronouns are formed by adding 
the word self^ in the plural selves^ to the simple pronouns ; aft, 
HtMelfy themselvesj 6cc. 



FESSOlf. 

First, 
Second. 



Third. 



CASE. 

Norn. 
Poss. 
Obj. 
Norn. 

Poss. 

Obj. 

Norn. 
Poss. 

Obj. 
Nom. 
Poss. 
Ola. 



Myaelf, 
Jv anting. 
Myself, 
Thyself, or") 
Yourseli, 3 

Thyself, or^ 
Yourself, 3 
Himself, 



Poss. 
Obj. 



Himself, 
Herself, 

Herself, 

Itself, 

Itself, 



PLUKAL. 

Ourselves. 

Ourselves. 
Yourselves. 

Yourselves. 
Themselves. 

Themselves. 
Themselves. 

Themselves. 
Themselves. 

Themselves. 



BUZ.E V. 

Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which they 
stand, in gender, number and person, 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" John found his Jcnife.^* 

887. John is a proper noun, of the masculine gender, tne third 

PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, and NOMINATIYB CASK tO fouudj by 

Rule VI. 

Found is an active-transitive verb, in the indicative mmod, 
IMPERFECT TENSE — " 1. I found ; 2. You found; 3. He or John 
found" — made in the third person singular, and agrees with John, 
ky Rule VII. 

, His is a personal pronoun, of the third person singular, 
masculine gender, and agrees with Joh,n^ according to Rule V. ; in 
the possessive case, and governed by knifes by Rule I. 

Knife is a common noun, of the third person singular, neuter 
VENDER, the OBJECTIVE CASE, and Gfoverned by found, according to 
Rule VHI. 



Of what number and person is mtn« ? 
turst vuf wel tkgjfl thinet fout 
fours t 127. 

Of what gender, number and person is 
keftks?Ut 

Of what naipber, person and case is 
th«f 7 ours ? ki$ 7 hers 7 mine 7 

In what style were mius and Mne for- 
merly used 7 385. 

XXXIiL How are the compound per> 
ional pronouns formed ? 386. 



What is the rule for the agreemenVof 
personal pronouns in the phrase, ** Johb 
found his knife?" V. 

How do you parse John 7 ^87. 

Will vou parse John in the phrase, 
"John found his knife?" 387. 

Will you parse found7 his 7 knife? 
387. 

5^ The leomer should next parse the re- 
mainivfr exorcises in Syntax from, the book, 
and t/ifn take the exerciees to be written 



PRONOUNS. il 

EXBRCISES IN STITTAX OQlTTIiruSD. 

1. 
** James obtained his request** ** Ye despise reproof** 

** I will assist yon.** ^ The^ mend their pens.** 

■* He will receive his reward.** ** Mary tore her handkerchieC** 

« She misused him." •• Virtue has its reward.** 

** Sin ruins its votaries.** ** She deceived them.** 

9. 

An indulgent fiither will reprove ** John is in distress, and I wil 
his son when (1.) he deserves assist him.** 

it** ** I found Mary and her mother in 

** A dutiful son gladdens the hearts trouble, and (2.) comforted (3.) 

of his iMurents.** them.** 

EXERCISES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Win you compose two sentences, each having a different personal 
pronoun of the first penpn? One* having « prondun of the first person 
plural? 

Q. Will you fill up the following sentences with suitable pronouns, 
so as to make sense 7 ** — lost my hat, but found — > again.** ^ Let 
Harriet have — book, for — will need — to get her lesson.** •• The 
travellers lost — way, and tlie boys conducted — to — homes.** 

Q. Will you fill up the following baoken sentences with suitahle' 
words to make sense 7 ** Intemperance — • — evil.** ** Washington 

father of his .** •* Columbus America.** •• Boston 

inhabitants.** "The ocean is miles wide.** •• finrt 



XXXIV. OF ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

388. In the sentence, '* Both wealth and poverty are temptations: thai 
tends to excite pride, ihtM discontent ;'* you perceive that the word ikai 
represents wealth, and the word fftis poverty. This and that do, therefore, 
resemble pronouns, and may, for this reason, be called pronouns. 

389. When I a&y, " This house is mine, that barn is yours," the words 
this and that are joined to nouns like adjectives, to define or specify them i 
they may, on this account, be called adjectives. 

390. Adjective pronouns, theb, are words that resemble both 
pronouns and adjectives. These pronouns are sometimes call- 
ed pronominal adjectives, or specifying adjectives. 

391. The ADJECTIVE fbonouns may be divided into three 
sorts — ^the distributive, the demonstrative, and the indefinite. 

392. The distributive are those that relate to persona oi 
things, taken separately and singly. 

XXXIY. What are a^ieetive pro- Onein wbicIitheyTCseinbls a^jaetivssl 

nouns? 390. 389. 

Why are they lo called 7 388, 389. Into how many sorts may these pro. 

Bj what other name haw these pro- nouns be divided, and what are they t 

Boujis been called? 390. 891. 

Will yoa give an example in which What is a distributive proneuT 

these words resemble pronoans? 388. 393. 

(1.) AdTMk. <«.) C<»a«DcUo*. i%) Apply Bate H. 
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3V3. DISTRIBUTIVE (1.) PRONOUNS. 

Each, bvert, either, and sometimes neitbeb. 

3M. Each relates to two or more persons or things, taken separately, 
ts, " Each of his brothers is doing well." 

395. Evert relates to several persons or things, and signifies eifch one 
of them, taken separately ; as, " £very man must account for himself." 

396. Either relates to two persons or things only, taken separately, and 
signifies the one or the other; as, " I have not seen either. Hence, to 
■ay, •* Either of the three," is incorrect. 

397. Neither means not either; that is, not one nor the other; aa, 
** Neither of my friends was there." 

398. The demonstrative (2.) pronouns are those which 
precisely point out the things to which they relate. 

399. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 
Sing. Plu. 

This, These. 

That, Those. 

Former, Former. 

Latter, Latter. 

400. This and these refer to the nearest persons or things, — that and thote 
to the most distant ; as, " 7*hese gloves are superior to those." ** Both wealth 
and poverty are temptations ; that tends to excite pride, this discontent." 

401. The indefinite are those that refer to things in an 
indefinite or general manner. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS.^ 

402. Some, other, any, one, all, such, none. Of these 
pronouns, one and other are declined like nouns. Another is 
declined in the singular, but it wants the plural. 

Sing. Plu. 

. 403. Norn. Other, Others. 

Pass. Other's, Others'. 

Obj, Other, Others. 

Sing. Plu. 

404. JViwi. One, Ones. 

Pass. One's, Ones'. 

Obj, One, Ones- 

We say, ''This book," but, "These books;" also, "One man," 
•* Twenty men i" hence, 

405. Note L Adjective pronouns and numerals must agree 
in number with the nouns to which they belong. 

Wbjr is it 80 called 1 383. Which are singular? 399. Which plu- 

Which are they 7 303. ral ? 399. , 

What doei Mck refer to ? 394. Give what do thU and these refer to 7 400. 

■whHiSia„.ry relate to? 396. Give' ^Ti^llfX't^''^^'^'''^'' '""^ ^'"^ 

an example. '" example. 400. 

What does da«r relate to? 396. Give What does ij»rfe/inif« mean ? 81. 
an example. What is an indefinite pronoun 7 40L 

What does nrithtr mean ? 397. W^*^** *'! '**?y ^ *^- 

What does denumstrative mean ? 39a Will you decline oth»r ? 403. 

WlMit are demonstrative pronouns? Will you decline <wi« 7 404. 
JB6. What note do you apply in parsing ad 

Wluch are they ?^399. Jective pronou ns ? Note I. 

(1.) 9e etlM froB dUtrihute, to dividt among mmtoZ. 
OL) So callad from Mntoiuf raf «, io provt or rtiow prttitOii, 



PRONOUNS. fl 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
■ TTiese two books belong to me.** 

406l Thege is an adjective prohoum of the demonstrative kind. 
In the PLURAL NUMBER, and belongs to books, according to Note L 
Two is a NUMERAL ADJEOTivE, and belongs to bookSf by Note L 
BookSf belongs &c. are parsed as befora 

EXBRCISBS IN PARSIIfO CONTINUED, 

^Every man performs his part in ** These men might remain with 

creation.** us.*' 

•* Each man arrived at his station.*' •• Those men make many pretepces 

•• Either party can repair the in- * to religion." 

jury." "All rational beings desire happi- 
*8ome persons cannot acquire 



wealth.** ••By application almost any boy 
**Many people obtain riches with may acquire an honorable 

apparently little exertion.*' rank in his class." 

** One boy labors for his imp/rove- '•Good and virtuous men if ill 

ment" sooner (1.) or later (l.)i attain 

** This man neglects his affairs." to happiness." 

" TTie old bird feeds her young ones," 
407. Oneg is an inde/inite pronoun, representing birds ; in the 

COMMON GENDER, THIRD PERSON PLURAL, In the OBJECTIVE CASE, and 

governed by feeds^ agreeably to Rule VIII. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

■* One boy influences many others." others spend their time in idleness ; 

" None act their part too well." the former will receive praise, the 

•** Some scholars study diligently ; latter censure." 
We cannot say, " Them run,'* but, ** They rum** hence, 
Note II. When a noun or pronoun is the subject of the 

verb, it should be in the nominative case. 
It is very common for persons in conversation to say, " Them books," 

" Them knives," &c. instead of " Those books," •• Those knives," &c. 

The incorrectness here alluded to consists in substituting a personal in the 

place of an adjective pronoun : hence, 

Note III. The pronoun them should not be used in the plaqe 
of these or those. 

In the phrase, " These two books,'* &c " Them will go.** 
will you parse thw? two? 406. *• Him and me went to church.** 

• Will you now take the book, and parse ** Art thee well ?" 
the remaining exercises under Note I. ? *' Him who is diligent will improve.** 

In the phrase, "The o(d bird feeds h'er Would you say, " Tkem knives, or, 

young ones," will you parse owes ? 407. ". These knives" 7 Wh^ ? III. 

Will you correct by Note I. the follow* ' In what does the incorrectness oon- 

iog examples, as I read them to you ? sist ? III. 

" He will not come this two hours.' Will yoa correct the following stpres- 

•• I dislike those sort of books." sions ? » 

" 1 have two canes ; you may have any " Them boys are very idle." 
of them." " Bring me tbem pens." 

Do we say, " 71«y nin," or, •• Thtm *♦ Which of them three things Joyce 

run?" Why? Note II. prefer?" 

Will you now correct, by Note TI. the i£^ The pupil msy next take the mur 

fnllowingexanipips as I read them to you? eises to be toritten. 



IS ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

' SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. WiU you compo^ two sentences, each having a different adjeetivie 
pronoun? One, having a demonstrative pronoun? One, having an in< 
definite pronoun used as a noun ? 

Q. Will you fill up with pronouns suitable to make sense the tollow- 
ing phrases ? ** When Harriet found ^- book, — tore ^ and then flung 
— away." •• — man likes — fiirm, — merchandise.** 

Q. Will you compose a proper example under Rule 1. 7 One muder 
Rule II. ? Rule III. ? Riile IV. 7 Rule V. 7 Rule YI. ? 



XXXV. OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

408. In the sentence, " That man is happy, who lives virtuously,** the 
word who is a pronoun, because it stands for a noun (the noun man), and it is 
a relative, because it relates or refers to this noun in the same sentence : hence, 

409. A relative pronoun is a word that usually stands for 
some noun before it in the same sentence. 

410. There are three relative pronouns, viz. 

411. Who, which, and that. 

412. Who is used in speaking of persons ; as, '< The man 
who came." 

413. Which is used in speaking of animals or things ; as, 
« The bird which sings," " The tree which I planted." 

414. TVhichi however, is used in speaking of persons, when we wish to 
distinguish one of two individuals, or a particular person among many 
others ; as, " Which of the two is he f " " Which of them has gone ?" 

416. That, as a relative, is often used, in speaking either of 
persons or things, in the place of who or which ; as, 

"The boy that reads,'* or, "The boy who reads;" "The bird that 
flew,** or, "The bird which flew;*' "The bench that was made," or, 
" The bench which was made." 

Thai is used in preference to who or which, in the following cases : — 

1. In speakinff both of persons and things ; as, " The man and the beast 
that I saw, perished.** 

2. In speaking of children ? as, " The child that I met.*' ' 

3. After the adjective some; as, " He is the same man that we saw 
yesterday." 

4. After the superlative degree; as, "He is the wisest man that tht 
world ever produced." 

5. After the relative who ; as, "Who that reflects." ^ 
415 — 1. Exception. Tliat, as a relative, cannot take the preposition im 

mediately before it ; as, " He is the same man with that you were acquaint- 
ed." For with that, read with whom. It is remarkable, however, that, 
when the arrangement is a little varied, the word that admits the preposi- 
tion ; as, " He IS the same man thai you ^ere acquainted with.'* 

X^XV. In the leatence, " Tliat man speaking of persons 7 Give an example. 
IS happy, who lives virtuouvly," what 4J4. 
r?""?. , «^**? " **•' ^**y ' *^ ^*'*' When may thit be used? 415. 

WhaM. . ~l^Hv. nrnno... ? HVk I« ^^ COffeCt tO SSy, " The Child WhO V 

wm vnn n™ Z£ ?Ti Whv not ? " The same man who r Why 

Whin'^Hn LtTJ^lS J pV;« .« •«« not? " Th® '^"cst man which?" Why 

01^412 "''*' " ^^*'' ^^ "fleets r* Why noi7 

When do we use which t Give an ex- **^ J 1. 2, 3, 4, 5. 
«mple. 413. What ezcepMjon is mentioned f 415— 1 

In what cases do we use which, in G^ve an eznmpi . 415—1. 
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416—1. We can §ay, " The man who," or " The mev who," !iiing the 
elative who in speak in^r either of one man or more than one : w&t, then, n 
•f both numbers, and is thus dedined : 

Singular, PlurdL 

Norn. Who, Who. 

Pom. Whose, Whose. 

Obj. Whom, Whom. 

417. WhuA and th<u are of both numbers, but they are not declined, ex- 
eept that vAose is sometimes used as the possessive case odphiek { as, '* Is 
there any other doctrine whose followers are punished ?" 

418. Whose, used in the manner last descnb^d, is made to represent thret 
•rords ; as, " Piulosophv whose end," for " the end of which.' 

419. Antecedent signifies going hrfore. 

420. The noun or pronoun which goes before the relative, and to which 
the relative refers, is therefore called the antecedent of the relative ; as, 
** John, who has gone." Here, John is the antecedent oiwho. 

421. When you are told that who, vihidi, and that are relatives, you should 
not ^et the impression that the last two are always relatives ; for that is a 
relative only when it is used in the sense of toAo or which i that is, whenioAo 
or which may be used in its place, without destroying the sense ; as, ** Here 
is the knife that I found," which can be altered to " Here is the knife which 
I found," without injurs^ to the sense. 

422. That, when it points out or specifies some particular person or thing, 
is reckoned an adjective pronoun. When not used as a relative, nor as an 
adjective pronoun, it is reckoned a conjunction; as, '^ He studies that he 
may learn." 

423. Hence it appears that the word that may be used sometimes as a rela- 
tive pronoun, sometimes as an adjective pronoun, and sometimes as a con* 
junction. 

4;24. Since relative pronouns stand for nouns, as weU as personal pro- 
nouns, they should therefore agree with nouns in the same particulars and 
by the same rulov Rule V. wdl therefore apply to both. 

, EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" That man is happy who lives virtuously.^ 
425. That is a demonstrative phonoun, of the singular 
DUMBER, and belonos to man^ by Note I. 

Who is a RELATIVE pronoun, of the masculine gender, 
THIRD PERSON SINGULAR, and agrees with ^nan, by Rule V. It 
is in the nominative case to lives^ according to Rule VI. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

* That man is fortunate who es- ** I met the same man in the market 
capes censure. to-day (1.), that 1 met yesterday 

" The girl whom I saw, perished.** in the street 

How many nrimbers has toAo? 416. When is that an adjective pronoun t 

Will you decline it 7 41ft— 1. ' Give an example. 422. 

How many numbers have whiek and When a conjunction? Give an exam* 

ikat 7 Are they declined ? 417. pie. 422. 



What exception to this? 417. How many different parts of 

When whMt is used as the possossive may that represent ? 423.- 

•ase of tohich, how many words does it What is the rule for the agreement of 

represent? Give an example. 418> relative pronouns? 424. 

Wbat is the meaning of antecedent! Will you parse thai, in ttao phrase, 

410. •• That man" ? 425. 

What is the antecedent of a pronoun ? In the sentence, ** That man is happy 

Give an example. 420. who lives virtuously," will you parse 

Is that always a relative ? 421. who 7 425. 

When is it a relative ? Give an exam- Will you now take the book, and pans 

pie. 42i the remaining exercises ? 

(1.; AdTwfe. 
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** You, who came first, should retire ^ That house, which stands on .the 
first" hill, once (1.) bel6nged to ihe.** 

You taught the boy whose hat I ** The boy whom I instruct Isarne 
found." well." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. ' 
" The man which 1 3awJ* 
426. Incorrect ; because, in speaking of persons, who, whi9^ 
Or whom is generally- to be used. It should therefore read, 
••The man whom I saw." * 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED, CONTINUED. 

* The bird whom I killed had made •• Thou who are in prosperity must 

her nest." assist me in adversity." 

''The man which visited me has '*He which shuns vice does gene- 

lefl town." rally practise virtue." 

** That man is happy whom is vir- ** I, who lives by year charity, should 

tuous." be grateful." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you construct a sentence containing the relative who ? One. 
containing which? One, containing that? 

Q, Will you fill up the following sentences with relatives correctly 

used ? " The man sins shall die." " The boy studies will 

learn." ** The bird sung so sweetly has flown." Will you fill up 

the following with one or more words that will make sense ? ** Intempe- 
rance evils." " If truth sorry." 

Q. Will you embrace in different sentences, each of the following words T 
Washington^* ColumbuB^ Captain Cook^ Indians^ Witdmn^ Riches, James 
Monroe. 



XXXVI. OF COMPOUND AND INTERROGATIVE 
PRONOUNS. 

427. " I took what you gave m^" 

" I took that which you gave me." 

*• I took the thing which you gave me." 

*' I took tJiose things which you gave me." 

428. By examining the forepoing sentences, you will see that the word 
what, in the first example, meaus the same as the words in italics in the suc- 
cessive ones : the word w?iat, then, is clearly a pronoun ; and because it 
stands for more than one word, it is called a compound pronoun. The word 
before the relative which^ in the phrase *' that whicn," or *• the thing which," 
is the antecedent of which. Hence, 

429. What is a compound relative pronoun, including 
both the antecedent and the relative, and is generally equiva- 
lent to THAT WHICH. 

Instead of saying, "The man which I tencee which mean the same as "1 took 

■aw," what should I say? Why? 426. what you gave me" ? 427. 

Will you correct and parse the remain* What words, then,' does what stand for f 

Ing exercises, and then take the exercises 428. 

to be written ? Why is what a pronoun ? 428. 

XXXVI. Will you repeat those sen- Why a compound pronoun ? 428. 

* Thus, " WaahiDgtoD wu a tne patriot," fee. 7^ pupil may writt t^otrai nntenct» on each voort. 
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430. Who, wkiA, and what haye Bometimea the worda ever or fMve^ an- 
nexed (1.) to them : and each combination of this sort ia called a compound 
relative ; aa, whoever, whosoever, whichever, whichsoever, &c. They are not 
often used. 

431. TV%o, whidi, and what are called interrogativea, or relativea of the 
interrogative kind, when they are used in asking (questions; as, " Who ia 
he f" " Which is the book f* ** What are you doing f" These relativea, 
you perceive, have no antecedents, but relate to some word or phrase con- 
tained in the anawer, which is called a svbseoueni, because it follows after 
the relative; as, "Whom did you seef" Ans. "John." Here John m 
the subsequent to which whom refers. < 

432. Hence it follows, that antecedent and subsequent are opposed to each 
other in meaning; the former signifying ^otfi^ heforet iheldXter following after. 

433. •WTiether was formerly made use of to express interrog^ation ; as, 
* Whether of these shall I choose f" but it is now seldom used, the inter- 
rogative which supplying its place. 

434. Which, what, and, as we have already seen, that, when joined to 
nouns, are adjective pronouns ; as, " unto which promise our twelve tribes.'* 

435. When what and which are joined to nouns in asking questions, they 
ire called interrogative adjective pronouns ; as, " Which horse did he take ? 

436. In some matances, we find what used in the sense of an inteijection ; 
' as, " What ! take my money, and then my life ?" 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
" / tmll leave what is useless" 

437. What, in the example above, means the same as, " that which,*' or, 
'* the thing which ;" we will, therefore, in parsing it, bear in mind that it 
has the government and agreement of two separate words. We will first 
parse it as standing for thing, and secondly for which. 

What is a compound relative pronoun, and is equivalent Xo 
" that which,*' or, " the thing which.*' In representing thing, it 
may be considered a pronoun of the third person singular, neu- 
ter GENDER, in the objective case, and governed by leave, accord- 
iDg to Rule VIII. 

What, in representing which, may be considered a relative pro- 
noun of the third person singular, neuter gender, and relates 
to thing for its antecedent, according to Rule V. and in the noiu 
mative case to is, by Rule VI. 

/« is a NEUTER VERB, in the indicative mood, present tense — 
''I. I am ; 2. You are; d. He or which is*' — made in the third per- 
son singular, and agrees with which, the relative part of the pro- 
noun ^hat, according to Rule VII. 

Us iess is an adjective, in the positive degree, and belongs to 
what, by Rule IV. 

How may vhat be described 1 439. When are what, which, and that adjec- 

Will you give three ezampiea of com- tive pronouns? Give an example. 434. 
^und pronouns formed by annexing eeer Which of the relatives are sometimes in- 

or toner ? 430. terrogative adjective pronouns ? When 9 

What is the meaning of annextdf 435. 
^0. When I say, " What » rob me of my 

When are who, wMeJk, and what called money, and then take my life ?'* in what 

Interrogaiives ? 431. sense is what used ? 436. 

What are the nouns called, to which In the sentence, '' I will leave what ia 

Interrogatives refer ? 431. useless," how do you parse what 7 itk 

What is the meaning of subaequentt useless? 437. 
133. What does what stand for 7 437. 

Why 80 called 7 431. Do you parse it as one word or two I 

In the phrase, •* Whom did you see 7** What two ? 437. 
ffiM. ** John ;** which word is the subse* tC^ The pupil may now parse the r» 

qi«ent7 431. maining exercises on the pronoun what. 



li ENGLISH GRAMMAR^ 

EXERCISES IN STNTAX CONTINUED. 
"James will do what is proper.** ** William demands what I < 

•• You heard what I said." give.** 

" Whatever improves delighU him." •* They advocate what b excellent • 



XXXVIL OF THE VERB. 

438. A VERB is a word that expresses action or bein0. 
Verbs are of three kinds — active, passive, and neuter. 
^439. An active verb expresses action, and the actor ia 
always the nominative case ; as, " John runs." Active verbs 
are either transitive or intransitive. 

440. An active verb is transitive, when it either has or may 
have an object afler it, on which (he action terminates; as, 
" John beats William." 

441. An active verb is intransitive, when it neither has nor 
can have an object after it. 

442. Passive means suffering or receiving. 

443. When I say, *' John is beaten by William," is heaten is a verb, 
because it expresses action ; and it is a passive verb, because it ezpresdes 
the action received by Jphn ; and if John receives the action, then he is tha 
object of it : hence, 

444. A passive verb expresses action or effect received. 
446. The object is always its subject or nominative case. 

446. Active nominative^ or actor^ " John strikes William." 

447. Passive nominative, or object, '* William is struck by 
John." 

44&. By examining the foregoing examples, yon will see that when the 
verb is active, its nominative is likewise active ; and when the verjs is pas- 
sive, its nominative is likewise passive. 

449. The passive voice is a convenient mode of expression on og ssions 
jWhen we wish to state tohat has been done, without exposing the ai> hor ; 
thus, instead of saying, " William struck John," I can, to avoid alluding 
to William, say, " John was struck." 

XXXVIL What is tbe meaning of In the example, "John is beaten bf 

•«rft?* William," which is the verb? Why! 

Why so called 1 143. What kind ? Why ? 443. 

What is a verb 1 438. Which word is the object ? Why ? 441. 

What is an active verb 1 439. What, then, is a passive verb ? 444. 

What is always its nominative 7 Give Which is the nominative to a paaaivt 

an example. 439. verb, the af^ent or the object ? 445. 

What is the meaning of tranritiveT\ Is the nominative to an active verb ae 

of intransitive ?l live or passive ? Give an example. 448. 

How may active verbs be divided ? 439. Is the nominative to a passive verb ae 

When is an active verb transitive? tive or pa(»sive? Give an example. 448. 

Qive an example. 440. In what particular is the passive voics 

When is an active verb intransitive? a convenient form of expression ? Giv* 

nivf: an example. 441. an example. 449. 

What is the meaning of putivl 448. What is the meaning of neuter 1^ 

•— ' 1 * ■ " ■ ■* 

• hM qunUoo to I49L t Sm quMtioB to isa I Sm qowtiOB to 16a ( Sm quertni to Ifl7. 



MOOD. m 

450. A neuter verb is one that is neither active nor passive, 
expressing simply either being or existence in a certain state , 
as, «« He «/#," " He i$ at home." 



XXXVIII. MOOD, OR MOPE. 

451. Mood, or kodb, is the manner of representing action 
or being. 

453. The INDICATIVE mood is used simply for indicating or 
declar'ng a thing, or asking a question ; as, *' I walk ;" '' Do I 
walk?'' 

453. The POTENTIAL MOOD is used for expressing possi- 
bility, liberty, power, will, or obligation, either with or without 
asking a qv^estion ; as, " I may go ;" " May I go ?" " He must 
read," dec. 

4M. Of the suBiTTKcnrs mood. The term mbjunetive ngnifies subjoin' 
ei or added to. 

459. When I say, " I will go, if he desire it," the phrase, " if he desire 
it," is added on to the one before it: hence, we say, *' if he desire it," is 
in the subjunctive mood. The term, however, is limited to such sentences 
as are preceded by the conjunctions t/, unlesst aUhought exceptf lest, &c., 
which imply doubt or some uncertainty. 

456. The subjunctive mood is used for expressing doubt or 
uncertainty. 

457. A verb in the subjunctive mood may be expressed in two different 
forms. It is equally correct to say, '* If he i« poor, he is respected," and, 
" II he be studious, he will excel/' The verbs be and is are both in tlie 
present tense ; and since each has the conjunction if before it, each is ia 

' the subjunctive mood. 

458. The phrase, " If he be studious," means the same as, " If he wiU 
he studious ;" it therefore plainly implies future time. 

459. On the contrary, in the phrase, •* If he is poor," the sense plainly 
is, " If he is now, at the present time, poor," wiihout any reference to 
future time. 

460. Hence it appears, that, in one form of the verb, doubt only is im- 
plied ; and in the other, both doubt and future time. 

What is a neuter verb 7 Give an exam- Row is the term subjunetive limited f 

pie. 450. 455. 

How many kinds of verba are there. What is the subjunctive mood used 

fend what are they? 43a for? 456. 

XXXVIII. What is the meaninf of How many different forms has it ? 457 

moodi 166. Give an example of each. 457. 

What 18 mood? 451. In what tense are the verbs hs and ist 

What is the meaning of indieativt f 457. 

168. In what mood is each with the eoa- 

What ia the indicative mood used for 1 Junction if before it ? 457. 

Give an example. 452. What does, '* If he be studious,** meaOt 

What is the meaning ofpotsntialJ 212. as it respects time 7 458. 

What is the potential mood used for 7 What tense, then, is referred to 1 458. 

Ojve an example. 453. What does, '* If he is poor,** mean, ia 

What is the meaning of sulgunetive t respect to time 1 459. 

454. What idea, then, is implied in the ont 

In what mood is, *« If he desire it 7" form ? 460. 

459. What two ideas in the other fonnf4<i& 



M ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

461. The verb i$ corresponds whh the common form of the verb As is, 
In the indicative mood, prestpr tense: as, *' I am, you are, he is:" — we 
will, therefore, when the verb is varied as usual, call it the common form 
of the subjunctive mood ; and when the verb is not varied in the different 
persons, we will call it the subjunctive form, since* this form is peculiar to 
this mood. You should here be informed that this distinction relates onlT 
to the present tense, it being customary to vary the terminations of the verb 
in the remainihe tenses, as usual. 

462. The following general rules will direct you in the proper use of Um 
subjunctive mood: 

463. When any verb in the subjunctive mood, present tense, 
has a reference to future time, we should use the 









SUBJUNCTIVE 


FORM. 




464 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Singular, 
If I love. 
If thou or you 
If he love. 


Present Tense. 

1. 

love. 2. 

3. 


Plural. 
If we love. 
If ye or you 
If they love. 


love. 



465. When a verb in the subjunctive mood, present tenie, 
has no reference to future time, we should use the 

COMMOIf FORM. 
Singular, PluraL 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

•2. If thou lovest, or 7 2. If ye love, or") 

If you love. $ If you love. 3 

3. If he loves. 8. If they love. 

466. Other conjunctions, besides if, are used before the subjunctive 
mood. If is perhaps used most frequently, because it implies doubt more 
strongly than most others. 

467. By the foregoing, you may perceive that when the verb is in the sub- 
junctive form, spme auxiliary verb is always understood ; as, '* He will not be 
pardoned unless he repent," that is, " unless he will repent ;" ** If thou ever 
return, thou shouldst be thankful," that is, •' if thou shouldst ever return.** 

468. A verb in the indicative mood is converted into the subjunctive, 
common form, simply by placing a conjunction, implying doubt, before it ; 
as, "I walk," the indicative mood, becomes subjunctive by prefixing if; 
thus, " If I walk." 

469. In like manner, a verb in the potential may be chanced to the sub- 
junctive ; as, '* I can go," is the potential ; '* If I can go," the subjunctive. 

470. Of the- IMPERATIVE MOOD. When I say, '* John, mind your book/' 
I command John to do something ; and because imperative means command' 
ingt we say that mind, in the phrase above, is in the imperative mood. 

With wbat does the verb is corre- Whatdoeei, *' He will not be pardoned 

spond ? 461. unless he repent/* mean 7 467. 

How is the verb varied in the oommon V^hat, then, is understood ? 467. 
form of the subjunctive mood 1 461. " If thou ever return, thou shouldst bs 

Why called common 1 How varied in thankful :" what does this mean ? 467. 
the subjunctive form! Why called sub- What, then, is understood 1 467. 

'"nowUtSidistinction limited? 461. .JI^^'J *'^*y- understood in this 

How are the remaining tenses varied? How may a verb in the indicati-.. 

When do we use the subjunctive form ? J^ ^ converted into the subjunctive 1 

^irjii »«■• */«ni«<».t« tha irorK /iM.« in th:. ^ow csn the potential be changed to 

fcJ!S;'!nThe7i~"Ml'LTS5~'" *" »^ .ubJuncUveToW. .» .„mpj«. m 

When do we use the common form ? *»> what mood is, " John, mind your 

455^ studies?" Why? 470. 

Why is the conjunction if used most What is the meaning of liiy«r«ciMf 

fttqaeatlyin the subjunctive nood? 466. 470. 



MOOD. db 

471. ThSfe modd, tor reasona aangxied befoRi, (214.) embiiow the feDmr- 
iDg particulan : 

1. Command; as, "John, ait up." 

2. Entreaty; aa, "Do viait me.'* 

3. Exhorting; aa, "Remember mv oonnaeL" 

4. Fermitting ; aa, " Go in peace.'* 

472. The imperative mood, then, is used for commanding^ 
sfitreating, exhorting, or permitting. 

478. The implication of thia mood ia limited to the second person ; ■» 
" John, come to me ;" because, in uttering a command, making an entreaty 
&c. we muat necearahly addreaa aome one ; hence, you can aee the reaaoi. 
why this mood has but one person, yii. the second. 

474. We cannot, with any propriety, command a peraon to-day, or m 
present time, to do any thii^ m past time, yesterday for instance ; con- 
aequently a verb in thia mood cannot have any paat tenae. 

475. When I command a peraon to do any tUng, the performance of ths 
command muat take place in a period of time aubaequent to that of the com- 
mand ; that ia, in future time ; but the command itaelf muat, from the very 
nature of the case, take place in present time : this mood, therefore, can- 
not, strictly speaking, have any future tenae : hence, 

476. A yerb m the imperative mood muat be in the preaent tenae, and in 
the aecond person. 

477. Of the iNFimrivx mood. In the phrasea, " John begina to ainff,*' 
" The boys begin to sing," " Thou beginnest to sing,*' you perceive &at 
the verb to sing is not varied to correspond with the number and peraon of 
its different aeenta, Jt^i the (oy«, ana thou .- hence, to sing is aud not to 
be limited either by person or number. 

478. This mood, then, is properly denommated inJimtiM, signifying nol 
Hmited : hence, 

479. The infinitive mood is used to express an action not 
limited either by person or number. 

480. To, the vsual sien of this mood, is sometimes understood ; aa, " Let 
me go,'* instead of, " Let me to go ;'* " I heard him say it,'* for, *' I heard 
him to say it." This little word to, when used before verbs in this man- 
ner, is not a preposition^ but forms a part of the verb, and, in parsing, 
should be so considered. 

481. From the foregoing, it appears that there are five 
moods — the indicative, the imperative, the potei^tial, the sub- 
junctive, and the infinitive. 

now many particulars does this mood What is the meaaing of h^Mvst 

■nhrace ? 471. Why so many ? 314. 478. 

What, then, is the imperative mood In what mood is «<ii^, in tlie phrases 

as('(t for ? 472. Give an example of com- *' John bfsins to sing," ** The boys begin 

Banding? one of entreating? one of to sing,* "Thou bl^innest to sing?** 

sxborting ? one of permitting ? 471. 477, 478. 

ITow many persons has this mood ? 473. In wh» particulars is this mood reck 

What person is it? 473. oned not o be limited ? 477. 

Has this mood any past tense? Why? What, Jien, is the infinitive mood 

474. used for? 479. 

When I command a person, when, if What ik the usaal sign of this laood I 

at all, must the performance of the com> 480. 

mand take p1ace>? 47& Is it always expressed ? Give an ez- 

When, or in what time, mast the com- ample. 48U. 

mand itself be given ? 475. How i^ the sign to to be parseif? 

Has this mood, then, any Aiture tense ? 480- 

475. Why parsed with the verb ? 480. 
How many tenses, then, has it ? How How many moods are there, and wtat 

nany persons.? 476. are th^ ? 481. 

5 

I 
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XXXIX. OF TENSE. 

482. The present tense expresses what is how taking place 
as, " John swims." 

483. This tense is often employed to express the actions of persons long 
since dead ; as, " Seneca reasons and moralizes well." 

484. The present tense, preceded by the words when, before, <tfier, a$ 
•son as, Slc, is sometimes used to point out the relative time of a future 
action; as, ** When he arrives, he will hear the news." 

485. This tense is elegantly applied to ;quaUties and things which are in 
then: nature unchangeable; .as, "Truth is eternal;" "William boldly 
asserted there was no God ;" properly, " is no God." 

486. In animated (1.) historical narrations, (2.) this tense is sometimes 
used for the impertect; as, "He erUen the territory of the peaceable /in 
habitants; he tights and conquers, takes an immense booty, which he 
divides among his soldiers, and returns home to enjoy an empty triumph." 

487. The imperfect tense expresses what took place in time 
past, however distant ; as, " John died." 

488. The perfect tense expresses what has taken place, and 
conveys an allusion to the present time ; as, " I have finished 
my letter." 

489. When any particular period of past time is specified or alluded to, 
we use the imperfect tense; as, "John wrote yesterday;" but when no 
particular past tune is specified, we use the perfect tense ; as, "I have read 
Virgil many times." 

490. The perfect tense and the imperfect tense both denote a thmg that 
is past ; but the former denotes it in such a manner that there is still actually 
remaining some part of the time to slide away, wherein we declare the 
thing has been done ; whereas the imperfect denotes the thine or action 
past, in such a manner, that nothing remains of that tiihe in which it was 
done. If we speak of the present century, we say, " Philosophers have 
made great discoveries in the present century ;" but if we speak of the last 
centurv, we say, " Philosophers made great discoveries in the last century." 
— " He has been much afflicted this year." " I have this week read the 
king's proclamation.' ' "I have heard great news this momine." In these 
instances, He has been, I have read, and heard, denote things that are past ; 

XXXTX. What is the meaning of pre- What does the perfect tense express?. 

Mitt? 173. Give an example. 488. 

What doea the present tense express ? " John wrote yesterday." What tensa 

483. Give an example. 482. is the verb in here? 489. 

** Seneca reasons well." What tense Why is this tense used ? 489. 
is employed here ? Why 7 483. " I have read Virgil many times." Why 

In the piirase, " Wher he arrives," is the perfect teQse used here ? 489. 
(tature time is alluded to why, then, is What do both the perfect and imper- 

the present employed ? 484. feet denote ? 490. 

Do we sav, '* There is," or, ** there was How does the former denote it 1 490. 
no God ?" Why ? 485. How does the latter ? 490. 

What is the meaning of antmat«<? 486. Do we say, " Philosophers made," or, 

< Meaning of narrution$ ? 486. " have made, great discoveries in the pre 

" He enters the territory," &c. Why is sent century ?" Why ? 490. 
the present tense used ? 486. Which tense do we use in speaking Of 

What is the meaning of iMperfere? 181. the last century? 400. Give an exani< 

How came this term to be used, to de- pie. 490. 
note an action past and finished ?* " I have this week read the king's pro- 

What does the imperfect tense express ? clamation." *' I have heard great news 

187. Give an example. 487. this morning." W/iich are the verba 

Meaning of perfutTf used in these two sentvnces ? 490. 

(1.) Livalf. (fi.) Drvcriptioiii, nr telliDi wUt hM b—tk Aoa*. 

• IM mMWlten tn lOL t ViniibH. nr cumplat*. 



TENSES. — PARTICIPLES. $} 

Unt they occurred in tfaia year, in this week, and to-day ; and still then 
remains a part of this year, week, and day, whereof I speak. 

490—1. In general, the perfect tense may be applied wherever the action 
is connected with the present time, by the actual existence, either of the 
author or of the work, though it may have been performed many centuriee 
Bso ; bui^ if neither the author nor the work now remains, it cannot be used. 
We may say, •• Cicero has written orations ;" but we cannot say, *• Cicero 
has written poems ;'* because the orations are in beine, but th^ poems are 
lost. Speakmg of priests in general, we may say, *' Tnev have, m all ages. 
daimed great powers ;" because the general order of the priesthood still 
exists: but if we speak of the Druids, as any particular order of priests, 



which does not now exist, we cannot use this tense. We cannot sayj 
** The Druid prieats have claimed great powers ;" but must say, " The Druid 
priests claimed great powers ;" because that order is now totally extinct. 

491. The pluperfect tense expresses what had taken place at 
some past time mentioned ; as, " I had finished my letter before 
my father returned." 

492. The first future tense expresses what will take place ; 
as, " John will come." 

493. The second future expresses what will have taken 
place, at or before some future time mentioned ; as, '* I shall 
have finished my business before the stoam-boat starts." 

494. Tense is the distinction of time, and admits of six 
variations, namely — the present, the imperfect, the perfect, the 
pluperfect, and the first and second future tenses. 



XL. OF PARTICIPLES. 

495. In the phrase, "I found a man laboring in the field,*' the word 
laboring shows what the man was doing, and therefore resembles a verb. 
When I say, *♦ The laboring man should not be wronged," laboring ia 
joined to the noun man, to describe it, and therefore resembles an adjective. 

496. The word laboring, then, partakes of the nature of two different 
parr« of speech ; and since •participle signifies partaking of, we will call 
such words as laboring^ participles. 

a . 

What do they denote ? When did these Give an example. 492. Why called flnt 

thingsa occur? 400. fiitare?* 

To what may the perfect tense in gen- What does the second Aiture express ? 

era] be applied ? What exception is men- Give an example. 493. 

tioned ? 490—1. How many tenses are there in all, and 

Do we say, " Cicero vrett" or, " hat what are they ? 494. 

written, orations ?" " Cicero wrote,^* or, In what mood is, " He runs.?" Why f 

• " luu loritten:' poems ?" Why ? 4. 0—1. 452. " Does he run ?" Why 1 452. " I 

In speaking of priests, in general, why may run ?** Why 1 453. " Should I have 

do we say, " They have in aU ages claim- studied ?** Why ? 453. ** If he accept }** 

ed great powers?" 490— 1. Why? 456. "If he accepts!" Whv? 

Can we say, " The Druid priests have 456. " To sing ?" Why ? 479. 

claimed great powers ?" What should we In what tense is, " He sings V* Why ? 

■av? Why ? 490—1. 482. " Did he sing ?" Why ? 487. " H« 

What is the meaning of vluperfeetl has read?" 48a Why? **Htd be writ- 

186. ten?" 491. Why? "Shall he go?" 49SL 

What does the pluperfect tense ex- ** I shall have gone 7" Why ? 493. 

press? 491. Give an example. 491. XL. What parts of speech does fa&M*> 

Meaning of fiUMre 7 177. ing resemble? Give an example. 495 

What £ies the first fiiture express? What is the meaning ofparttei^^e 7 498. 



» ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

497. AH particblefl are derived from verbe ; thiui, from Idor ttnm 
laboring ; Irom htat, heating; rejoice, rejoicing ^ &c.: hence, 

498. The participle is a word derived from a verb, and par- 
takes of the nature of a verb and adjective. 

499. When I say, " John is writing,'* the participle writing shows what 
John IS now doing, but has not £uiiwed ; yniting, then, may be called a 
present participle : hence, 

500. The present participle expresses what is now taking 
place, but not finished. 

501 — 1. This participle always ends in ing: as, iinning.Jlghting, toeep- 
ingt lovingt &c. Th^re are many words of this termination, which are 
not participles ; as, momtn^, evening, which are nouns ; unintereeling. 
mneatisfyingt which are adjectives. The fact that these cannot be formed 
fiv>m verbs will fiimish you with a certain rule for distinguishing the par- 
ticipie from all other words of the same termination ; as, for instance, ftn- 
uUereeting, we know, is not a participle, because there Ib no such verb as 
unintereeti from which to form it 

501. " The letter is written.'* Here the participle written shows that 
the act of writing is past and finished ; it may then be called a perfect par- 
ticiple: hence, 

50^. The perfect participle expresses what is past and finished. 

503—1. This partidple may Uways be distinguished by its making sense 
with having ; thus, having written, having §ung, 6lc. liere written and 
tung are perfect participles. 

503. '* John, having written his letter, sealed it." Here yon doubtless 
perceive that the act of writing took place before that of sealing ; also, that 
the participle is composed of two words, having- and written ; it may then 
be called a compound participle, and because it denotes also an action past 
and finished, it may very properly be called a* compound perfect participle: 
hence, 

504. The compound perfect participle expresses what took 
place before something else mentioned. 

504 — 1. This participle is formed by placing the present participle having 
before the perfect parUciple of any verb ; as, having fought, having ciphered. 



XLI. FORMATION OF THE PASSIVE VERB. 

505. Struck is a perfect participle, from the verb etrike, and this yoa 

know, because it makes sense joined with having ; as, having struck, 

• ■ 

From what are all participle* derived? Having toritten, kaoing tuiig. Whiek 

497. Give an example. 497. are the perfect participles here? S02. 
What it a participle 1 430. ** John , having written hid letter, seal- 
When I say, ** John is writing,** what ed it." Which took place first, the wri* 

does tBTiting show 7 499. ting or sealing 1 503. 

What, then, may it be called? 499. Of what is this participle composH 

What, then, is a present participle? SD3. 

no. What, then, may it be called ? 503. 

What does this participle always end What does having tariuen denote to 

In? 500—1. Give an example. 500—1. reference to time and action ? 503. 

Are all words ending in ing partici* What may it thence be called ? 503. 

pits ? Give an example of nouns of this What does a compound perfect parti* 

termination ? of adjectives ? 500—]. ciple express ? 504. 
How, then, can the participle be > How is this participle formed? SOI 

distingalstaed? Give an eiample. Give an example. 504. 

500-1. XLI. Striking, ttrueh, having etrmtk 

. ._ .... - .... — -. ..^ aarticiplei 



the participle ivrittm show here? What, you tell which is the present? Why! 

then, may it be called 7 501. 500. Perfect? Why? 5QS. Oompound 

What is a perfect participle 7 508. perfect ? Whv 7 503. 



How may this participle always be What kind of a participle is sCnidlf 
saowB ? Give ao example. 503—1. 505. How do you know this? 500^ 



' VERBS. G9 

90C. 1$, yoa doubdess recollect, is a yariatioii of the verb to fte ; it, " I 

am, you are, he is :" now, by joining is with strttekt we can form the pa»- 
live yerb igitruck; "John strikea Joseph,*' is active; bat, "Joseph it 
ttnick by John," is passive. 

507. In these two e^mples, you perceive that the sense of each is the 
same : hence, bv means of the passive verb, we are enabled to express, in a 
different form, the precise meaning of the active, which, you will oftentimet 
find, contributes not a little to the variety and harmony of the language. 

'508. By examining the conjugation of the verb to be, you will discover 
that it has, in all, ten variadons : via. om, art, it, are, vxu, wast, were, (em, 
fte, and being. Every psssive verb must be composed of one of these ten 
variations, and the penect participle of any active transitive verb. Thus, 
taking wu, and joinmg it with the perfect participle of the verb beat, namely, 
beaten, we form the passive verb wot beaten, to which prefixing an object, 
or nominative case, we have the phrase, " William was beaten." 

509. It is a feet worthy to be remembered, that the passive verb alwayt 
retains the same mood, tense, number, and person, that the verb to be has, 
before it is incorporated with the participle ; thus, " He has been," is the 
mdicative perfect, third person sin^ar ; then» " He has been rejected," ia 
likewise the indicative perfect, third person singuUr, passive. It cannot, 
therefore, be difiicult to tell the mood, tense, number, and person, of any 
passive verb, if you are famihar with the conjugation of the verb to be. 

From the foregoing particulars, we derive the following general rule : 

510. All passive verbs are formed by adding the perfect par 
ticiple of any active*transitiv6 verb to the neuter verb to he* 



XLII. OF THE AUXILIARY VERB. 

511. Auxiliary verbs are those by the help of which the 
principal verbs are conjugated. 

512. The auxiliary verbs are may, can^ mugtf ndgJUi couldy 
would, ghouldj and shalL The following are ^sometimes aux* 
iliaries, and sometimes principal verbs i do; be^ have, and vnlL 

513. When, in the formation of any tense, we use an auxiliary verb, that 
tense is called a compound one ; and the tense formed by the principal verb 
alone is called a simple tenae.' 



XLIII. SIGNS OF 

514. The indicative mood may be known by the sense, or 

by its having no sign except in asking a question ; as, <' Who 

comes here?" 

Of what verb is tbe verb u a varia- What fiict is mentioned ai worthy of 

lion 1 506. notice 1 509. 

Will yea fonn a passive verb with is What mood, tense, number, and per* 

and struck? 506. son. it, ** He has been r 509. Is, *« Ht 

" John strikes Joseph.** Bow may the has been rejected r* 509. f 

sen«e of this sentence be expressed by a What will make tbe mood, tense, te. 

passive verb ? 506. of passive verbs fkmiliar 7 509. 

What advantage does the use of the .Howare all pawive verbs formed ? 5ia 

psMive verb often aiibid us 7 507. i^^^l't^^^ ^ ***" meaning of aut 

To whatdoesltoontribatel 507. **wtat «eaaxiHsry verbs7 511. 

How niany variations hss the verb to vVill you name them 7 512. 

»« in aU 7 508. Whafare they 7 506. what verbs are used both as suxiliary 

VHiat will always compose one part of and nrincipal verbs 7 512. 

a passive vwb7 508. What the other XLIII. Whatistbesigpoftheindica- 

pait 7 506. tive mood7 5M. Give an example. 514 



TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

515. The potential , mood has for its signs the auxiliaries 
may, can^ musty mighty could^ would ^ and should ; as, '' I 
could love," &c. 

616. The subjunctive mood has usually for its signs the 
conjunctions if, thot$ghy unless, except, whether, and lest ; as, 
•• Unless he repent," &c. 

517. The infinitive mood has usually for its sign the word 
to ; as, to sing, 

518. The imperative mood may be distinguished by its 
always being in the second person, and by its agreement with 
thou, or ye^ or you ; as, " Depart thou," ^c. 



XLIV. SIGNS OF THE TENSES OF THE 
INDICATIVE. 

519. The present tense has for its sign the first form of the 
verb ; as, weep, remain, &c. ; excepting the occasional use of 
do ; as, " I do learn." 

520. The imperfect tense has no auxiliary for a sign, except 
did, which is sometimes used. If, however, the verb is not in 
the present tense, and has no auxiliary, it follows that it is in 
the imperfect ; as, " I fought" 

521. The perfect tense has for its sign the word have; as, 
have loved, 

522. The pluperfect has for its sign had ; as, had loved. 

523. The first future has for its sign shall or will ; as, shall 
or will lave. 

524. The second future has for its sign shaU have or will 
have / as, shall have loved, or will have loved. 

525. The indicative mood has six tenses. 

526. The subjunctive mood has six tenses. 

527. The potential mood has four tenses. 

528. The infinitive mood has two tenses. 

529. The imperative mood has one tense. 

What if the •ign of the potential mood? Biirn of the perfect ? SI. Gif« aa eiib 

515. Oive an example. 515. ample. 5ttl. 

What ta the sign of the subjunetiTe Siyn of the plnperfect 1 532. Give an 

mood ? 5ie. Give an example. 516. example. 522. 

WhatiatheeifnofUieinfiniUTemood? ..f'^^l.f ^iS*"* ^^"'•' *^ ®*''' •" 

"k''e?^L"""''^\r, , . ~8.gJonS'eecondfhtureT584. Gi^ 

«,?^«. *■ ^ ■'^" ?^ ']*fo *"!«'■«▼«» an example. 534. 

916. Give an example. 518. How many tensea haa the indicaiiw 

, XLIV. What is the sign of the pre- mood ? 535. 

pent indicative ? 519. Give an Ptampie. How many the subjunctive ? 536. 

fil9. How many the noiential ? 527. 

_0ffn of the imperfeaf 580. Give an How many the inrtnitive? 538. 

' . 9W How many the imperative ? 539. 



VBRBS. 



n 



XLV. CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 



530. When I ask you to raise your ¥$iee, in reading, you readily tinder^ 

applio 

. matically considered', it refera to 

nature of verbs. 



stand what I mean by voice; but in grammar, its application is somewhat 
peculiar. Grammatically considered, it refers to tne active and. passive 



531. The coif JUG ATiON of a verb is the regular combination 
and arrangement of its several numbers, persons, moods, and 
tenses. 

632. The conjugation of an active verb is styled the 
ACTIVE VOICE, and that of a passive verb the passive voice. 

533. Verbs are called regular, when they form their im- 
perfect tense of the indicative mood, and their perfect parti- 
ciple, by the addition of ed to ^he verb in the present tense, or 
d only when the verb ends in e / as, 

Pres. Terue, Imp. Tense, Petf. Participle. 
I favour. I favoured. Favoured. 

I love. I loved. Loved. 

534. When a verb does not form its imperfect tense and 
perfect participle in this manner, it is called an irrbgulas 
verb; as, 

PreSk Tense. Imp. Tense. Perf. Participle, 
I am. I was. Been. 

535. The regular verb love^ an4 the irregular verb to k, 
are conjugated as follows : — 



00WJUOA.TZ01?. 

TO LOVE AND TO BE. 

ACTIVE AND PASSIVE VOICE CONTRASTED. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 



ACnVB VOICI. 

Singular, 
I Pen. I love. 
t Pen. You love. 
3 Pen. He loves. 
Plural. 

1 Pers. We love. 

2 Pers. You love. 

3 Pers. They love. 



PRESENT TENSE. 
PASSIVE VOICB. 

Singular. 

1 Perg. I am loved. 

2 Pers. You are loved. 

3 Pers. He is loved. 

Plural. 

1 Pers. We are loved. 

2 Pers. You are loved. 

3 Pers. They are loved. 



NBTTTXIl. 

SinguUr. 

1 Pers. I am. 

2 Pers. You are. 

3 Pers. He is. 

Plural. 

1 Pers. We are. 

2 Pers. You are. 

3 Pers. They are. 



XLV. What doei voice mean in gram* 
saar? 530. 

Meaning of eenjugation 7 317. 

What ia the conjugation of an active 
rerb styled ? 532. 

Vvbat tne conjugation of a paraive 
rerb 1 532. 



When are verbs called regular? 5331 
Give an example. 533. 

Will you repeat after me the present 
tense, and name the imperfect tense and 
perfect participle, of the verba ftneurf 
lovef 533. 

When is a verb called irregnlarT S34 
Give an evample. 534. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



Siimgtiimr, 
l.Il©f«i7 
t. You loved. 
3. He loved. 

Plural 
1. We loved. 
S. Yoa loved, 
t. They loved. 

Singular, 
1. 1 have loved. 
S. You have loved. 
3. He has loved. 
Plund, 
1. We have loved. 
8. You have loved. 
3. They have Unred. 

Singidar. 
1. 1 had loved. 
8. You had loved. 
S. He had loved. 

Plural 
1. We had loved. 
8. You had loved. 
3. They had loved. 



IXnUlFECT TBNSK. 

Singular, 
1. 1 was l«Ved. 
8. You were loved. 
3. He was loved. 

Plural. 
1. We were loved. 
8. You were lovea. 
3. They were loved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular, 
1. 1 have been loved. 
8. You have been loved. 
3. He has been loved. 

Plural. 
1. We have been loved; 
8. Youhave been loved. 
3. They have been loved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular, 
1. 1 had been loved. 
8. You had been loved. 
3. He had been loved. 

Plural. 
1. We had been loved. 
8. You had been loved. 
3. They had been loved. 



Singul&t, 
1. 1 was. 
8. You were. 
3. He was. 

Pluml 

1. We were. 

2. You were. 

3. They were. 



Singular, 
1. 1 have been. 

2. You have been. 

3. He has been. 

Plural, 

1. We have been. 

2. You have been. 

3. They have been. 

Singular, 
1. 1 had been. 

2. You had been. 

3. He had been. 

Plural, 

1. We had been. 

2. You had been. 

3. They had been. 



FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 
Singular, Singular, 

1. 1 shaU or will love. 1. 1 shaU or wiU be 1. 
8. You shall or will loved. 2. 

love. 8. You shall or will be 

3. He shall or will loved. 3. 

love. 3. He shall or will be 

loved. 

Plural Plural, 

1. We shall or will 1. We shall or. wiU be 1. 

love. loved. 

8. You ahaU or will 8. You shaU or will be 8. 

love. ^ loved. 

3. They ahaU or will 3. They shaU or will be 3. 
love. loved. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
Singular. Singular, 

1. 1 shall have loved. 1. 1 shall have been 1. 
t. You will have lo?- loved. 2. 

ed. 8. You will have been 3. 

8. He will have loved. loved. 

3. He will have been 
loved. 
Plurtd. Plural. 

1. We shall have lor- 1. We shall have been 1. 
ed. loved. 2. 

8. You will have lor- 8. You will have been 3. 

ed. loved. 

8. Thev will have lov- 3. They will have been 
ea» loved. 



Singular. 
I shall or will be. 
You shall or will 

be. 
He shall or will 

be. . 

Plural, 
We shaU or will 

be. 
You shall or will 

be. 
They shall or will 

be. 

Singular. 
I shall hkve been. 
You will have been. 
He will have beeib 



Plural 

We shall have beei^ 
You will have been. 
They will have been. 



Will yoa cof^ugate kv in the present 
tease, active voice, indicative mood? 
OS. la tlN impernet? perfect? pha- 



perftet? ilret Aiture? second itatnref 
present passive? imperiiect? perfect? 
pluperftcl? flrstflitare? second Aitiire* 



TENSES. 



Singular, 
1. 1 may or can love. 
S. Yoa may or can 

love. 
S. He may or can 

lova. 

PHnd. 
I. We may or can 

lote. 
8. You may or can 

love. 
8. They may or can 

love. 



Singttlar, 
1. 1 might, could ,wouldf 

. or should love. 
8. You might, could, 

would, or ehould 

love. 
3. He might, could, 

wouI<C or should 

love. 
Plural. 
1. We might, could, 

would, or should 

love. 
8. You might, could, 

would, or should 

love. 
3. They might, could. 

would, or should 

love. 



Singular, 
LI may or can have 

loved. 
8. You may or oan have 

« loved. 
3. He mav or can have 
loved. 
Plural, 
1. We may or can have 

loved. 
8. You may «rcan have 

loved. 
3. They may or can 
haye loved. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. 
1. 1 may or can he lov- 
ed. 
8. You may or can be 

loved. 
3. He may or can be 
lowd. 
Plural. 

1. We may or can be 

loved. 
8. You may or can be 

loved. 
3. They may or can be 

loved. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular, 
1. 1 might, could, would, 
or should be loved. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should 
be loved. 

3. He might, could, 

would, or should 
be loved. 
Pluna. 

1. We might, could, 

would, or ^ould 
be loved. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should 
be loved. 

3. They might, could, 

would, or should 
be loved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Singtdar, 
1. 1 may or can haVe 
been loved. 

2. You may or can have 
been loved. 

3. He may or can have 
been loved. 

Plural. 

1. We may or can have 
been loved. 

2. You may or can have 
been loved. 

3. They may or can 
have been loved. 



Singular. 

1 . I may or can be. 

2. You may or can 

be. 

3. He may or can 

be. 
> 

Plural. 
1. We may or can 

be. 
8. You may or can 

be. 
3. They may or can 

be. 



Singular, 

1. Imight,could,wou]d, 

or should be. 

2. You might, could. 

would, or should 
be. 

3. He miff ht, could. 

would, or should 
be. 

Plural 

1. We might, could. 

would, or should 
be. 

2. You might, could. 

would, or should 
be. ' 

3. They might, could, 

would, or should 
be. 



Singular, 
1. 1 may or can have 
been. 

2. You may or can have 

been. 

3. He may or can hav« 

been. 
Plural. 

1. We may or can hav« 

been. 

2. You may or can bvm 

been. 

3. They may or can 

lave been. 



Will you conjugate the verb to be, or 
c«, in the present? the imperfect? per- 
fect? pluperfect? first future? sooond 
ftiture? 

Will you name the first person singu- 
lar, of the present indicative, active and 
passive, of love, and the first person sin* 
gular of the verb to be? 



The second person in like banner? the 
third? the first person plural? second 
person plural ? third ? first person singu- 
lar, imperfect? second person? third? 
first person plural ? second person plural? 
third? first person singular, perfect t 
second person ? third ? first person plu- 
Ml? second? thirds 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



Smgular. 
1. 1 might, could, would, 

or should have lov- 
ed. 
2. you might, could. 

would, or should 

have loved. 
8. He might, could, 

would, or should 

have loved. 

Plurai, 

1. We might, could, 

would, or ehoM 

have lovpd. 
8. You might, could, 

would, or should 

have loved. 
8. They might, could, 

would, or should 

have loved. 



PLUPEBFECT TENSE. 

Singular. 

1. Imight,couId,would, 

or should have been 
loved. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should 
have been loved. 

3. He might, could, 

would, or should 
have been loved. 
Plural 

1. We might, could, 

would, or should 
have been loved. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should 
have been loved. 

3. They might, could, 

would, or should 
have been loved. 



Singular^ 
1. 1 might, could, woul^t 
or should have 
been. 

2. You migh(, could* 

would, or should 
have been. 

3. He might, could, 

would, or should 
have been. 
JPlural, 

1. We might, could, 

would, or should 
have been. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should 
have been. 

3. They might, could, 

would, or should 
have been. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Singular, 

1, If I love. 

2, If vou love. 

3, If he loves. 

Plural, 

1. If we love. 

2. If you love. 
8. If they love. 



^ SinguXar, 

1. If t love. 

2. If you love. 
8. If he love. 

Plural. 
l.Jf we love. 

2. If you love. 

3. If they love. 



Singular, 
1. If I loved. 
8. If you loved. 
3. If he loved. 
Plural 

1. If we loved. 

2. If you loved. 

3. If they loved. 



PRESENT TENSE. 

Common Form, 
Singular, 

1. If I am loved. 

2. If you are loved. 

3. If he is loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we are loved. 

2. If you are loved. 

3. If they are loved. 

Subjunctive Form, 
Singular, 

1. If I be loved. 

2. If you be loved. 

3. If ha be loved. 

Plural, 

1. If we be loved. 

2. [f you be loved. 

3. If they be loved. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Common Form, 
Singular, . 

1. If I was loved. 

2. If you were loved 

3. If he was loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we were loved. 

2. If you were loved. 

3. If they were loved. 



Singular, 

1. If I am. 

2. If you are. 

3. If he is. 

Plural. 

1. If we are. 

2. If you are. 

3. If they arc. 



Singular, 

1. If I be. 

2. If you be. 

3. If he be. 

Plural 

1. If we be. 

2. If you be. 

3. If they be. 



Singular, 

1. If I was. 

2. If you were. 

3. If he was. 

Plural, 

1. If we were. 

2. If you were. 

3. If they were. 



Will you conjugate love in like Dian< 
ner, through each person and voice of the 
pluperfect 7 first and second futures ? pre- 
sent potential ? imperfect ? perfect? plu. 
perfect? present subjunctive, common 
form ? subjunctive form ? imperfect, com- 
mon form? subjunctive form? perfect? 
'nperfect? first and second futures ? 



Will you conjugate love in the present 
indicative active? imperfect? perfect? 
pluperfect ? first and second mtures ? 
present passive? imperfect? perfect? 
pluperfect? first and second futures? 
present indicative of to be? imperfect? 
porfcct? pjuperfect? first and socood 
futures ? 



TETNSES.-, 



Singular. 

1. If I loved. 

2. H you loved. 

3. If ne loved. 

Plural. 
1. If live loved. 
%. If you loved. 
8. If they loved. 

The 



Singular. 

1. If I have loved. 

2. If you have loved. 

3. If he has loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we have loved. 

2. If you have loved. 

3. If they have loved. 



Singular. 

1. If I had loved. 

2. If you had loved. 

3. If he had loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we had loved. 

2. If you had loved. 

3. If they had loved. 



Subjunctive Form. 

Singular. 

1. If I were loved. 1. If 

2. If you were loved. 2. If 

3. If he were loved. 3. If 

Plural. 

1. If we were loved. 1. If 

2. If you were loved. 2. If 

3. If they were loved. 3,' If 

tentea are ail of the Common 
PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. 

1. If I have been loved. 

2. If you have been lov- 

ed. 

3. If he has been loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we have been lov- 

ed. 

2. If you have been lov- 

ed. 

3. If they have been lov- 

ed. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. ' 

1. If I hacfbeen loved. 1. 

2. Ifyou had been loved. 2. 

3. Jf he had been loved. 3. 

Plural. 

1 . If we had been loved. 1 . 

2. If you had been lov- 2. 

ed. 3. 

3. If they had been loved. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 



SmguJar. 
I were, 
you were, 
he were. 

Plural. 
we were, 
you were, 
they were. 

Form. 



Sihgular. 

1. If I have been. 

2. If you have been. 

3. If be has been. 



Plun 
h If we have^ 

2. If yorf have! 

3. If they have been 



uraL 
iveHlen. 
ave Nea. 



Singular. Singular. 

1. If I shaU or will 1. If I shall or wiU be 1. 



love. 



loved. 



2. If you shall or will 2. Ifyou shall or will be 2. 

love. loved. 

3. If he shall or will 3. If he shall or will be 3. 

love. loved. 



Sinptlar. 
If I hadbeen. 
If you had been. 
If ne had been. 

Plural. 
If we had been. 
If you had been. 
If they had been. 



Singular, 
If >I shaU or will 

be. 
If you shall or will 

be. 
If he shall or will 

be. 



Will you conjugate love through each 
person of the present indicative active? 
passive? the neuter verb to be? also in 
the imperfect ? perfect ? pluperfect ? first 
and second futures? present potential? 
imperfect? perfect? pluperfect? present 
•ufojunctive, in both forms? perfect? 
piuperfpct ? first and second futureo ? 

What is the present infinitive active of 
lave ? present passive? present of to be? 
perfect active of Ume? perfect passive? 
perfect of to be? present participle active 
of Uvel present passive? present of to 
he? perfect of Un>e? perfect of to he? 
compound perfect of tore, in the active ? 
in the passive of to he? 

In what voice and mood is, ** I love?** 
" They love ?" " They are loved ?" *• Are 
they loved T " I do love ?•' What is the 
Ibree of do? In what voice and mood is, 
••The man loved?" "He has loved?" 



** He baa been loved ?" " Has he been 
loved?" "She had loved?" "She had 
been loved?" "We shall love?" ' We 
shall be loved ?" " Shall I have been 
loved ?" " May I love ?" " May 1 be 
loved ?" " She may hav'e loved ?" " Sh« 
mhy huve been loved ?" " If I love T" 
" If he be loved ?" " If he is loved ?" " Tl 
I love ?" " If 1 were loved ?" " If I was 
loved ?" 

In what tense is, " They love ?" " Yo 
are loved ?" " She did love ?" " We were 
loved?" "They shall love?" "They 
shall be loved?" "I may be loved?" 
" If she has been loved ?" 

In what number and person is, " I 
love?" "We love?" " He does love T' 
** The man did love ?** " The men were 
loved ?" " If he love ?" " If I was ?** 
" If I were ?" " If ye have been ?" " If 
ye have loved ?" •* Yoa may be loved ^ 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



FImtoL 

1. If we Bhall or will 

love. 
S. J£ you Bhall or will 

love. 
8. If they shall M- wiU 

love. 



Plural. 

1. If we shall or will be 

loved. 

2. If you shall or will be 

Ibved. 

3. If they shall or will 

be lovedi 



StHgnloT, 
l.If I BhaU have lov- 
ed. 
%, If you shall have lov- 

8. If he Bhall hare lov- 
ed. 

Flural 

1. If we shall have lov* 
ed. 

8. If yonyhall hare lov- 
ed,' 

8. Hthey shall have lov- 
ed. 



Singular, 

t. Love you, or do you 

love. 

Flurol. 

8. Love you, or do you 

love. 



Preo. To love. 
Peif, To have loved. 



SECOIID FUTURE TEITSE: 

Singular. 

1. If I shul have been 
loved. 

8. If you shall have been 

loved. 
8. Hhe shall have been 
loved. 
Plural. 
• 1. If we shall have been 
loved. 

- 2. If you shall have been 
loved. 

- 3. If they shall have 
been loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular. 

2. Be you loved, or do 
you be loved. 

Plural. 

2. Be you loved, or do 

you be loved. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Prea. To be loved. 
Perf. To have been lov- 
ed. 



Plural. 

1. If we shall of will 

be. 

2. If you shall or will 

be. 

3. If they shall or will 

be. 

Singular. 
1. If I shall have been. 
8. If you shall hxf 

been. 
3. If he shaU 

been. 



Plural. 
l.If We shaU 

been. 
8. If you shall 

been. 
3. If they shaU 

been. 



hav» 



hvm 



Singular, 

8. Be you, or do yo« 

be. ^ 

Plural, 

8. Be you, or do yo« 

be. 



Pr«$, To be. 
Perf, To have been. 



PARTICIPLES. 
Preo. Loving. Prea. Being loved. 

Perf. Loved; Petf. Loved. 

Compound Petf, Hav- Compound Perf. Hav- 
ing loved. ing been loved. 
536. For the benefit of those who wish to retain the pronoun thou, in th« 
conjugation of verbs, the following synopsis is given. The pupil can take 
it separately, or be taught it in connection with the other persons of tht 
verb, by substituting tAou for you, in the foregoing conjugation. 



Pree, Being. 
Perf. Been. 
Compound Petf, Hav 
ing been. 



If Uve, ai, ** They love," a regular or 
irregular verb 1 why 7 533. active or pas- 
sive ? 439. What mood is it in 1 why } 
452. tense 1 why 1 482. number ? person f 
What does love agree with 7 Rule VII. 

Is are, as, " They are,** a regular or 
irregular verb? why? 534. passive or 
neuter ? why ? 450. What mood is it in 7 
why 7 458. tense 7 why ? 483.^ number 7 
person ? Rule for its agreement 7 VII. 

What is the present imperative of <0m7 
present infinitive? 

What mood and tense it, ** Love you 7** 
Is, " To have been loved ?** 

Will you conjugate Uam in the pre- 
sent indicative active ? passive ? perfect 
active 7 perfect passive 7 present poten- 
tial active? passive} iaape r fect active? 



passive 7 imperative present active 7 paa* 
■ive 7 perfect infinitive active? passive f 
piesent subjunctive active in both forms f 
passive? perfect infinitive? Aiture ae* 
tive passive 7 

What kind of verb (that is, regular or 
irregular,) what voice, mood, tense, num* 
be(, and person is, ** I sing 7** ** We are 
formed?" "He is?" "You are deter- 
mined ?" " It rains ?** ** It has happen- 
ed ?*' " The man was respected ?** '• The 
boys did study ?" •' If be improve r* •* Un- 
less ho npent ?'* " Although sire be dis* 
appointed?" ** He may depart ?** "De- 
part nowT* "To love?" "To sing?*' 
" To be sung r* " To rejoice ?** " To haw 
wept r* ** To liave been seen 7** " To bave 
beenfouodr* 



^ Frn. Thou lovest. 
' Imp. Thou loTodst. 
Ferf. Thou hast loved. 
P7ttp. Thou hadBt lov- 
ed. 
IJPicf. Thou shalt or 

wilt love. 
IFtft.Thou wilt^have 
lo*-ed. 

537. 
FrtM. Thou mayst or 

canBt love. 
/a^. Thou mightat, 

couldst, woulda^t, or 

shouldst love. 
Torf. Thou mayst or 

camt have loved. 
PZttp. Thou mightst, 

couldat, wouldst, or 

shouldst have loved. 



538. 
Ttex. If thou lovest. 
Imp. If thou lovedst. 

539. 
'Br€%. If thou love. 
Imp. If thou loved. 

540. 
Fvrf. If thou hast loved. 
Flup. If thou hadst lov- 

iPue.If thou shalt or 

wilt love. 
2 FvX. If thou shalt have 

loved. 



TENSES. 

Synopsis ynth Thov. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Thou art loved. 
Thou wast loved. 
Thou hast been loved. 
Thou hadst been loved. 

Thou shalt or wilt be 

loved. 
Thou wilt have been 

loved. • 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Thou mayst or canst be 

loved. 
Thou mightst, oouldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 

be loved. 
Thou mayst or canst 

have been loved. 
Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 

have been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Common Form, 
If thou art loved. 
If thou^vast loved. 

Subjfunctive Form. 
If thou be loved. 
If thou wert loved. 

Common Form, 
If thou hast been loved. 
If thou hadst been lov- 
ed. 
If thou shalt or wilt be 

loved. 
If thou shalt have been 

loved. 
Interrogative Form, 
INDICATIVE PRESENT. 



Thou art. 
Thou wast. 
Thou hast been. 
Thou hadst been. 

Thou shalt or ^t b*. 

Thou wilt have 1 



Thou mayst or camt 

be. 
Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 

be. 
Thou mayst or canst 

have been. 
Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 

have been. 



If thou art. 
If thou wast 

If thou be. 
If thou wert. 

If thou hast been. 
If thou hadst been. 

If thou shalt or wilt 

be. 
If thou shalt have betm. 



Ml. 

Singular. Singular. Singular, 

1. Do I h)vet 1. Am I lovedt 1. Am I? 

2. Do you love f 2. Are you loved t 2. Are you f 

3. Dt)e8 he love t 3. Is he loved f 3. Is he ? 

Flural, Flural. Flund. 

1. Do we love t 1. Are we loved ? 1. Are we t 

2. Do you love? 2. Are you loved? 2. Are you? 
8. Do they love ? 3. Are they loved ? 3. Are they ? 

542. You will find, on examination of the foregoing conjugation, that the 
tenses of the subjunctive are m every respect similar to the corresponding ones 
of the indicative, except the following, namely, the present and imperfect 



Will you give the synopsis of love join- 
ed with thou through the indicative ac- 
tive ? passive 1 Neuter verb to bet 

Will you name the sjoiopeia of learn in 
the first person in the active voice, 
through each mood and tense ? Will you 
lepeat the two tenses of the infinitive 
and the three partieifrie*? Bynopsii of 



honor in like manner through the pap 
sive ? also the synopsis of the verb to be ? 
Oive the synopsis of desire in the active, 
like love; in the passive ; verb to be; first 
pers«jn plural active ; passive ; fo be ; thir«l 
person active ; passive ; to be. 

What mood does the suhjnnrtive r» 
sembte in its tenses 1 Ml 
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of the verb to he ; the present and imperfect of the passive ; the presen aP-I 
the second future active. The last, however, corresponds in terminiKion, 
but not in formation. Among the exceptions should be reckoned the use of 
the conjunction if. There areinstances, however, of the subjunctive form, 
when no conjunction is expressed, but in all such cases it is plainly under- ' 
stood; as, " Were I to go, he would not follow;" " Had he known me.' 
he would have treated me differently V that is, " If I were to go," and, *' U 
he had known." Examples of this description ar^ conjugated as follows s 

SUBJUNCTIVE FORM. 

643. IMPBSFBCT TEN8B. 

Smgnlttr, Plural, 

1. Were I. 1. Were we. 

2. Were you. 2. Were you. 

3. Were he. 3. Were they. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular, Plural. 

>. Had! loved. 1. Had we loved. 

2. Had you loved. 2. Had you loved. 

3. Had he loved. 3. Had they loved. * 

544. The second person singular of all verbs* formerly (1.) ended in 9t , 
•8, " Thou hast," '• Thou wast," &c. This form is still retained by that 
respectable class" of persons denominated (2.) Friends, and in the Sacred (3.| 
Scriptures. (3.) 

545. Eth, for the termination of the third person singular, obtained (4.) 
very generally till within a recent (5.) period, especially on grave (6.) and 
didactic (7.) subjects ; as, ** He that luUh ears to hear, let him near ;" " Sim 
pie multiplication teaeheth to repeat," &c. But the custom of the present 
day is decidedly (8.) against the usage. (9.) 

546. The Scriptures abound (10.) with instances of the use of the pro- 
noun ye for you ; as, " Ye are the salt of the earth ;" but it is scarcely to 
be met with in any standard works of modern date. 

547. The following conjugation accords with the ancient usage of the verb. 

INDICATIVE PRESENT. 

Singular, Singular, Singular, 

1. I love. 1. I am loved. 1. I am. 

2. Thoulovest. 2. Thou art loved. 2. Thou art. 

3. He loveth or loves. 3. He is loved. 3. He is. 

What exceptions? 542. By whom is this termination still ro- 

How does the second future differ? 542. tained ? 544. In what writings ? 544. 

Will you explain the difference ? 542. Meaning of Saered Scriptures? 544. 

What is the sign of the subjunctive What form of the third person singo 

mood ? 516. Is it always expressed 7 54S. lar obtained till recently 7 545. Give aa 

Give an example. 542. Will you supply example. 545. 
the conjunction ? Meaning of oMainAf? 545. Of reeeiU 

Will you conjugate the verb to b« in 545. 
the subjunctive mood, imperfect tense, On what subjects was the terminatioa 

without its usual sign ? In like manner eth used in writing ? 545. 
ton jugate love in the pluperfect. Meaning of grave? of dUaetie? 545. 

Will you conjugate love in the present In what writings do we find ye used 

active, interrogative form? passive? for you 7 546. 
neuter verb to be? Is it common in modern works ? 546. ^ 

In what voice, mood, tense, number Will you conjugate love in the present 

and person is, *' Do I study ?'* " Did she active, according to the ancient usage? ~ 

study ?" " Were they dismissed?** " Are 547. passive ? neuter verb to be? 
we ?*' In what number and person is, ** H« 

In what did the second person singular hath ?" " He hates ?" " Thou lovest 7* 

iff all verbs formerly end ? 544. Giv« an " Thou hast ?" •' He learneth ?" •• Y# 

example. 544. learn?" " Ha rejoiceth 7" "Thou art re 

Mea ning of formerly 1 544. joiced ?" '* Thou art 7" " He weepeth T ' 

f l./£me%B0 ago. (L) Called. (S.) The Bibte. (4.) Prafailed. (••) Lett. («.} 
H ) Ahooodinr Id piwapto or iMtnetlMb It.) PtaMvoly. <».) Um. (10. ) H**t mkuf 



VERBS. 79 

Plund. Plural. Plurtd, 

1. We love. 1. We are loved. 1. We are. 

8. Ye or you Ip^e, 2. Ye or you are loved. 2. Ye or you are. 

3, They love. 3. They are loved. 3. They are. 

548. p^ For a further illustration of these obsolete conjugations, the 
learner is referred to those treatises on grammar in our schools, which pro- 
fess to furnish him with a sure and inSUlible guide to the true and proper 
use of the English language. 

BUZiB VZ. 

TTie nominative case governs the verb in number and 
person. 

BUZiB VIZ. 

Jl verb must agree with its nominative case in number and 
person, 

RUZiB VZZZ. 

Active-transitive verbs govern the objective case, 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
" William was admired for his prudence,*^ 

549. WiUiam is a proper noun, of the third person, sinoitlar 

NUMBER, MASCULINE GENDER, and in the NOMINATIVE CASE tO WOS od" 

mired, agreeably to Rule VI. 

Was admired is a regular passive verb, from the verb to admire 
— ♦* Pres, admire ; Imp, admired ; Perf, part admired. 1. 1 was ad- 
mired; 2. You were admired; 3. He or William was admired"-r- 
made in the indicative mood, imperfect tense, third person, sin- 
gular NUMBER, and agrees with WiUiam, according to Rule VII. 

For is a preposition. 

His is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular num- 
ber, MASCULINE GENDER, and agrees with William, according to 
Rule V. — •* Nom. he ; Poss, his" — made in the Ipossessive case, 
and governed by prudence, by Rule I. 

Prudence is a common noun, of the third person, singular num- 
ber, neuter gender, deJECTivE CASE, and goverded by /or, by Rule X. 

EXERCISES IN PARSIXO COrTTINUED. 

**Jobn was appended for his elo^ "The girl was ridiculed by her 
quence." companions." 

" The king was crowned at West- " Susan was respected for her virtu- 
minster Abbey." ous conduct" 

^' Thomas has been esteemed." ** James will be rewarded by hli 

** The business will be regulated." instnicter." 

** Addition teacheth?" "He that hath was admired! 549. for? 549. his? 549. 

ears?" "He that sinnetb?" "Thou prudeiue? 549. 

lovedst?" "Thou mightat, couldst, What is a passive verb? 444. How 

wouldst, or shouldst have lamented 7" formed ? 510. Why is admired regular * 

What is the rule for the agreement of 533. 

the verb? rule for the nominative ? rule Why is for a prepooition? 346. Why 

by wjtiich verba govern the olyective case? is Iiis a pronoun ? 

"William was admired for his prii- ^ Will 3*011 now parse the remaining ex 

dence*' Will you ;par-5e Ull'iam? M9 orri«(»s "» 
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2. 

" We may be esteemed.*' " Justice may have been stayed.** 

** He might have been promoted." ^ The task must be performed.** 
« William would have been de- **We should not (1.) be easily (1.) 
thronedi'* disheartened in a good cause.** 

''If he he learned:' 
550. ijf is a COPULATIVE conjunction. 
Be learned is a requlab passive verb, from the verb to Uwm 

P^J^res, learn; Imper, learned; Perf, part, learned. 1. If I be 
imed ; 2. If you be learned ; 3. If he be learned" — made in the 

flUBJUNOTIYE MOOD, SUBJUNCTIVE FORM, PRESENT TENSE, THIRD PER- 
SON, SINGULAR NUMBER, and agrees with Ae, according to Rule VIL 

EXERCISES Iff SrffTAX CONTINUED. 

** If John be rewarded.** ** Although you will be disappoint 

• If I am noticed.** ed.»' 

** Unless he be punished.** ** If the man had been elected.** 

•• Although they are respected.** " Except he repent*' 

** Columbus discovered America.** ** Susan assisted the little girL** 

** America was discovered by Co- "The little girl was assisted by 

lumbus.** Susan.** 

•• John wounded his brother.'* •* Pain follows pleasure.*' 

** John's brother was wounded by ** Pleasure is followed by pain.** 

him.** 

**Aii obedient son is deservedly re- ** Unless great labor had been 1>e. 

spected by his friends.** ^ stowed on William, he would 

"'An idle boy will be punbh- have disappointed the ezpecta- 

ed.'* tions of his parents.'* 

■* Without knowledge, a man is **He will not (!•) m^nd without 

commonly (1.) despised.*' corporal punishment'* 
3. 

**The boy who visited me in Sep- **They that seek knowledge will 

tember, died in the city of Bos- find it** 

ton." **That lion which was exhibited 

* The man whom I found perished in this town has been killed by 

in a storm of snow." his keeper." 

4. 
** I found (2.) John and William (3.) ** I have assisted him and his sister 
in the garden with th^ir father in many difficulties, to no (4> 

and moQier. (3.) purpose." 



XLVI. OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

651. Irregular verbs are those which do not form tbeir im- 
perfect tense and perfect participle by adding ta the present 
tense ed^ or d only when the verb ends in e ; as, 

♦• If he be learned." Will you parse iff Why in the subjunctive form ? 463. 
990. be learned 7 550. Why in the sub- Will you parse the remaining exerciM* 
lunctive mood ? 456. in these lessons? 

ri.) JUlTcrb. (ft.) Irregular v«%. <S.^ Tor WtOtam and mothar applv Ra>« XI. fi.. A4iwtiT«b 



IRREGULAR VflRBS. 



Pres. terue. 


Imperf. tetue. 


Peff. ParHcipU. 


Go, 


Went, 


Gone,' 


Begin, 


Began, 


BeguQ. 



ImIBT or ZBRSOUZiA.B VBRB8. 

Those marked r admit likewise a regular form. 



tntftrfteL Ftrf.arPmm. Pmt, 



ImftrfiA Ttrf, or FoMt, Pvfi 



«bida, 


abod*. 


aboda. 


»»«»», 


tS{- 


bonff.r. 


^ 


W«i, 

iroee, 


been. 
ariMO. 


Hw, 

is;. 


heard, 
hewn. r. 


%?"^ 


^ awoka, r« 


awaked. 


bid. 


hidd«,hM. 


t 


bora. 


gJSt' 


bit, 
held, 


hit. 
hebL 


tw.Stxy, 


beriM. 


Hurt: 


hurt 


hurt. 


!Sl 


beat, 


beaten, baaL 
bf«nn. 


5nT 


KRv. 


knitr. 


'•riid? 


b^UKr. 


beHt. 


Know, 


kuew, 


known. 


Bemra, 




Larfe,* 


laded. 


ladeiL 


Boeecfa, 


bwugbt, 




la. 


U.d, 


laid. 


Bkir^ 


bld.faa4a, 


bidden, bid. 


led/ 


led. 


Bind, 


bound, 


bound. 


Leave, 


left. 


l^t 


Bit^ 


bit; 


bjj^ta. 


u.«C 


lent. 


Mat 


Bleed, 


Med, 


Let, 


let. 


let 


Blow; 


blfW, 


blown. 


Lie,tofttdo«om>ar, 


lain. 


Bml^, 


broke, 


broken. 


Load. 


loaded. 


laden, r. 


Breed, 


bied. 


bred. 


LMe. 


IS^ 


hMt 


KJt 


bro(«ht, 


bnwKbt 


Make, 


mada. 


a- 


builU 


MeeC 


net. 


met 


B..™? 


bunt. 


Mow, 


mowed, 


mowB.r. 


Buy? 


br.ugbL 


P»7. 


l«id. 


Peid. 


?Sh. 


CMt, 


east 


Put 


put. 


put 


ar- 


caucht. r. 
ehiAien,diid. 


« 


E* 


nad. 
jwt 


Cho 
orodAera, 


chnaa. 


cfaoaen. 


Rid, 
Ride, 
Ring, 


nng,ni«. 


^'e,riddkf 
ranc^ 


Cleave, (oiytit 


cJoTe or deft 


deft,ciovra. 


Riw, 


ro«e, 


risen. 


Clinic. 


cJunu, 


dang. 


Ri^^ 


rived. 


riven. 


Cloth., 


d-'thcd. 


clad. r. 


Run, 


nn. 


mn. 


C<»in., 


came. 


come. 


Saw, 


aaw, 


mwn.r. 


Cost, 


coet. 


ooct. 


fl»r« 


aaid. 


■aid. 


Crow, 


crew, r. 


crowed. 


Sei, 


aaw. 




ar 


S?'- 


ST 


Bell? 


St- 


^ 


D.ire,to«enh<re, darat, 


daicd. 


Send, 


•ent. 


■ent 


Dare, to ctel- 


V- 




Set 


•et, 


■et 


<"tff«, 




8bj;:ke, 


•book. 


■hakes. 


Deal, 


d«lt r. 


dhapel 


- shaped. 


■haped.elMpm 


g;? 


SSf- 


dug.r. 

done. 


Shave, 
Bbear, 


£:^ 


ahaven. r. 
■hom. 


>nw, 


drew. 


drawn. 


Shed, 


sbed,^ 


■bed. 


)r.v^ 


drove. 


driven. 


Shin^ 


ihona,r. 


■hone. r. 


>wd^ 


drajil^ 


drunk. 


Show, 


ihow;i, 


■howa. 


dwal? 


dwelt r. 


iSi, 


•hod. 


riiod. 


a 


eat or ala^ 
fell, 


SSi 


•hot, 
•hnink. 


diot 
■hruok. 


fed,* 


frd. 


ShrtNi/ 


shred. 


■bred. 


eel, 


felt, 


fcK. 


dhiiT 


■but. 


dittt 


ts: - 


^ 


"SSt 


us; 


=2;a' 


r£ 


riee, 


fled, 


fled. 


Sit, 


■at. 


■at 


riiag. 


flu4 


fl>B«. 


BtoV. 


deW. 


■lain. 


Fftnake, 
rreeat, 


flew, 
froae, 


flovn. 

froaen. 




ST 


duX 


r^ 


girt,r. 


|o«.» 
Siltr. 
ffirtr. ^ 




•lU,r. 


div or dMli4 
■mitten, 
■own. r. 


IU«e, 


(ravM, 


(iT«n. 


v^ 


■pokm. 


Inn, 


gone, 
graven, r. 


tt 


tt 


•^ 


nnd. 


inxixt 


ground. 


Spill, 


.pill,r. 


■pilT.r. 


Onw, 


EST- 


ET'^ 


15.? 


■pun, 
•pit, tpat. 


■pun. 
■pit^pitte.1 



XLVL When is a verb called irregu- 
la'. / 551. 

W n you name the present and imper- 
feci t«nse«, also the perfect participle of 
go'i begin? am? arise? awake? bear? 



(to carry.) bid? biu? break? ehaanJ 
do? drink? eat? forget? \ave? knowl 
lie? fto lie down.) mom? ri$»? tut 
throw? weave? write? 



• Ootten is nearly obsolete. Its 
t Ridden is nearly obsolete. 

6 



forgoltm, » still in food ui 
ta|N»en is n 



n 
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rmf.wFmm.i 

?!¥k SSk S!il- 

SMuO, M^ itolM. 

•li^ ateS, itock. 



Strilu^ 
•bDworitnir, 



flinde,«ratry, ilriddaB. 



Swell, fwiiWd, 



■woll« o.|^ 



took. tikfliL 

taocfat, . laoikL 
ton, Ion. 

tfaooght, 

throTSi f* tkriM 



tmd, 
wmnd. 



l^^^issr 



Tht, 

Think, 
Thrira, 
Throw, 
Thniit, 
2^ 
Wear, 

Work, 

ws; 

553. We say, " I hate Been/* "I had seen/' and " I am seen," vsing 
the participle tesn instead of the rerb ta» t hence, 

Note VI. We should uae participles, only, after Aaee, and 
kad^ and the verb to be. - 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
*^John has tDritten hU eopy,^ 

654. Ha$ written is an mREoujuut ▲criYi-niAiisrnTc ykrb, 
from the verb to write — ^Pree, write; Imperf, wrote; Perf, pari, 
written. 1. I have written; 2. You have written; 8. He qx John 
has written*'— found in the niDioATrvB mooi>, pERrscT Tmsm 
THIRD PBBSoii, fliifouLAa HUMBBB, and agrrees with Jehn^ Uy 
RULB VIL 

John^ copy^ and his, are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES Iir STITTAX CONTINUED. 
1. 

**The act was done '// William.*' 



^ Job has struck John.** 

" John has been struck by Job.** 

** The men caught the thief in the 

tavern.** 
** The thief was caught by the men 

in the tavern.** 
"^A wise son will make a glad 

father.** 



** James found hif attle brother in 

the boat*' 
** The instructer makes good pens.** 
**The farmer ploughs the ground 

in spring.** 
**I may spend my time in the 

country.** 



Willyoa eomet, in afieordanee witli 
NoTB vI., the foUowiag examples from 
Jie tttt above ? 

** Jobn has wrote.** 

" He done it well.** 

** The ran hairoee.** 

** The ran risen yesterday in a cloud." 

** I see him yesterday.** 

"He has did his task.** 

** The birds have flew awav.** 

** The birds flown or flew.** 

** The ^ost is drove into the gfoand.** 

** He began or begun to write.** 

** The task is began.** 

•* I had went with him.** 

** My brother has not spoke.** 

•' The cloth is wove.** 

" The hoys run swiftly.** 

" The thief has stole my watch.** 



** His copy was wrote well.** 
** He was smote on his cheek.** 
** John was awoke by the noise.** 
**Myflttherhascame.*' 
** He come yesterday.** 
" Mary has choee the better part." 
8<frun- • 



*« He drunk to e 

** The book was gave to me.** 

** His friends have forsook him.** 

••He was not forsook by his diild- 
fan.** 

*«Tlfa laborer worked for aw forty 
days.** 

** He was took and bound.** 

*« John has written his copy.** WiR 
you parse Am tpritts* ? 

Why is kag writttm an irregular wrbl 
SSI. Why active 7 43B. Why transitive'* 



EXERCISES. li 

3. 

■* John if at home.** ** He abode in peace.** 

•• Rufus rode into the country." •• They would be cruel** 

** The sun will shine." ** We may have been negligent** 

•* The thief was confined in jail." ** The boys should have been stodt 

**The horse ran with great vio- ous.** 

lenoe.** ** William waa in town.** 

•If he will assist me, I shall be faults, still he would not reoooi. 

much (1.) obliged to him.** 



*If he be virtuous, then he will be "I will write him, lest he aegleel 

happy.** my business.** 

■« If he is happy, then I am con- ** Should I be disappointed, I thaH 

tented.** despair.** 

*Had he mentioned that circum- ** Unless be repent, he will not \m 

stance, I should have avoided pardoned.** 

my present calamities.** * Were I* in your place, I would 

■* Although he acknowledged hia relieve him.*' 

4. 

** Thou hast benefited me.** ** Dost thou hear me T 

** Ye make no pretensions.'* ** Hath he many adnaers ?** 

** This doctrine hath no follow- ** Ye do always err." 

era." •• Thou shalt surely die.** 

** If thou love me.'* ** If thou hadst obeyed me, tho« 

* If thou art more comfortable, I wouldst Aot have been diaapi 

hoaitily rejoice.'* pcnnted.'* 
5. 

*« If Thomas, who m at aphool, re- imposed was peribrmed with 

turn in season, I will visit ^ou.** reluctance.** 

**The boys whom I admonished "The measure which he adopte 

have reformed." will succeed.** 

** The man whose life was in dan- * I have known a little child thai 

ger returned in safety.** exhibited the prudence of nuu 

* The task which the instructer ture years.*' 



XLVII. GOVERNMENT OF THE INFINITIVE. 

555. When I say, " John begins to read/' to read is a verb in the infini- 
tive mood ; and it follows, aa you perceive, the verb begins : hence we say 
that it is governed by begim, 

" His is beginning to read." .Here, the infinitive follows the partidpl* 
itginninfi ; it is, therefore, sovemed by hef^inning, 

" He IS eager to learn. '^ llere, the infimtive foUowa the adjective esftr/ 
we therefore say that it is governed by eager, ' 

" He haa an opportunity to leam.*' Here, the infinitive, to leatn it 
governed by the noun opportunity t because it follows the noun. 

In like manner the infinitive may be governed by pronouns; aa, " Thert 
is a fine opportunity for him to Ipirn :" .hence, 

XLVII. ** John befint to read.** In ** He has an opportunity to leara f 

what mood is to rMul ? 555. Why 7 479. What part of speech governs ts isara in 

Ay what is it governed ? 555. Why 1 555. this example 7 555. Why 1 555. 

" He is besinnini; to read.'* What go- — > ** opportunity for him to lean.* 

verns (• read in this case 7 555. What does the infinitive here AM 

" He is eager to learn." What governs low 7 By what, then, is it govaraedl 

If /«ani in this case 7 555. Why 7 555. 555. - _^_ 
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RUZiB ZZZ. 

TTie infinitive mood may be governed by verbs, partict- 
pleSf adjectives, nouns, and pronouns. 
EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
" James begins to leamJ" 
656. iy> learn is a regular transitive verb — **Pres. learn | 
hnperf, learned; Per/, part, learned"— made in the infinitivi 
uoouf present tense, and governed hy begins, agrpeably to 
Rule XII. 
. James and begins, are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

" George desires to learn.** ** A knowledge of the rules of 

"He is eager to learn.*' grammar teaches us to write 

•• He has a desire to study.'* correctly .**#- 

** It seems to please John." ** He should seek to obtain know- 

•* William has come to see us.** ledge." 

** They ar^ determined to ex- ** We may be taught to write, read, 

ceL** and spelL" 

Omission of to, the usual Sign of the Infinitive, 

••John saw the man strike (1.) the " I heard the clock strike." 

boy." « The tutor bade him do it" 

**The instructer made him sub- ** The soldiers date not rebel." 

mit" " My uncle let the boys play in the 
•They need not proceed in such garden." 

haste." "« See (2.) the blind beggar dance." 

Note VII. The infinitive nnood is sometinnes governed by 
conjunctions or adverbs ; as, '* The summit of a mountain so 
aigh as to be invisible." 

EXAMPLES. 
••They are about (3.) to depart** •* He desired no more (4) than (5.) 
** He IB wise enough (3.) to study." to know his duty." 



XLVIII. 

■ 557. We have before seen, that partidples partake of the nature of two 
parts of speech, namely, verbs ana adjectives. One point of resemblance 
which participles have to adjectives, is m referring to some noun in the sen- 
tence in which they are used ; as, ** The sun is setting:" here, the partici* 
jAe setting ia said to refer to the noun sun : hence, 

What, then, may be regarded as a rule " They are about to depart." By what 

fbr the governmenr of the infinitive? XII. is lh« infinitive here governed 1 What it 

**John begins to learn." Will you the note for this? VII. 

pane to Uarnl James ? begins? 556. XLVIII. What is a participle 1 498. 

Is to ever omitted ? 480. •' The sun is setting." What is ««^ 

Will you now parse the exercises in ting? 557. To what, then, does seUing 

the lessons which follow ? ref^r ? 557. Rule ? XIII. 

What is the infinitive mood used for f Will you now parse setting m 

479. fUll? 

(1.) strike U fOTeriwd bv Rule XU. 

(2.) 5m w iD ttie inpenUte, uneinc with thou or you, vodontood, by Rnlo VU. 

Ck) AdTOib. (4.) NoQO. 16.) CoDJHaetioa 



PARTICIPLES. m 

BirXiB zxxx. 

Participles refer to nouns. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" The wind is rising,^ 

558. Rising is a present active participle, from the irregular 
tero to rise-^^^Pres, rise; Imp. rose; Per/I part, riaen" — and il 

efers to wind^ according to Rulb XIII. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 
1. 
•* The moon is setting.'* " Mary was playing.'* 

•• The sun is rising." •* I have been writing." 

•• The trees ore growing." ** I found him crying." 

xM John was dancing." ** I left him rejoicing." 

PARTICIPIAL ADJECTIVES. 
" The rising sun cheers iw." 

559. Rising is a participial adjective, from the verb to riae^^ 
•* Pres. rise; Imp. rose ; Perf, part, riaen" — and belongs to sun^ hf 
Rule IV. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 
2. 

* The setting sun reminds us of ** We view with pleasare the twink. 

declining years." ling stars." 

•• The roaring winds alarm ns." •• The roaring cataract strikes us 

*The rippling ^eam pleases with awe." 

us." ** The laboring man should not be 

** The singing-master visited me." - defrauded." 

a 

■* Having dined, I returned to ** Having slept, be recovered hit 

school." strength." 

** Having fought bravely, they were ** Having retired to rest, he was 

at last (1.) overcome." seized with violent pain." 

''John, having exercised too vio- "The thief| having escaped, was 

lently, fainted." never afterwards seen in that 

regiqn." 
4 

"William returned, mortified at his ** A child left to follow his own in. 

loss." clinations is most commonly 

"The stream, swollen by the rains, ruined." 

oversowed its banks." ** Admired and applauded, he be^ 

* The man accustomed to his glass came vain." 

seldom reforms." 

Will you parse the next lesson ? What kind of a participle is, ** Having 

Will you parse rinng, in the sentenee, dined r* fl04. Why 7 504. 

' The rising sun ?" 559. Why is it call- Who dined, in the phrase, ** Haviof 

A a participial a(Uective 1 Ana. Because dined, I returned to school ?" 

4 describes, like an acyective, and im- To what, then, does having dinad re 

,iies action, like a participle. fer ? Rule XIII. Will you now pane iim 

Will you now parse the next lesson f remaining lessons? 

(I.) MImit htm •dnrtfitil phraM. ]~" 
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5. 

■*A dissipated mu giievw hii youth into his own house, and 

parents.** rendered to him deserved nbsis. 

We must not negket anj known tance.** 

duty.** ••WiUiam befriended the deserted 

''My fitther took the forsaken man.*' 

& 
''The men, bein^' fatigued by labor, feet, was severely and justly 

sought rest m sleeps** punished.** 

* William, being dismissed from ool- '^The tree, baring been weighed 
, retired tot' 



lege, retired to the country.** down for a long time by abun- 

"'llumias, ailer having been re- dance of fruit, at last (I.) M to 

peatedly admonished to no ef- the ground.** 

BirXiB zxv. 

Active participles, from actiDe-transiHve verbs, govern the 
objective case. 

^^ James is Ideating JohnJ" 
660. Jofin is a proper moun, of the third person, sinoitlar 

ffUMBER, MABCVUirB OENDER, OBJECTITE CASE, Rod gOVenied by 660^ 

ingt by Rule XIV. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 
I. 

* John is strikinpr William.** immediately set off for fioa. 
** Busan is studying her lesson.** ton.** 

** Mary has been repeating her les- ^ 1 spied the cat watching a 

son to her mother.** mouse.** 

*The teamster, seeing the stage ** Having given directions to his 

upsetting, ran and prevented servants, he left his family 

it** and took the stage for Wash. 

** Having obtained my request, I ington.** 

'' He delights in fighting:^ 

561. Fighting is a participial noun, in the objegtivs case, and 
fovenied by the preposition in, according to Rule X. 

exercises in syntax continued* 
1. 
^ Job was exhausted by wrests ** Job practises fencing daily.** 

ling.** **■ The' instruciei teaches readinff, 

**Mary aoquured a livelihood by writing, and speiiiug. in his 

sewing.** school** 

* Walter excels in writing.** ** Whispering is forbidden in 
" Fishing delights me.** school.** 

** Beating John.** Will you parss iw^; 561. Wby is jS^Adu/ called i par. 
JUknl 560. BttUingt 558. ticipial noun? Jins, Because it implies 

WiUyoupaTsetheismainingezeitisss fS'^Siij'S I JKf.^n'^'***' *"** **"• ^^* 
In ttMB lenonabovB ? *"* ■*"** ^^ • noun. 

m ins lenon aoove i ^^j, ^^^ ^^ ^^ rert of the exercisn 

** la flyhUng." Will yon parse /yJte. ia thie lew oa 7 



BXEROISES. 8) 

3. 
562. *< You will much oblige me by tending iho9e books.** 
Sending is a participial HOim, in the oBJacnvi oabc, and 
governed by the preposition fty, according to Rule X. 

Booki is a oommon mouh, of the third persoh, plural itombbr, 
HBOTKR OKNDBR, oBJicTiYS OAOB, and goYcmed by the active par> 
ticiple sending f according to Rulb XIV. 

EXER0ISE8 IN 8THTAX OOlTTIirUBD. 

* James derives pleasure from read* ** Mary's reading has been naelU 

ing usdful books.'* in improving her taste in com- 

**John is above doing a mean ao- position.** 

tion.** *I am discouraged from nnder* 

** Parents are pleased at seeinr taking this study.'* 

the progress of their chiC ** A prood mstrueler takes no delight 

dren.*' m punishing.** • 

The present participle, when used as a noun, often has the definite article 
the before it, and the preposition a/ after it ; as, " By the observing of truth, 
you will command respect." With equal Drooriety, however, it may be 
said, " By observing truth," 6lc, omitting both the article and the pre- 
position. If we use the article without the preposidon. or the preposition 
without the article, the expression will appear awkward : hence, 

NoTB VIII. The definite article the should be used before, 
and the preposition of after, participial nouns, or they shiould 
both be omitted. 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED; 

* By the observing these rules, he ■* In the regarding his interests, 

will avoid mistakesi" he neglected the pnblio af- 

*He prepared them for the event fairs." 

by the sending to them proper ** He was sent to prepare the way 



information." by preaohing of re^tanoe^" 

■* In writing of his letter, he made ** Keeping of one day m seven (1.) 
■ome mistakes." is required of Christians." 

PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** William calls George." **John will be punished for his 

** John's father will reward his in- 



dustry. **We may improve under our iiw 

-George's fatBer's carnage passed ^^^^^ /^ ^jh„^„ 

the tavern." ^„ , ,_ , . , 

• If WilUam return, he wiD be dis- " He who would excel m learn- 

appointed." 1^'.."?,^ ^ attentive to his 

•John has beaten his little brother ^x^^^s. 

most shamefully." ** She begins to improve." 

**By wnding those books." Will yoo Inttead of nyinf, ** Bv the ohwrvia| 

parse sending t 5eS. bookB ? Sdi. them rules,** what shouM I aay? Why? 

Will you parse the remaining exercises Note VUl. 

"Ji?ilL' ^ihS? »rm nr»»nt n.rtirinlM ^111 yoil DOW parse Slid OOTfeet the 

.'^*^?. !S" •'• present participles exercises under Noie VIO. T 
fonnedr 497. 

How may participles in ing be distin' Will you parse the promisenoas ex«r> 

foished ft-om other parts of speech of the cises in Byutaz 1 Next take those to be 

same termination ? 500. written. __^______^__ 

(1.) Brnm M • moMnl adjactiv*. heiiin(iD| to dm^, andsntood, bf NoU I. 
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SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

563. Will you compose a sentence, containing an active-transitive verb T 
One, containing a neuter verb ? One, containing a passive verb ? One, 
expressing the same sense as the last in an active form 7 Will you £om. 
pose a sentence having a verb in the pbtential mood ? One, in the sub- 
junRtive mood 7 One, in the imperative mood 7 One, in the infinitive 
mood 7 One, having an adjective in the superlative degree ? One, hav- 
ing the article an correctly used before a vowel 7 One, having an adjec- 
tive in the positive degree that has in itself a superlative signification 7 
One, containing the relative tohose 7 One, containing which 7 One, with 
what used as a compound pronoun 7 One, having who ^sed as an inter, 
rogative pronoun 7 One, having a verb in the subjunctiveLmood, common 
Ibrm? 

Will you construct one or more sentences, which will make sense with 
the word truth contained in them 7 One, with the word wisdom contain- 
ec in it 7 One, with the word knowledge 7 One-, with the word learn' 
ing I One, with the word science 7 

Will you construct a sentence about prudence 7 One about history 7 
One or more on the following subjects, nsLtnely, geography ^ gardening, 
farmSf orchards ? 

Will you fill up the following phrases with suitable words to make 

sense, namely, ** Industry health ?" " By — we acquire 7" 

•* In youth — • — characters 7" " Arithmetic , — business 7" 

• Washington live hearts of his 7" 



XLIX. OF, THE AUXILIARY VERBS. 

564. The.vetbs ftave, &e, will and doj 'when they are unconnected with a 
principal verb, expressed or understood, are not auxiliaries, but principal 
verbs ; as, '* We have enoueh ;" " I am grateful ;*' " He wUh it to be so ;" 
" Thev dio as they please. In this view, they also have their auxiliaries ; 
•fl, ** I shall have enough ;" *' I will be grateful," &c. 

565. The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will appear from the 
following account of them. 

566. jJo and did mark the action itself, or the time of it, with greater 
energy and positiveness ; as, "I do speak truth;" " I rftd respect nim ;" 
" Here am I, for thou didst call me." They are of great use m negative 
(1.) sentences ; as, " I do not fear ;" " I did not write." They tie almost 
universally employed in asking questions; as, " jDoe» he learn ?" *^ Did 
he not write?" They sometimes aiao supply (2.) the place of another 
verb, and make the repetition of it, in the same or a subsequent sentence, 
jnneoessary ; as, '* You attend not to your studies as he does ;" (i. e. " as 
be attends," &c.) " I shall come, it I can ; but if I do not, please to 
excuse me ;" (i. e. " if I come not.") 



ler thai, he could last year." 



XLIX. Which are the auxiliary verbs? What efTect have do and did in sen* 

61S. fences? 566. Give an example. 566. 

What is an auxiliary verb I 511. Will yon give an example in which the 

What a principal one 1* repetition of the principal verb is un* 

When are kave, 60, toiU, and do princi- necessary ? 566. 

pal verbs? 564. Give an example of What do may ^nd might express t 



5^ 567. 



(D^eayfBff. (8.) To «l up. • 8ae fjatMao to I9r. 



AUXILIARY VERBS. OT 

568. Must 18 sometimes called in for a helper, and denotes necessity ; as, 
'• We must speak the truth, whenever we do speak, and we must not pre- 
varicate.*' (1.) . 

569. Will, in the first person singular and plural, intimates (2.) resolution 
and promisin&[ ; in the second and third person, it only foreielis ; as, *'I 
will reward the good, and will punish the wicked ;" *' We will remember 
benefits, and be grateful ;" *• Thou wilt, or he will, repent of that folly ;" 
" You, or they, will have a pleasant walk." 

570. Shall, on the contrary, in the first person, simply foretells ; in the 
Mcond and third persons, it promises, commands, or threatens; as, **!• 
shall jgo abroad ;" " We shall dine at home ;'* '* Thou shah, or you shall 
inherit the land ;*' " Ye shall do justice, and love mefcy ;" *' They shai 
account for their misconduct.*' 1 he following passage is not translated (3., 
according to the distinct and proper meanings of the words shall and will : 
" Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my lil'e ; and 
I will dM(ell in the house of the Lord for ever." It ought to be, ''will 
follow me," and, "I shall dwell.** — The foreigper who, as it is said, fell 
into the Thames,, and cried out, ** I will be drowned ! nobody shall help 
me !'* made a sad misapplication of these auxiliaries. 

57L These observations respecdn^ the import (4.) of the verbs tmJl end 
shall, must be understood of explicative sentences ; for when the sentence 
is interrogative, just the reverse, (5.) for the most part, takes place : thus, 
** I shall go,'* " You will go," express event (6.) only ; but, '* Will you 

fo ?" imports intention ; and, '* Shall I go ?" refers to the will of another, 
lut, *' He shall go," and, *' Shall he*go ?" both imply will ; expressing or 
referring to a command. 

572. When the verb is put in the subjunctive mood, the meaning of these 
auxiliaries Ukewise undergoes (7.) some alteration; as the learners will 
readily perceive by a feW examples : '* He shall proceed :" '* If he shaU pro- 
ceed ;** "You shall consent ;" ** If you^AoU consent.'* These auxiliaries 
are sometimes interchanged (8.) in the indicative and subjunctive moods ; 
to convey the same meaning of the auxiliary ; as, "He will not return ;" 
•* If he shall not return ;" " He shall not return ;" " If he wiU not return." 

573. Would primarily (9.) denotes inclination of will ; and should, obliga- 
tion ; but they both vary their import, and are often used to express simple 
event. 

574. Do and have are sometimes used as principal verbs, according to ths 
following 

sirzi-opsxs. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres, I do. I have. ' , 

Imp. I did. I had. 

JPerf. I have done. I have had. 

Flup, I had done. I had had. 

1 Fut, I shall or will do. I shall or will have. 

2 Fut. I shall have done. I shall have had. 

What is the use of must ? 568. all the days of my life ; and I will dwell 

What does tot// intimate in the first in the house of the Lord for ever." 570. 

peT9on singular ? plural 1 569. Give an In what consists the mistake in the 

example. 569. In the second and third expression which the foreigner made 

persons? 569. Give an example. 569. when he fell into the Thames? 570. 

What does shall intimate in the first What do «AaZ/ and wt// denote in inter • 

person? 570. Give an example. 570. rogative sentences; as, "Shall I go?** 

In what particular is the translation of •• Will you go ?" 571. 

the following passage incorrect ? " Sure- What do would and should primarily 

ly goodness and mercy shall follow me denote ? 573. 

^U To Aun the truth. (8.) Showi. ffl.) Expreswd. (4.) Meuinc. (6.) Contrary 

at.) What buppeiH. (T.) Suffen. (8.) To ezebiDsa one far the other. (9.) In the £nt plaoa 
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575. POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Prea. I ma^r or can do. I may or can have. 

Imp. I might, could, would, or I might, could, w/uld, or should 

should do. have. 

Petf. I may or can have done. I may or can have had. 

Plup. I might, could, would, or I might, could, would, or Bhuuld 

should have done. have had. 

576. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Fre». 1. If I do. If I have, &,o. 

57fr-l. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Froa, Do yoa, or Do you do. Have you, or Do yon hatrt. 

577. INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Frei. To do. To have. 

JPer/, To have done. To have had. ^ 

578. PARTICIPLES. 
Pre$. Doing. Having. 
Perf. Done. Had. 
Comp,perf, Having done. Having had. 



L. OF DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

579. Defective verbs are those which are used only in 
«f the moods and tenses. 

580. The following are the principal ones : 

Prti. Tense. Imp. Tense. Petf. Partieipls. 

May, Might, (Wanting.) 

Can, Could, 

WiH, Would, 

Shall, Should, 

Must, Must, 

Ought Ought, 

Quoth, 

581. Of these, oagkt and must, you perceive, are not varied. 

582. Ought and quoth are always used as principal verbs. Ought is the 
same in the imperfect tense as in the present, and is always followed by an 
infinitive ; as, " He ou^ht to study ;" " He ought to have read." In this 
last example, ou^ht is m the imperfect ; and in the first, it is in the present. 
This we determme by the infinitive, which follows the verb, thus : when 
the present infinitive follows ou^hty ought is in the present tense ; but when 
the pel feet infinitive follows it, it is in the imperfect tense. 

583. In English, verbs are often used both in a transitive and intransitive, 
or neuter ngnification. Thus, to Jlatten, when it signifies to make even or 
level, is an active- transitive verb ; but when it signify to grow duU or m- 
sipid, it is an intransitive verb. 

Will you repeat the synopeis of do Which are not varied 1 581. 
through all the moods ? of kme 1 How are ought and ^uuk always nsBd t 

Will you conjugate do in the present SBi. 
tense T Aa«« in the perfect teni6 ? How can you tell when ought is in the 

What ia the perfect participle of dolm present tense ? 583. 
ef kaosf the compound perfect of <2o 7 of When is it in the imperfect tense f 588. 

kKOB ? Give an exanwie of each tense. 582. 

L. What are defective verbs ? 579. When in tofiatton traq^tive, and when 

Will you mention the principal ones, intransitive? 583. 
srith tbeir imperfect icusca ? StiU. How, then, are verbs often used T SB& 



DEFECTIVE VERBS, S 

564. A neuter or intransitive verb, by the addition of a preposition, raa^ 
become a compound active-transitive verb ; as, to 9miU is intransitive ; it 
eannot, therefore, be followed by an objective case, nor be changed into 
the passive form. We cannot say, ** She smiled him/^ or, '* lie was 
smiled ;'* but we say, very properly, " ShB smiled on him ;** " He wa« 
smiled on by her." 

585. Prepositions affect the meaning of verbs in different ways. To mst 
means to throw; as, *'He cast a stone at her." To east up, however, 
means to compute ; as, "He casts up his accounts." In all mstancesin 
which the preposition follows the verb, and modifies its meaning, it shoild 
be considered a part of the verb, and be so treated in parsing. 

586. There are some verbs, which, although they admit an objective 
ease after them, still do not indicate the least degree of action ; as, "I 
resemble my father." This seeming inconsistency may be easily reoon- 
ciled by reflecting tKat, in all such cases, the verb has a direct reference to 
its object. Of tms nature are the verbs retain, reeenMe, oton, have, &c. " 

587. Some neuter or intransitive verbs admit of a passive form, and are 
thence called neuter passive verbs; as, " John goes home to^jiight." Here 
^oee is an intransitive verb. But in the sentence, " John is fi[one home," 
u gone is a neuter passive verb. Again, in the phrase, *' WilCam comes," 
eomee is an intransitive verb ; and in the phrase, " William is come," it 
eomo is a neuter passive verb. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. ' 

I. 

* William had had i^^any advantages * He has had many (nrecioos oppor- 

befbre be improved them in a tunities." 

proper manner." ** John will do as his instructer 

■* A ^ood scholar will not do what (1.) directs." 

IS forbidden by his instructer.** ** He may have had time." 

3. 

■* I own this book." ** I cannot believe him." 

* Charles resembles his parents." ** His father does not hesitats to 

* He retains his place." trust him." 

3- 

«The fkrmer casts seed into the ** She smiles sweetly." 
ground." ** She smiled on John." 

*Tlw merchaQt easts up his ac- ** John was smiled on by fortuno ia 
counts often." . every undertaking." 

4 

** The instructer has come." ** Mary was gone before her mother 

* Our instructer has come." 



^William has gone to visit his ■*When they came to town, they 

parents." made many purchases." 

* Susan has gone." 

How can an intransitive veib be- la rwMiUs, atricUy quaking, a trana- 

eoma transitive ? SQL Give an example, tive verb ? 586. 

584. Why does it admit an object after itt 

Wbat does to ea$t mean f 585. 586. 

Meaning of to eaat up t 585. There are several verbs of this class; 

When may the preposition be reckoned will you name some of them f 586. 

• part of the verb ? 585. What is a neuter passive verb t 567. 
How should it be considered in pars- Give in example. 587. 

ing T 585. Will you now parse the ^ext lessons 

(I.* Whai iludi ibr, Mitet which," or, « tht tbiof which." Apply RbIm V. VI. and VUL 
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LI. OF ADVERBS. 

688. Adverbs are words joined' to verbs, participles, adjeo^ 
♦ives, and other adverbs, to qualify them. 

589. Expressions like the following, namely, a few days ago, long ainem, 
none at all, at length, in vain, hy no means, a great deal, ^lc, are denomi- 
nated adverbial phrases, when they are used to qualify verbs or participles, 
by expressing the manner, time or degree of action. 

590. The definite article the is frequently placed before adverbs of th« 
oomparative and superlative degrees, to give the expression more force ; as, 
" Tne more he walks, the better he feels." When the article is used in 
this sense, both the article and adverb may be reckoned an adverbial phrase, 
•nd be so considered in parsing. • 

591. You have doubtless noticed that most words ending in ly are ad- 
verbs. The reason of this is that Zy is a contraction of the adverb like g 
thus, from manlike we form manly : gentlemanly is a contraction ofgentU' 
manlike. — Hence, 

592. If you meet with a word ending in ly, implying in its signiflcatioa 
the idea ol like, you may conclude at once that it is an adverb. 

BirXiB xz. 

idverhs qualify verbs, participles, adjectives, and other 
adverbs. 

i EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" In vain we look for perfect happiness,^* 

593. In vain is an adverbial phrase, and qualifies look, accord- 
ing to Rule IX. 

EXERCISES Iir SY^fTAX CONTINUED. 

•• John has come again, but William '* William acted very nobly." 

has not" ** I will by no means consent." 

^ Very many persons &il of happi- ** He wrote a long letter a few days 

ness." ago." (1.) 

** A vast many evils' are* incident to ** John was writing carelessly." 

man in his wearisome journey ** I have admonished her once and 

through life." again." 

** The instructress has at length ** A few days ago, there was much 

arrived." . excitement in town." 

LL Whit ii tha meaning of adverb ? When are they to be considered ad* 

S98. verbial phrases 1 589. 

To what is the adverb Joined ? 688. ij the article tAc ever Joined to an ad- 

For what purpose? 588. ^ verb? 590. For what purpose ? 590. 

H,!'^7^«*h^?'SS'"^ P^ ""^ ""^"^^ What do the article and adverb form 

'wiicni;U^588. insuchcases?590. 

What is the definition of an adverb ? , How is it to be considered in parsing I 

588. 590. 

Are adverbs compared ?♦ How came most words ending in If to 

Will you compare tot«e/yY 935. soon? be considered adverbs? 591. Give an 

(34. v example. 591. 

How are they compared? 2^6. How can we determine between words 

Will you compare the adverbs miuh? ending in ly, whether or not they are ad- 

well? bad? iU? 2.17. verbs? 592. 

Some adverbs are not regular in their What rule do you apply when yon 

Bomnarison, will you name one? 237. parse an adverb? IX. 

Will you name four or five adverbial ** In vain we look.'* Will you pane 

phrases ? 589. tw t>ati»? 59a 

(I.) Afn» dav' a;o— >D tJverbial phnsw. • Sm queatton to 33^ 



PREPOSITIONS. ' W 

Note IX. To qualify verbs, participles, adjectives, and 
other adverbs, we should use adverbs ; but to qualify nouns, 
we should use adjectives. 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND C0RRE;CTED. 

• William writes good."* •• Harriet dresses neat" 

** Susan studies diligent** ^ On conditions suitably to huTank.** 

^ He speaks fluently and reasons " He speaks correct** 

correct" ** Mary sings admirable.** 

*John writes tolerable well, but "He writes ^elegant** 

readst miserable.** ** He reads and spells very bad." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

594. Win you write down a sentence, containing a compound actlTe- 
transitive verb 7 One, having a neuter-passive verb? 

Will you compose two or more sentences about a lion ? Two or more, 
about sheep 7 Two or more, about a cow ? One, about an ox? One, about 
m dog ? One, about a eat ? One, about Africans 7 One, about Indians ? 
One, about^A€#7 One, about steam-boat disasters? One, about stags 
meeidents? 



LII. OF PREPOSITIONS. 

595. Prepositions are used to connect words, and to show 
the relation between them. 

596. We not unfrcauently meet with verbs compounded of a preposition 
and verb; as, " to wjmold," "to invest,'* •'to overlook;** and this com- 
position sometimes gives a new sen^e to the verb ; as, "to wnrfcrsiand,** 
"to wiiAdraw.*' But the preposition more frequently occurs after the verb, 
and separate from it ; as, " to cast up," " to fall on." The sense of the 
▼erb, m this case, is also materially sfiected by the preposition. 

598. The prepositions afters before, above, beneath, and several others, 
sometimes appear to be adverbs, and mav be so considered; as, "They 
had their reward soon after;" "He dieanot Idhg before;" "He dwelu 
above :" but if the noun time or place be added, they lose their adverbial 
form ; as, "He died not long before'* [that time] , &c. 

599. There is a peculiar propriety in disting[uishing the correct use of the 
difTerent prepositions. For illustration, we will take the following senten- 
ces : "lie walks toith a staff 6y moonlight ;'* "He was taken by stratagem, 
and killed with a sword.** Put the one preposition for the other, and say, 

Will you aext parse the remaining ex- compounded? 506. Give an example, 

•rcisei 1 596. 

When should we use adverbs? Note where is the preposiition more fre- 

»*•__ J, . .«,.,« quenily placed? 586. Give an example. 

When adjectives ? Note IX. 596 

thr-^illl"„'?.'?nin^~!.?!l''* ^*^"" *" Will you name four prepositions which 

*'wr;oTnV;^;a^rand correct the re- j"-"^ ""'•""^' '^*""'' "" ^'''''' 

maining exercises ? ^ „ .w u *_* ^ ■ . 

LII. What is the meaning of prepoH- «ow may they be converted into pre- 

Hm f 844, ^ positions again 7 598. 

What are prepositions ? 595. " He walks by a staff with moonlight.'* 

Will you repeat the list ? SM7. Will yoii correct this sentence, and thea 

With what are verbs not unflrequently repeat the phrase ? 



* Tor the adjective good, we •hnnid ate The mdverb toeO, acmrdiDf to N'<tr> IX. 

t Saadt arreei irith John andentood, aod ii, therefore, coouacted with wriut bj the ooojaiictioa HU, ■giw 
■M«loRul«ZI. 
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*' He walki 6y a staff wik moonliffht ;" " He wu taken with stratagem, 
and killed 5y a sword ;'' and it will appear that they differ in significatimi 
more than one, at first view, would be apt to imagine. 

Birz.B z. 

Pi'epositions govern the objective case. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

**John lives within his income/* 

600. Within is a preposition. 

Income is a common noun, of the thibd person, singular must 
BBR, NEiTTER GENDER, OBJEGTIYB CASE, and goveroed by tDithint ao 
cording to Rule X. 

EXERCISES Iir SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

"Thomas made his fortune by in- He made the sun to shine by 

dustry.*' ^ day, and the moon (1.) to give 

** Susan labors with ber needle for light by night** 

a livelihood.** ** Beneath the oak lie acorns in 

** Respecting that afiair, there was great abundance.** 

a controversy.** ** Jf£n, who is at all times watch- 

** In six days God made the world, ful of his own interest, will 

and all things that are in it attend to that concern.** 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

601. Will you fill up the following sentences with suitable prepositions 

to make sense 7 ** John was — the house when he was seized a 

fit** ** The busy bee — summer provides food — the approaching winter 
— the prudence — a rational being." 

Will you supply the objects to the following? ** James was catch, 
ing *" ** He was beating J" " He supports ■ .** . 

Will you supply agents or nominative cases to the following ? was 

running.** •• was dancing." 

Will you supply verbs in the following? "A dutiful child his 

parents.*' ** Grammar us correctly.** 

Will yon compose two or more sentences about boy$ ? One, about 
whale9 1 One, about 9nake9 ? One, about foxf ? One, about parenti ? 
One, about brilker$ ? One, about nsiert ? One, about uneUg ? One, about 
t? 



LIII. OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

602. A CONJUNCTION is a word that is chiefly used to coa 
fiect sentences^ so as, out of two or more sentences, to xak« 
but one. 

Will you repeat the rule respecting the What ii a simple wntence ? 353. Oivs 

guvernmentofnounibyprepo8itiong?X. an example. A compound sentence I 

" John jives within his income.*' Will 856. Give an example. 
Toa parse witktn ? 600. ine<mu ? 600. Why called compound 1 254. 

Win 3 . - . .. 



ill you now take the remaining ex- LIII. Meaning of eonjunetitnf 95: 
ercises to be parsed ; after which, those What is a conjunction ? G02. 
to be written f Meaning of copulative? 264. 



n.) Thetenw i>, « He node tha imk«.» JAm, Umb, tote tto objeetWe mm, |OfWMd bf modttldv 
id amueetad wiUi mn, by Bnl* XI. 



INTERJECTIONS. 9» 

603. Relative pronooni, as well as oonjanctions, serve to connect sen- 
tences ; as, ** Blessed is the man who feareth the Lord.'* 

604. Conjunctions verv often unifis sentences when thev appear to unite 
onlj words; as, in the following sentences: "Duty and interest forbid 
vicious indulgences." " Wisdom or folly governs us." Each of these 
forms of ezpresrion contains two sentences, lamely, the first, " Dutv for- 
bids vicious indulgences ;*' " Interest forbids vicious indulgences :' tho 
second^ *' Wisdom governs us ;" " Folly governs us." 

Conjunctions connect verbs of the same mood and tense^ 
and nouns or pronouns of the same ccae. 
EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
606. «« Williani writes and ciphers^ 

And is a copulative conjunction. 

apkerg is a rboular active inteansitivb verb, from the Terli 
to cipher — ^Pre$. cipher; Ifnoei/ ciphered ; Per. part ciphered. 
1. 1 cipher; 2. Yoa cipher; 3. He or William ciphers"— ^made in the 

INDICATTVB MOOD, PRESENT TENSE, THIRD PERSON SINGULAR, Sod 

agrees with WUliam understood, and is connected to writes by the 
conjunc^on and, agreeably to Rule XL 

EXERCISES IH SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

* John ciphers rapid^, and reads ** Though he is lively, yet he is nol 

oarrectly.** too volatile.** 

■* If we contend about trifles, and ** IT he has promised, he should ael 

violently maintain our opin- accordingly." 

ions, we shall gain but few ** He denied that he circulated the 

friends." report" 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 
606. WiU you compose a sentence containing the conjunction if? One, 
. csontaining and? As many sentences as there are conjunctions which 
fbllow; each sentence containing one? Although, Unless* For, Be^ 
esttse. J%ertfore, Or, Neither, Nor, 

Will you compose a sentence about Jackson ? One, about Clay ? One^ 
about JKonroe 7 One, about Madison ? 



LIV. OF INTERJECTIONS. 

607. Interjections are words thrown in between the 
parts of sentences, to express the passions or sudden feelings 
of the speaker. 

Wbst is the use of the copulative con' Do conjunctions ever connert sentea. 
Junction 1 S65. ees when they appear to connect words 

Will you repeat tbe list of copulative only ? 604. Give an example. 604. 

•"SiK"?H^!f^ *i- • .*.,cv„ " William wrilee and ciphers." WiU 

What doe* tbsjunetnt signify? 271. vou narse andl 605 etnkgrM? flAS 

What does the di^uncU^ conjuncUon '^ wSJ^L f« ♦k ' . . . w .u 

eonnect? 274 *^''* 3^^°* ^^ ^^ "^'^ place, take tho 

Will you repeat the list of them ? 275. !?1"*'^/?k*^ F*"** *°** written, and 

What is the rule for connecting words dispose of them? 

ky conjunctions 7 XI. LIV. What is the meaning of iiifar 

What other words, besides eonjune- JecHon ? 2^. 

ti«n» and prepoeitions, connect? 603. ^ What are interjections? 607 
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608. We do not say, "Ah, II" "Oh, I!" but,, " Ah, ine !" "Oh. 
me !'* using the objective case after the interjection. The pronoun hers 
spoken of, you perceive, is of the first person : hence, 

Note X. Pronouns of the first person are put in the objec- 
tive case, after the interjections Oh ! O ! ah! &c. 

609. We say, " thou persecutor I" " Oh, ye hyp9crite8!" " O thou 
who dwellest," &c. : hence, 

Note XI. The interjections O I oh! and ah / require the 

Dominative case of pronouns in the second person. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

310. " Ah, me! I must perish:' 

Ah is an interjection. 

Me is a personal pronoun, of the first person, singular, objwv 
TivE OA8E, and governed by ah, agreeably to Note X. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

••O, thou (1.) who hast murdered "Ah! unhappy (2.) thou, who art 

thy friend I" deaf (3.) to the calls of duty 

"O, thou who hearest prayer !" and honor." 

**Ah, me! must I endure all **0h! happy^ (4.) us, surrounded 

this 7** with so many blessings." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 
611. Will you compose a sentence containing alas 1 One, containing 
oi 7 One, about voUanots ? One, about lakes ? One, about islands ? One, 
about Webster the statesman 7 One, about a good scholar 7 One, about a 
poor §cholar 7 One, about a good instructer 7 



LV. OF THE AGREEMENT OF NOUNS. 

612. Apposition, in grammar, signifies the putting of two nouns in the 
same case. 

613. When I say, " John the mechanic has come," I am speaking ot 
only one person; the two nouns, John and mechanic^ both meaning or 
referring to the same person ; consequently they are put, by apposition, in 
the same case: hence, 

Birz.B zv. 

When two or more nouns, in the same sentence, signify 
the same thing, they are put, by apposition, in the same 
case. 

Will you repeat from the list six inter- Wi>! you now take the remaining ex- 

lections? 285. ercises to bo parsed and written ? 

How may an inteijection generally be liV. Meaning of apposition ? 612. 

known ? 286. " John tlie mechanic." How many 

" Ah, me !" In what catie is mef 610. persons are here spoken of? 613. Should, 

What rule or note applies tome? X. then, the two nouns. John and me- 

*' O thou,** ice. What note applies to ehanic, be in the same, or a different 

lAra? XI. case? 613. 

"Ah, me I" Will you parse ok? me? What is the rule for this agreement T 

aio xv^ ,_^ 

(1.) For thou, apply Note XI. (2.) Ai^reen with thou, by RaU IV. 

(8.) Btfloofi to who, by Rul« IV. (4.) Api ^ Rule IV 



EXERCISES Vf 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

614. " Webster the statesman has left usJ" 

Statesman is a cx>mmon noun, m asoulinv obndbr, third permHi 
GiNouLiUit NUMBER, NOMINATIVE 43AEB, and put 111 appofiition F^ith Weih 
fler, by Buia XV. 

EXERCISES IN STITTAX OOITTINUED. 
1. 
John the Baptist was beheaded.** ** Cicero, the orator, flonrished m 
•^ David, the thief; was apprehend- the time of Catiline, the con- 

ed.** spirator.*' 

* Johnson, the bookseller, has fkiled **I visit Thompson, the ptofessor, 

in bosiness.*' often.** 

**I consulted Williams, the law- ■^John, the miller, died yester* 

yer." day.** 

9. 
** If John will not go, I will go my- ** We will inspect the goods onr^ 

self.** (1.) selves.'* 

** You yourself are in fault** ** I, I am the man who committSQ 

•• They themselves were mistaken.** the deed." 

Remark 1. — For the same reason that one noun agrees with another in 
case, it agrees with it in number and person also. 
** I, Alexander, by the grace of God, **We, the representatives of the 

emperor of all the Russians, people of these colonies, do 

promulgate this law.** ' make this declaration.** 

Remark 2. — When one noun describes or qualifies another, the one so 
qualifying becomes an adjective in sense, and mav be so considered in 
p.irsing. Accordingly, Tremontf in the phrase, " Tremont House,** is aa 
adjective belonging to House^ by Rule IV. 

615. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

'I'he Marlborough Hotel is situated ** John Dobson was in town yestar- 
in Washington-street." day." 

* The firm of Messrs. Williams &. ** John Johnson, the blacksmith, has 

Sons, has failed." broken his leg." 

Remark 3. — When the nouns which refer to the same person or thing are 
eparated by verbs; as, ** Webster is a statesman," it is customary to 
ipply one or more of the following rules : 

1. Any verb may have the same case after U as before it, when both ward» 
efer to the same thing. . 

2. The verb Tu BE, through aU its variatianSj has the same ease after it as 
that which next precedes it. 

" Webster the statesman.** Will you ** Tremont House.** What pari of 

fKur^e statesman 1 6li, speech is Tremont? Remark S. How 

Will you now parse the [Succeeding ex- used here 1 Remark 2. Will you parse 

(7ci£>e8? itinAill? 

*' I will go myself.'* Will you parse Will you now parse all the exercises 

ny»e{ff under Remarks? 

How is the compound personal pro- What is the rule or rules usually giv- 

■oun formed in the singular 1 386. How en for parsing statesman^ In the phrase, 

in the plural ? 380. ** Webster is a statesman 7" Remark 3, 

When one noun is pnt in apposition 1, 2, 3, 4. 

with another, in what particulars does it In the same sentence, do Webster and 

agree with it ? Remark 1. statesman both mean or refer to the sams 

Will you now parse the next exer- person ? In what case, then, ought they 

Sises 1 to he ? 613. By what role 7 XV. 

(1.) Myadf u a eompoaad panontl prosfMis, fint p#Mw> uafuIaK, or jdoaUri cut, and put is ippoiitia* 
vitb /, by Rate ZV. 
7 
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3. Pautvt Mrftf of naming, judging, <{<. have the eame ease after them aa 
vejere thitm* 

4. Neuter iwrftf have the same case after them as before ikem. 

616. The foregoing rules, in the opinion of the writer, are wholly uima- 
cessarTi tending merely to confuse the mind of the learner by requinng him 
to make a distinction in form, when there exists none in principle. In cor 
roboration of this fact, Mr. Murray has the following remark : — 

617. " By these examples it appears, that the verb to he has no goyem 
nent of case, but serves in all its forms as a conductor to the cases ; so that 
the two cases, which, in the construction of the sentence, are the next be- 
fore and after it, must always be alike. Perhaps this subject will be mora 
intelligible by observing that the words, in the cases preceding and following 
the verb to he, may be said to be m apposition to each other. Thus, in the 
■entence, ' I understood it to he &tm,' the words ii and him are in apposi- 
tion ; that is, they refer to the same thing, and are in the same case." 



618. 



EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 



1. 



9. 



•• Webster is a statesman." 
** John is a good scholar." 
** William will become a distinguish- 

ed and valuable citizen." 
** She walks a queen." (1.) 
-He is styled Lord (1.) Mayor (1.) 

of London." 
** He was named John." (1.) 

- Susan took her to be Mary." (1.) 
*«I took him to be John (2.) Og- 

den." 
>« W(« at first took it to be her, but 

afterwards were convinced that 

(3.) it was not she." 
**He is not the person who (4.) it 

seemed he was." 
** I understood it to be him (I.) who 

Remark 3. — It not unfrequentl)r happens that the connecting verb is omit 
ted ; as, " They made him captain ; that is, to he captain. 

3. 
•* They named him John." "They proclaimed him king." 

**The soldiers made him gen- *' Hie countrymen crowned him em- 

eral." peror." 

619. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 
^ It might have been him, C6.) but " She is the person who I under 



"She moves a queen." (1.) 

" Julius Cssar was that Roman gen. 

eral who conquered the Gauu." 
"Tom struts a soldier." (1.) 
" Will sneaks a Mrivener." 
" Claudius Nero, Caligula's unc]e« 

a senseless fellow, obtained the 

kingdom." 

is the son of Mr. (2.) John 

Quincy (2.) Adams.^' (1.) 
^ She is not now the person whom 

they represented her (1.) to 

have been." 
" Whom (5.) do you fancy them to 

be?" 
" The professor was apoointed tutor 

|o the prince." 



there is no proof (7.) of it." 
"Though I was blamed, it could 

not have been me." 
" I saw one who I took to be she." 



stood it to have been." 
" Who do you think me to be ?" 
" Whom do men say that I am T**., 
" Whom think ye that I am?" 



What office does the verb to he perform 
between cases ? 617. 

Are the cases next before and after it, 
alike, or different ? 617. 
> What is the opinion of Mr. Murray 
respecting the cases before and after to 
bt7 617. 

How does he think it and Aim should 

.1.) Apply Rnle XV. 
6y Rule XT 



be parsed in the phrase, " I understooa it 
to be him?" 617. 
Will you now parse lessons 1, 2, and 3 7 
Is the verb to be always expressed ? Re- 
mark 3. Give an example. Remark 3. 
Will you now take the sentences to be 
parsed and corrected; also, those to ha 
written ? 



„ . (2.) Bemarfc 8. (3.) CoBJanctioD. (4.) nito ts pot in apposition with tib 

(S.) Whom a«reM with f Acm, by Bql* XV. rfS.) Him ibould b« A< to acrce witti it. a* 

•erdiiur to Rula XV. (7 J Apply Rnla VL 
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fiW. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will yon compose a sentence having nouns in apposition 7 One, navin^ 
nouns in apposition, but separated by a verb 7 One, having a noun used u 
an adjective ? . 

Will *7ou construct a sentence having in it the word toib? ^One, having 
ahose 7 One, having whom ? One, having what 7 One, having that 7 Onot 
having man7 One, having woTnan7 One, having hoy 7 One, having ^r2cT 
One, having parents ? 



LVI. OF NOUNS USED INDEPENDENTLY. 

621. To address signifies to aptdk to /as, " James, your father haa 
come." The name of the person addressed must always be of the second 
person ; and a noun in t^is situation, when it has no verb to asree with it, 
and is wholly disconnected with the rest of the sentence, is said to be inde* 
pendent. Hence, 

Birxia zvx. 

When an address is made, the name of the person or thing 
addressed is in the nominative case independent. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

622. <* John^ toill you assist me r 

John is « PROPER NOUN, of the second person, SINOITLiUit NUMBER, 
MASCULINE GENDER, EOd NOMINATIVE CASE INDEPENDENT, aCCOrding tO 

Rule XVI. 

EXERCISES Iir SYNTAX GOITTINUED. 

1. 

*- My lords, (1.) the time has come **Rufus, you must improve your 
when we must take some de- time." 

cisive measures." *• Gentlemen of the jury.** 

In making this appeal to you, my "James, (1.) study (2.) your book.** 

fellow-citizens, I rely entirely * William, do try to get your lesson 
on your candor." to-day." 

2. 

^Boys, attend to your lessons." ** My dear children, let no root of 

* Girls, come into school." bitterness spring up among 

•* Did you speak to me, girls ?" you." 

LVI " James, your father has come.** When is a noun independent ? 621. 

Which word here is the name of the per- What is the rule for a noun put inde- 

son addressed ? pendently? XVI. 

What is the meaning of to addr«$»7 In the sentence, " John, will yoa aBsisI 

flBl. me ?" will^ou parse John ? 623. 

Of what person is a noua when an Will you next parse the rest of the 

ad«lres8 is made 7 621. exercises in this rule? 

(L) Bala XVI (8.) ImpantiTa mnod. mi ngnm wiU> thtu flr yon andantond. bf aol* VB. 
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LVII. OF NOUNS IN THE CASE ABSOLUTE. 

623. In the phrase, " The sun beins risen, we set muI,'* the first claoM 
of the sentence, namely, " The sun being risen," has nothing to do with 
the remainder: the noun and participle may, therefore, when taken togetner, 
be said to be in the nominative case independent ; hut as we have aireadv 
one case of this nature, we will, for the sake of making a distinction, cau 
this (the noun joined with a participle) the nominative case absolute. H^nce, 

avxiB zvzz. 

A noun oi' pronoun before a participle^ and independent 
of the rest of the sentence, is in the 'nxmiinative case 
absolute. 

624. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

* The son (1 ) being risen, (2.) we ** Wellington having returned to 

departed.** EngUnd, tranquillity was re- 

** Egypt being conquered, Alexander stored to France.** 

returned to Syria.** ** Bonaparte being ccnquered, the 

** Shame being lost, all virtue was king was restored.*' 

lost** **The conditions being observed, 

■*The soldien retreating, victory the bargain was a mutual 

was kwL** ^ benefit*' 

625. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

** Him (3.) only excepted, who was ** Him being destroyed, the ro. 

a murderer.** maiain|f^ robbers made their 

** Her being dismissed, the rest of escape." 

the scholars behaved weD." 



LVIII. OF THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Note XII. — A verb in the infinitive mood is sometimes 
placed independently ; as, " To be frank, I own I have injured 
you." 

626. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** To confess the truth, I was ui ** To tell the plain truth, I persuaded 

fault him to stay." 

**To display his power, he oppres- **To convince you, I will continus 

sed his soldiers.** here till you return.** 

LVII. ** The Bun being risen, we Bel LVIII. "To confess the troth, I 

sail." How many words in this sen- was," kc. How is to eonfeu used 7 — 

fence, used independently, are taken to- Note XIL 

gether? e2a What is the rule for it ? Note XIL 

abJ^HniVesa""^ denominated the case ^Vhat is the infinitive mood used Ibrf 

^Whatistheruleforthecaseab^rtute? *liow many tenses has it t 538. 

Will you now take the parsing exer- What is its usual sign 7 517. 
eises under Rule XVII., and then the Will you now parse the exercises Wi 

sentences to be corrected 7 der Note XII. 7 

a' Mb Um noniinatiTe caw abwlnte with being riwn, bj Rnla XVII. (S.) Rule XHI. 

) Wbeo a noun ia in the eua ateotala, it atioaM b« ia Uia BUBDiDativa eaaa. Oim ahould ttwrafora b« k^ 

»raid*ZTU. 
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" To play is pleasant." What is pleasant r " To play.'* The infinitiTe 
to play is, then, the nominative case to t«. " Thou shalt not kill, is required 
of all men.'* What is required? " Thou shalt not kill." The verb if rc- 
fvtred, then, agrees with *' Thou shalt not kill," as its nominatiTe. Hence, 

626-1 . Note XIII. — The infinitive mood, or part of « 

sentence, is frequently put as the nominative case to a verb of 

the third person singular. 

627. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

•To ezoel nquuw mveh «»- **Thoa shalt not kill, is the oom 
tion.** mand of God." 

**To abandon friends will sink a ** Honor thy fiither and thy mo- 
man's character.** ther, ia required of all men.** 

**To practise religion is our dn- "To write a fair hand requires 
ty." practice.** 

Remark 1.— To exed is the nominatiTe case to requirett by Note XIII., 
and requireg agrees with to excel, by Rule VII. In parsing, " Thou shalt 
not kiU,** we first apply Rules VI., VII. and IX. The whole phrase is 
considered the nominatiTe to w required, by Note XIII. 

2. The infinitiTO mood, or a part of a sentence, is frequently the object 
of a tramdtiTe verb ; as, ** Bovs Iots to play.** What do boys k>Te t ** To 
play.** The ooject of love, then, is to play. ** Children do not consider 
now much has been done for them by their parents.'* Consider what f 
" How much has been done for tAesi by their parente ;*' including for tha 
object of the Terb the whole phrase in itahcs. 

Note XIY. — ^The infinitive mood or part of a sentence, may 
have an adjective or participle agreeing with it, when there is 
no noun, either expressed or understood, to which the adjective 
may belongs 

6S8. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** To see the sun is pleasant'* ** Defraud 'not thy neiufhboor, 'is 
** To practise Tirtue will be produc bindinjg: on aU.** 

tiTe of happiness.** **To Oo gwd to our enemies, is not 
** To be ridiculed is unpleasant** natural to our hearts." 

RemarJu* — Pleaeant agrees with, " to see the sun," by Note XIV. Bind' 
ing agrees with, " Defraud not thy neighbour,'* by the same authority. To 
if apply Rule VII. ; to tun, Rule V III. ; to the iimniUTe to tee. Note XUL 

629. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will you compose one or more sentences hsTing an infinitiTe govamed 
by a participle 7 One, usine an infinitiTe after a noun ? One, describing 
the manner of playing baUl One, or more, on the manner of playing 
tag 7 One, on the duty of children to mind their parents? One, or mora, 
on induetry ? One, on the hunneet you intend to pursue ibr life 7 

** To play if pleasant** What if plea- . 'Since we have a rule fbr t» 2o«J sf a 

sent 1 What, then, ia the nominatiTe to Terh. there ia no neeessity for considerink 

i$ 7 696-1. Rule 1 Note XIII. it th« object in parMng: what nils, tbea, 

** Thou shalt not Icill, is reqaired of all will vou apply to it 1 XII. 

Bien." What ia required? Will jrou name an example Ic which 

What is the nominatiTe to is requiredf the. e *■ part of a sentence useJ as the 

686-1. Rule 1 Note XIII. object of a verb? 687. Remarlr S. 

Will you ifow parse the remaining ex- **T" see the sun is pleasant." Will 



ercises uflder this rule ? you j iiae pleasant ? (• «« j tfts T rM t iet 

•• Boys loTe to play." What is the ob- Wi 1 you now parse tin " " 

jMt of lav« t 627. Remark 9. eicim i under Note XIV. 



toe ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

LIX. 

690. In the phrase, *' John and {ames are here," the sense is, that " John 
End James are both here ;" two persons are therefore spuken of, which ren- 
ders it necessary to use the plural verb arct to agree wiih two nouns which 
bdividually are singular : hence, 

avxiB zvzzz. 

T\co or more nouns or pronoUns, of the singular numbea; 
connected together oy and, either expressed or under^ 
stood, must have verbs, nouns, and pronouns, agreeing 
wiih them in the plural number. 

' 631. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** William and James run.** **John and Joseph can get their 

* Marr and Harris study, and they lessons.'* 

will ^erefore excel.** ** Time and tide wait for no 

* Yon and I are in fault.** man.** 

** John and Thomas say they intend **My coat and pantaloons were 
to study Latin.** made by Watson.** 

Bemarkt. — William is one of the nominatives to tho verb run. James is 
m the nominative case to the verb run, and is connected with the noun WH' 
Ham, by Rule XI. Eun agrees with William and James, by Rule XVIII. 

633. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

* Mary and her cousin has come.** ** The farmer and his son is in 
■* You and I makes progress in our town.** 

studies.** ** Susan and her sister is deceitful** 

*Li& and health is both unoer- ** William and John both writes a 
tain.** good hand.** 

%«iiar*».— For has comet we should read have rom«/that the verb mwr be 

Slaral, when it has two nominatives connected by and, according to Rule 
LVIII. 

Exception 1.— When and connects two or more nouns in the singular, 
which refer to the same person or thing, .the verb must be singular; as, 
" Pliny the philosopher and naturalist has greatly enriched science.'* 

633. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

*That superficial scholar and **In that house live a great and 
critic have given new evi- distinguished scholar and states* 

dence of his misguided judg. man.** 

ment'* ■'Mr. Cooper, the sailor and noveL 

"There go a benevolent man and ist, visit La Fayette, the patriel 

and philanthropist** 



LIX. When I say, ** John aad James Will you parse ibe succeeding exeiw 

ire hers,** of how many persons do I eises ? 

^akf ** Pliny the philosopher and naturalist 

Should we, then, use i$ or at9 1 030. has gri'^stly enriched science.** Why 

What is the rule for artt XVIII. should we use has, in this sentence, in- 

Will you now parse the exercises ua. stead of havej Exception 1. 

\^ Rule XVIII. 7 " Thst superficial ^ctiolsr snd critis 

** William and James run.** Win you have given." Why is kav9 given incor 

l^fM WUHoM in full? andl Juvutt rect? Exception 1. 

ivn? What IS the rule for has ccme 7 Excep- 

WVl yoQ parse the next exercises ? tion 1. 

** Mary and hf>r cousin has eom i.**— WiU you correct and parse the remain^ 

Wny is this iaco>rsct ? 033: lug ezercines 7 



EXERCISES. m 

Exeeptiort 2.—- When two or more nouns in the singular, connected by and, 
iuive each or every joined with them, the verb must be in the singular number: 
■B, " Every person, every house, and every blade of grass, was destroyed. 

6k. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. • 

** Every man, and every woman, ** Each man and each woman, were 

and every child, were taken.'* particularly alluded to in the 

• Every tree, stick and twig, were report of the affair.*' 
consumed.** 

Remark. — Were, in the first of these examples, should be changed for tocw, 
because reference is had to each person, individually considered, which, in re- 
spect to the verb, is the same in effect as if one person only was spoken oL 

Note XV. — Every is sometimes associated with a plural 
noun, in which case the verb must be singular ; as " Every 
hundred years constitutes a century." 

635. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

•• Every twenty-four hours afford to " Every four years add another day 
OS the vicissitudes of day and to the ordinary number of days 

night*' ^ ^ in a year. 

Remark. — Afford, in the example above, is a violation of the note : it shoulA 
be affords, in the singular number. The reason of Ll.l^ L, 'hat "every twenty- 
four hours," *Bigniiies a single period of time, and is, therefore, in reality sin- 
gular. 

Note XVI. — A verb in the plural will agree with a col- 
lective noun in the. singular, when a part only of the indi- 
viduals are meant; as, "The council were divided in their 
sentiments." When the noun expresses the idea of unity, the 
verb should be singular; as, "The council was composed 
wholly of farmers." 

R^piarke. — In the foregoing example, we use the plural verb were dividfi, 
because we refer to the individuals composing the council ; but if no allusion 
of this sort had been made, and we had spoken of it as one entire body, we 
should have used the singular vefb, according to the common rule ; as, " The 
council is composed wholly of farmers." 

We apply to eouneil, in the first example, Note XVI. ; to were divided^ 
the same note ; and to amncU, and woe composed in the second example , 
Rules VI. and VII. 

636. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** The council were divided in their ** My people do not consider.** 

sentiments." **The multitude eagerly pursue 

*'A part of the men were mur- pleasure as their chief good.** 

derod.** 

In the first example, under Exception ** The council were divided.** Why 

S, why use wu destroyed, rather than notwm? Note XVI. Remarks. Rule? 

were destroyed T Exception 2. Note XVI. 

Will you parse the remsining exereiies When is a noon called eoOeetive 7 906. 

under tliis exception, after having cor- In what circumstances would ic be 

reeled them 1 ' proper to use the singular verb ? Note 

" Every twenty-fonr hours aflbrd to aVI. Give an example, 

tts.'' What does ** every twenty-four How do you parse eouneil? Note XVI. 

hours** signify, one period of time, or Remarks. Were divided? Note XVI. 

more 1 What is wrong, then 7 Why ? Remarks. Was composed, in the seooad 

6.15. Remark. example? Note XVI. 

What is the rule for this? Note XV. Will yon now parse and correct Ills 

Wii: yoa eopvet and parse the other remaining exercises under this note ? 
example 1 



IM EN0LI8H GRAMMAR. , 

687. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. ' 
** My people doth not consider.** ** The committee fu divided io 
** The people rejoices in that which their aen'timartlBt and has re* 

should give it sorrow.*' ferred the brsi:ie8i3 to a general 

**The multitude rushes to certain meeting.**' 

destruction.** 



LX. 

638. Negative means denying; aqd affirmative^ asserting or declaring 
pofitively. A sentence in which sometliing is denied is a negative one, and 
a sentence in which something is affirmed or positively asserted, is ai« affirm- 
ative one. '* Vice det^ndes us," is an affirmative sentence, and " Labor 
does not injure us," is a negative one. Not, nothing, none at allt by no 
meanSf no, in no witCimeithery no, none, (^., are negative terms. 

The phrase, "I have nothing,*'' has one negative, and means, "I Slave 
not anv thing." The phrase, *• 1 have not nothing," canjiOt mean the same 
as " I have nothing," but must mean, on the contrary, *' I have something." 



This last, you perceive, is an affirmativl sentence, and eionifies the same f 
the foregomg one, "I have not nothing." Two negatives, therefore, ,ai 
^ual to an imirmative. Hence, 

HVX.S zzac 

Two negatives in the same sentence^ are equivalent to 
an affirmative, 

^ .639. SENTENCES TO Bfi PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

** He spends all the day in idleness^ ** Be (1.) honest, nor (2.) take (3.) 

and I cannot prevail on him to no shape nor semblance of dis- 

do nothing,** guise.'* 

** He cannot get no employment in ** He is so (4.) indolent, that he will 

• town.** not do nothing." 

•• I cannot by no means consent." •* I did not say nothing." 

** I shall not take no interest in the ** He cannot do nothing acceptable 

affair." to John.*' 

•* I never studied no grammar." ^ 

Remarks. — For nothing, m the abov^ examples, read anything, in accord- 
ance with Rule XIX. 

LX. What i8theineaningofii^attv«7 What is "T have not nothing'* equal 

638. t^rmtUw* f 638. to in expresHion ? 638. 

What is a negative sentence? 638. What, then, can we say of two nega- 

An affirmative one? 638. Give an ex- tives? Rule^XIX. 

aniple of each. Will you next take the exercises andoc 

Will you name s few negative terms? Rule XIX 7 

•38. What is a noun? 4. article? 350. 

How many negatives has the phrase adjective? 363. pronoun? 381. verb? 

**I ha/a nothing,** and what does it 438. participle? 40a adverb? 58a 

mean? 638. preposition? 505. conjunction? 602. 

Meaning of **I have not nothing**? interjection? 607. common noun ? 301 

638. proper noun? 302. definite article? 8C 

How many ncNratives has it ? indefinite article ? 83. 

Wtiat kind of a sentence is ** I have How many properties in grammar have 

something**? 638. nouns? 308. How many have verbs?* ^ 

(1.) S* Mgnm with thou or you andcntood, by Rule VII. 
(2.) rornar, nid and. 

(3.) 7M«bmtheimpentiv«iaood,a]idurMgwitliMouoryou«9dcntood,a]id to Oterafor* comieeM to ki. 
■ccordiu to laie ZI. 
'A.) AdTWk 
■ Mood, IMM, muDlwr, and ptaoa. 



EXERCISES. 
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€40. PROMISCUOUS B^CERCISES IN SYNTAX. 



**Deep nv^n move with silent ma- 
jesty; but sm&ll brooks are 
noisy." 

**Deed{( are fruits; words are but 
leaves.** 

** It is a bad horse indeed that will 
not carry his own provender.** 

''The hog never looks up to him 
who threshes down the acorns.*' 

i'Add not trouble to the grief- 
worn heart** 

** If the counsel be gqod, it is no 
matter who gives it** 

** By others* faults wise men correct 
their own.** # 

••li^en the world says you are 
wise and good, ask yourself if 
it be true.** 

** Sin and misery are constant com- 
panions.*' 



** Power discovers the disposition of 

man.*' 
** Quarrels are easily begun, but 

with difficulty ended.** 
** Force without forecast is of littlb 

worth.** 
** Rome was not built in one day." 
" In youth and strength think of 

old age and weakness.*' 
''All are not saints who go to 

church.** 
"To say well is good, but to do 

well is better.*' 
"No fear should deter * us from 

doing godd.*' 
"Pride, perceiving Humility hon- 
orable, often borrows her 

cloak." 
" Say What is well^but do what is 

better." • 



64a. 



SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 



Win yon covipose one sentence describing the business of an iMtrue- 
ter7 One, the business of a doctor 7 One, the business of a lawyer? One, 
of a dentist 1 One, of a surgeon f One, of a fanner f One, of a btaek- 
»tnith 7 One, of a miUer? One, of a mercJuint 7 One, of a grocer 7 One, 
of an apothecary 7 One, of a legislator ? One, of a judge 7 One, of a 
colonel 1 One, of a captain 7 One, of a general 7 One, of an agent io a 
factory 7 One, of the directors of a hank 7 ^ 



LXI. 

642. When I say, "He taught me grammar," I mean, "He taught 
grammar to me:* grammar^ then, is the object of the verb, and me is 
governed by the preposition fo, understood. In the first example, we have 
two objective cases after the verb taught ; and since there are many instan* 
ces Uke the preceding, in which ^ansuive verbs are followed by two objec- 
tive cases — hence the following, 



How many participle? are there?* 
What are they? 500, 502, 504. 

When is a verb active? 430. 

When transitive ? 440. When intran- 
sitive? 441. How may it be known? 
ISA. 

Will you decline /? thml heT tket 
117 127. 

Of what person is /? myf u*1 their J 
fou? 127. 

What is mood ? 451. the indicative ? 
452. potential? 453. subjunctive? 456. 
infinitive? 479. imperative? 472. How 
Diany tenses has the indicative? 525. 
subjunctive? 526. potential? 527. in- 
fluitlve ? 528. imperative ? 529. What 



are the signs of the present tense ? 519. 
imperfect? 520. perfect? 521. pluper* 
feet? 522. first future? 523. second fa- 
ture? 524. 

Will you now parse Ihe promiscaoiis 
exercises ? 

Will you next take the sentences to be 
written? 

LXI. "He taught me grammar." 
What does this mean ? 642. What, then, 
is the object of the verb, and by what is 
grammar governed ? 642. By what is sm 
governed ? C42. 

How many objective cases, then, fol- 
low the verb taught 7 642. 



loe 



ENC^ LISA GRAMMAR. 



Tnv objective cases, the one of a person, and Hhe othet 
of a thing, may follow transitive verbs, of asking, 
teaching, giving, 6fC»; a preposition being under-' 
stood. ' . 

" He taught me grammar »^^ 

Remark 1. — In the foregoing example, me and grammar ore both govern 
ed by taitght, according to Rule XX. 

EXAMPLES IN SYNTAX. 

*'My instructer gave me a valu- 
able book, for my attention to 
% study." 

** She forbade him the presence of 
the emperor." ' 

**The French denied him Um 
privilege of an American citi^ 



643. 



•* He taught me grammar." 

** WilliaiA asked me some ques- 
tions." 

** My mother wrote me a precious 
letter in the month of May." 

**They allowed him his seat in 
Congress."^ 

V John gave me a detailed account 
of the whole transaction." 



LXII. 



b44. The natural construction of the passive voice requires thtB object o 
the active verb to become the nominative to the passive verb ; as, ''He 
taught me grammar ;" " Grammar was taught me. In some fewinstan- 
ces, just the reverse takes place ; as, " I was taught grammar ;" here the 
object, grammar, is placed after the verb : we therefore derive the following 



avxiB zzz. 

An objective case may follow passive verbs of asking, 
teaching, and some others ; as, '* I was taught gram- 
mar." 
9Cr Apply to / Rule VI. ; to toaa taught j Rule VII. ; to grammar , Rule 



645. 



EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 



** John taught me music" 
"Music was taught me by John." 
** A question was asked me." 
** Theresa was forbidden the pre- 
sence of the emperor." 



wac 



^ 1 was taught grammar." • 
** The presence of the emperor 

for^dden Theresa." 
** Reading is taught in almost every 

school."* 



What rule is given for cases of this 
description? XX. 

By what are me and grammar govern- 
ed ? 642. Remark 1. 

Will you next parse the exercises un- 
der Rule XX.? 

LXII. What is the natural eonstnie- 
tion ul the passive voice in refpreuce to 



the object ? 644. Give an example. 644. 
Give an example where the reverse takes 
place. 644. 

Where is the object placed ? 644. 

" I was taught granmiar." Will yon 
parse I? was taught J grammar 7 

Will you next take the exercises un. 
dpr Rule. XX I.? 
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LXIII. 

646. When I say, " He came home last May," the sense is, when fully 
expressed, " He came to his home in last May." '* John ccmtinued foui 
'fean at the university ;" that is, *' during four years." '* The horse ran • 
nylti';-' that is, "over the space of a mile. " John went that way ;" that 
is, " over that way." From these fiicts we derive the following 

avxiB zzzz. 

Home, and nouns signifying which way, how far, how 
long, or time when, 4*^., are in the objective case ; a 
preposition being undei-stood. 

647. EXERCISES, IN SYNTAX. 

•* He came home last May." ** Susan rides out every day." 

**John continued four yean at the ** William sleeps comfortably all 

'iniversity." night" 

** John went home once a month." ** John was absent from home six 
** Charles studies six hours every years." 

day." ** James lived six years at Boston, 
^ John rode that way." twelve years at Dedham." 

•• He ran a mile." 

Note XVII. — After the words like and unlike^ the preposi- 
tion to or unto is frequently understood ; as, ** He is like his 
father;" that is, "like to his father." "She is unlike her 
•ister ;" that is; " unlike to her sister." 

648. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** He is like his brother." ** John behaves like a man in a vio* 

^ William, unlike his father, falsi- lent rag-e." 

fied his word." " He is unlike any other mortal." 

Note XVIII. — Nouns signifying duration, extension, quan- 
tity, quality or valuation, are in the objective case, without any 
governing word. The following are examples : 

** The Atlantic ocean is three thou- ** The cart weighs fiileen hundred 

sand miles (1.) wide." pounds." 

•• William's knife is worth eighteen •* The wall which separates China 

pence, or 'twenty-five cents." from Tartary, commonly called 

** For that article, which is richly the great Chinese wall, is fifteen 

worth a dollar, (3.) we cannot hundred miles long, and from 

always get fifty cents." twenty to thirty feet in height" 
•• The chasm is fifty feet broad." 

Memarks.^l.) The noun mUea is governed adsording to Notb XVIII. 
(2.) Apply Note XVIII. 

LXIII. ** He came borne last May.** Will you parse the exercises under 

What does this mean, when more fully Rule XXTI? 

expressed? 640. Will you parse koftntl What ^is the note respectinc Wt9 and 

May! «n/iAe? XVII. 

" John continued four years at the uni- " He is like his father.** How if fath&r 

rersily." "The horse ran a mile," What parsed ? Note XVII. 

4o these senteuces mean, when Ailly ex- Will yon next take the remaininf ex- 

Fe"«J ' ercises under Note XVII ? 



LOS ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Note XIX. — The conjunction a«, after suchj many and 
tame J is generally considered a relative pronoun ; as in the 
following examples : 
**lle receives into his school as **He took such books as pleased 

many scholars as (1.) apply." him." 

**Our instructer, who is scrupu- **H& exhibited the same coarse 

lously exact in the execution of conduct as was once befora 

of justice, punishes severely exhibited on the same occa. 

all such as disobey his com- sion." , 

mands." 

Remarlu,~-(.l.) AtisB, conjunction, used here as a relative, accoidingr to 
the Note preceding ; of the tnird person plural, masculine gender, agreemg 
with scholars f according to Rule V. ; and in the nominative case to appl\f, 
according to Rule VI. 

NoTB XX. — The conjunction than seems to have the force 
of a preposition before the relative whom, in a sentence wherft 
a comparison is made ; as follows : 

"Which, when Beelzebub per- "Alfred, than whom, Solomon ex- 

ceived, than whom, (1.) Satan cepted, a wiser king never 

(2.) excepted, (3.) none higher • reigned, was one of the earliest 

sat" English kings." 

2?emart«.— (1.) Wham is governed by the conjunction than^ used as a pre- 
position, according to Note XX.-^2.) Apply Rule XVII.—- (3.) Participle 
agreeing with Satan^ by Rule XIII. — It is somewhat remarkable, that if, 
in the last two examples, the personal pronoun he were substituted for 
v)hom, it would be in the nominative case ; as, "A wiser king never reigned 
than Ae,'" that is, " than he was." 

649. ENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will you compose a sentenco having a proper example under Rdlk 
I.? II.? IIL? IV.? v.? V:.? VII.? VIII.? IX.? X.? XL? XII.? 
XIII.? XIV.? XV.? XVI. 7 XVII. ? XVIII.? XIX.? XX.? XXI. 7 
XXIL? 

Will you construct a sentence descriptive of the calamities arising fram 
Jire ? one, on losses by sea 7 one, on the fatal effects of lightning ? one, 
on the character of our forefathers ? one, on each of the seasons ? one, on 
the effects of rain ? one, on the manner of making hay 7 one, on the ap 
pearance of soldiers when training 7 one, on the celebration of the fourth 
of July 7 one, on the utility of Jire T one, on thd utility of wood 7 qne, oo 
the usefulness of the cow 7 one^ on fruit 7 

WheD is the conjunction as used as a What does English graramar teach f 

rcl»ti7e pronoun ? Note XIX. 288. How many parts of speech art 

Will you parse aa, in the phrase ** He there in English? 299. 
received into his school as many scholars What does orthography include ? 391, 
OS applied"? Note XIX. What does it tHach us? 291. 

Will you parse the remaining exercises What does etymology teach? 293. 
under this Note 1 What are proper nouns ? 302. 

When is than considered a preposition 7 What are common nouns ? 901. 
Note XX. Give an example. In what manner may proper names be 

What would be the effect of using the used as common names? 903. - 
personal pronoun instead of the relative ? How may common names be used to 

Observation under Note XX. Give an represent individuals? 304. 
example. What is a collective noun ? 906. 

Will you now take the sentences to be What four thin^:s belong to nouns ? 90& 
parked and written? What is gender? 312. Masculine 

Kow many articles are there? 351. gemter? 314. Feminine gender? 315. 

Will you name tbem? 351. When do Common gender? 316. Neuter gender} 

we use a 7 87, 357. When an ? 86. 317. 



PARTS of' speech. t</9 

LXIV. OF WORDS USED AS DIFFERENT PARl'S 

OF speech: 

650. That is a relative. 

When who or tohick may be substituted for it, and make sense ; asL 
•' The man that [who] arrived yesterday " 

651. That i^ a demonstrative p^onoun^ 

When it is joined with a noun to point it out ; as, " That man is intelfi 
fcnt." 

652. T.iAT is a confunctian, 

In all cases when it is neither a relative nor a demonstrative pronoun; 
as, "He studies that he may learn." 

653. But is a preposition. 

When it has the sense of except; as, "All but [except] John 
came." • 

654. But is an adverb. 

When it has the sense of onZy; as, "This is but [only] doing our 
duty." 

655. But is a conjunction, 

In all cases when it is neither an adverb nor preposition ^ as, "He called, 
but I refused to go." 

656. As is a relative. 

When it follows many, such, or tame; as, "Let such as hear take 
heed." • 

657. As is an adperh. 

When it is joined to an adverb or adjective in the sense o^to ; as, "He 
does as well as he can." 

658. As is a conjvnctioj^. 

In all cases except when it is an adverb or relative ; as, " He did as I 
directed him." 
' 659. Either is a conjunction. 

When it corresponds to or; as, " Either the one or the other." 

660. Either is a distributive pronoun, 

When it means, "one of the two;" as, "You can take either 
road." 

661. Both is a conjunction. 

When it is followed by and ; as, " We assisted him both for his sake 
and our own." 

How may nouns, naturally neater, be noun 7 651. Give an example. When a 

BOBverted into the masculine or feminine conjunction ? 652. Give an example, 
ftender ? 318. When is htU a preposition ? 653. Give 

What is the feminine correapondingr to an example. When an adverb? 654. 

htuhehrJ 319. How is the feminine here ?»je »» example. When a conjunctionT 

formed f ^^- Give an example. 

^UZ ;r U^ '^i?iS^rjS- exrpTe.*'??h*enrn^irer??-65?^ VvS 

r;tfhl°f^"m'iniWre*roJ4"ed7'^'^^^ ^^^^f^i^^'^^^^^^^''^'''^. 

Will you spell the feminine corre- when is athvr a conjunction? 650. 

•ponding to haront poet? priestl Jew? Give an example. When a distributive 

votary? tutor? hero? duket instru^erf pronoun? 660. Give an example. 

319- When is both a conjunction ? 661. Give 

LXrV. When is that a rel«tive ? 650. an example. When an adjective pro* 

6ivp an example. A demonstrative pro- noun ? 662. Give an example. 

10 K 
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662. Both is an adjective pronoun^ 

' When it means, " the two ;" as, ** Both the men are guilty." 

t?63. Yet is a conjunction^ 

When it follows though; as, "Though he reproves me, yet I esteem 
mm." In all other cases, it is an adverb ; as, '* That event has yet to 
come." 

664. For is a conjunction^ 

When it means the same as because ; as, " He 'rusted him, for he kntw 
jihat he would not deceive him." 

665. For is a preposition^ 

In all instances except when it is a conjunction ; as, "He works for 
me." 

666. What is a compound relative^ 

\Vhen it stands for, ** that whidi ;" as, " I will take what [that which] 
you send me." « 

667. What is an interrpgative Mative pronoun. 
When used in asking q^estionv; as, ^ What do you want 7" 

668. What is an adjective pronoun, 

When joined with a noun ; as, " What strange things he said !" 

669. What is a compour\fi adjective pronoun. 

When joined with nouns, and has the sense of two or more words ; as, 
'* In what manner he succeeded, is unknown to me ;" that is, " The man- 
ner in which he succeeded, is unknown to me." 

670. What is an interjection, • 

When used to express wonder ; as, " What ! take my money ?" 

671. Th|n is a conjunction. 

When it has the sense of therefore ; as, " If he has commanded it, then 
I must obey." 

672. Then is an adverb. 

When it refers to time ; as, " Did you hear it thunder then T" 

673. Much is a noun. 

When it stands for quantity ; as, " Where much is given, nflich will h% 
required." 

674. Much is an adjective, * 

When it is joined to nouns ; as, " Much labour fatigues us." 

675. Much is an adverb. 

When it qualifies the same parts of speech that the adverb does ; as, 
*• Thou art much mightier than I." 

676.* More is a noun. 

When it implies quantity; as, "The more we have, the more wa 
want." 

When 18 yet a conjunction ? 663. Give When an interjeetion ? 670. Give an 
nil example. When an adverb? 663. example. 

^ Whin t« *fS'*i^*«T,*n«.t5«n t RftA ri«« When is tAm a conjunction T 671. Give 
When IB /or a conjunction 7 dd4. Give __ ___„_i- •«7k«« an »/i»A.iK9 ttio 

When is what a compound relative? When is much a noun? 673. Give an 

666. Give an example. When an inter- example. When an acUective ? 674. Give 

rogative relative pronoun ? 667. Give an an example. When an adverb ? C75. 

example. When an adjective pronoun ? Gi^ an example. 

668. Give an example. When ji com- When ia more a noan ? 676. Give aa 

pound pf or«iiT» "* f?«W Give an example, example 



EXERCISES. 

677. MoRB and host are adfectives, 

""r a noi 
' Most men 
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When they qualify a noun ; as. ** The more joy I have, tne tnort 
are mistaken in their pursuit of hap- 



expect ; 



•orrow I 
piness.' 

678. More and most are adverbs^ 

When used in comparison ; as, " This boy is more obedient than that ;^ 
" The soil of Cuba is most fertile." 

679. PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 



They perfume their gfarments.** 
•• A perfume is a sweet odor." 
'*They rise early in the morn- 

ingr." 
** A rise sometimes signifies the be- 

gfinning." 
"Rufus speaks the language of 

truth." 
** James performed his part well." 
•• A well is a fountain of water." 
** A well man is one who enjoys his 

health." 
••We frequently walk in the gar- 
den." 
•• The Jews fast oflen." 
»* He walks very fast" 
** The refuse signifies the worthless 

remains." ^ 

•• Desert not a friend." 
** Joseph's brethren came and bowed 

down before him." 
•• William went ailer his slate." 



'His elder brethren came befbrt 
Benjamin did." 

* John lefl after William came." 

* Evil communications corrupt good 

manners." 

* Corrupt conversation is very fool- 

ish." 

* A walk in the fields in the sum* 

mer season is delightful." 
^A true fast is abstaining from 
iniquity." 

* SiB is a moral evil, and the cause 

of natural ^ils." 

* Protest not rashly, lest thou hav« 

to repent of it" 

'* A protest is a solemn declaration 
against a thing." 

^ Do nothing rashly, lest thou pre- 
cipitate thyself into inextricable 
difficulty." 

* Hasty promises are seldom kept** 



2. 



**The man that I saw, was ex- 
ecuted." 

^ That man that you met yesterday 
in the street, was taken and 
sent to Boston, that he might 
have an impartial trial" 

**We assisted him both for your 
sake and our own." 



'^Did you hear the report of the 

cannon then ?" 
** Where much is given, much will 

be required." 
** Future time is ^et to come." 
**He trusted Him, for he knew 

that he would not deceive 

him." 



When are more and most adjectiveci? 
677. Give examples of each. When ad* 
verbs? 678. Give examples of each. 

What is number? 5. What does the 
singular number denote 7 & What the 
plural? 10. 

What noans have the sininilar form 
only? 324. What the plural ? 325. What 
are the same in both numbers ? 326. 

How is the plural -number of nouns 
generally formed ? 327. 

When nouns end in ch, sh, &e., how do 
they form the plural ? 328. 

How do ihosQ endinfr inforfe? 329. 

How is the plural formed, when the 
•inmilar ends in y. with ao other vowel 
in the ^ame syllable ? 330. • 

^Vhat in r;i!»i»? ^"M Thp nnminstive 
Z»tw1 33.5 Poi*<»«*!ivp r:»j. f :?,T7 [Tow 



formed ? 338. How. formed when the si n. 
gular ends in ss? 341. 

What does the objective cafte express f 
343. 

Will you decline man? book? Si5. 
ehair ? S45. 

Will you parse the promigeuous eTer> 
cises ? 

What is an adjective? 363. What 
docs the positive state express? Wu 
Comparative? 366. Superlative? 3fi7. 
How is the comparative formed in mono> 
syllables? 369. How in more syllables 
than one? 370. 

How do you compare the followinur ad- 
jectives?— ^ood.? bad? vise! littU? 
small? virtuous? many? old? 115. 

WTv^n i)oo«i HM adjective become a nouB 
in par'juijj ? 37^. 



lis 
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** Both the men are guilty.** 

■* Although be reproves me, .yet I 

esteem him." 
••All but John came.** 
*• This is but doing our duty.** 
'*He called me, but f refused to 

go* 
•• Let such as hear take heed.** 
•• He did as I directed him.** 
"You may take either the one or 

the other.** 
"Either road will conduct you to 

the right place.** 
" If he has commanded it, then J 

must obey.** 



** He works ibr me.** 
** He refused what was sent him.** 
** What strange things he saw !** 
**Xn what manner he succeeded it 

unknown to me.** 
•• What 1 will you take my life ?** 
** The more we have, the more we 

want** ■ 
"The more joy I have, the more 

sorrow I expect** 
" The most dutiful children are the 

happiest children.** 
** Much labor fatigues me.** 
"Thou art much mightier *han I 

am.** 



" Susan is determined to learn.** 
" By framing excuses he prolonged 

his stay.** 
"The man wlio is faithfully at- 

tached to religion may be relied 

on with confidence.** 
" James, do visit me.** 



" Virtue and vice are opposites.** 
"When John*s father asked him 
that question, he heard him, but 
refused to answer him.** 
" The wall is sixty feet high.** 
" To meet our friends after a long 
absence affords us much jo?.** 



LXV. CONTRACTIONS. 



Of the Auxiliary Have, also o/'Had. 

" I *ve tetisfied myself.** 
"They*d determined to let him 
go.** 



680. 



" They *ve forsaken him.** 

" I *d gone when you came.** 

" They *d just returned from toxvn.' 



681. 0/Wiix and Would. 

" I *11 finish my work first** " He is still determined that he *0 

"They'd sing songs till midnight, not forbear.'* 

if they were urged." " He *11 at last mind me.** 



Will you name a few adjectives which 
have in themselves a superlative signifl- 
oation 7 374. 

What is a pronoun ? 381. A personal 
pronoun 1 382. Whj called pergonal 7 

How many persons have pronouns in 
each number? 383. How many num- 
bers ? 384. 

To which of the pronouns is gender ap> 
plied ? 382. 

How many cases have pronouns 1 384. 

Will you decline IT thout he? »he7 
U7 127. 

What kind of a pronoun is my$elf1 386. 
How formed ? 386. 

What is a relative pronoun? 409. 
Whv called relative ? 40^. 

What is said of the relative whai7 429. 

How ou|;bt %pko to l>e applied 7 412. 



How whichi 413> How may that be 
used? 415. 

When are pronouns called interroga* 
tive? 431 

What are adjective pronouns? 390. 
How many kinds of acijective pronouns 
are there ? 391. 

Which are the demonstiative? 39A 
Why so called ? 388. The distributive ? 
393. .Why so called ? 393. The indefi- 
nite ? 402. Why so called ? 401. 

To what do thi» and that refer ? 400. 

Will you decline one! 404. »iJk«r? 
403. 

What is the rule by which pronouns 
agree with their antecedents ? V. 

Which words in sentences are antece* 
dents? 420. 

What are Buhapquontsl 4S1 

Will yuu pariw the axerciMA marked 9t 
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QBSS. O/AxofuiU 

''That man's rich.** **Ti8 atranffe that ihe will not 

"'T is true she' 8 dead." regard the kind assistance of 

"* I 'ni sorry that you have misspent her firiend.** 

your time.*' 

689. Of CANivaiHind Will not. 

^ He can't endure such afflictions." ** He won't disobey me.** 
''You can't be absent at such ''You won't mistake the dire<v 
times." tion." 

684. Omissions of the Principal Verb after an Interrogative 

Sentence. 

•*Who will assist me?" **John" **What will make me respectable 
[will assist mej. and happy 7" " Virtue." 

* What sent our fore^Eithers to this ** Who taught him grammar 7'^ 

country?" « The love of liberty." " Mr. Williams." 

685. Omissions of the Principal Verb after an Auxiliary, 

■* Stephen will go if John will" ** He received me in the same man- 
[go] . ner that I would you." 

** Susan shall walk, but John shall ** I will do it as soon as I can." 

not" **T^e work is not completed, but 

* I have recited ; have you 7" soon will be." 

686. Omissions ofUCe Principal Verb after Thak and Afs. 

** Thomas is a better scholar than ** Johnson is richer than James." 

William" [is]. " Susan is not so beautiful m 

*He was more beloved than Cin- Mary." 

thia, but not so much ad- **She is more playful than her 

mired." ' brother." 

687. Omissions of the Verb To be. 

** Sweet the pleasure, rich the trea- ** Delightful task, to rear the tend» 

sure." thought, 

" A child of freedom thou." To teach the young idea how to 
■* Sweet the music of birds." shoot" 

** Dear the schoolboy's sport" 

What is a verb 7 43& tivef 478. Subjunctive? 456. Inflni. 

What is an active verb? 439. ' tive 7 47ik 

When is an active verb transitive? What are participles 7 498. How majr 

440. When intransitive 7 441. the participles in ing be distinguisheil 

What is a passive verb? 444. How from other words of lilce termination f 

formed 7 510. 500. 

How may a transitive verb be known 7 How many, and which are the partici- 

154. pies 71 What does the present express 7 

H3iir an intransitive 7 154. 500. Perfect? 502. Ck)mpound perfect 7 

What is a neuter verb 7 450. 504. 

Will yon next take the exercises mark- LXV. Will you next parse the eon- 

ed37 tractions? 680. 

What belong to verbs 7* What is tense 7 494. What is the pre. 

How many numbers have they 7 How sent used for ? 488. The perfect 7 ][mper« 

many persons?! feet? 488. Pluperfect? 491. First (b- 

What is mood ? 451^ How many are ture ? 492. Second future 7 493. 

there ? 481. Will you name them ? Under what circumstances do we use 

Whnt is the indicative mood used for? the present tense to denote the relative 

452. The poteiiiial? 453. The impera- time of a future action? 484. 

• liood, teoie, muaber tod penoB. tThm. t Three — ttia priMDt, perfset, and oompauBd p«rfML 
8 
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066L Omunont of Mat, Mioht, Could, Woitld, and Should. 

" Live hng and be happy.** ** He might not weep, nor laugl^ 

* Who will entreat the Lord that bo nor sing.** 

spare our liyea 7" ' ** Should I forgive you, and allow 

** I C9uld not think, nor speak, nor you to depart, you would not 

bear.** reform.** 

689. Omis$ioM of the Conjunction before the Verb in the Sub* 
. junctive Mood, 

* If he will repent and reform, I ** Had I improved my time as I 

Will assist him.** ought to h|ive done, I should 

** Unless good order be restored, and have been well qualified for 

the former officers be re-elected, business.** 

there will be an end to the ad- ** Were there no alternative, I would 

ministration of justice.** not do that** 

600. Omissions of For after Verbf implying the idea of serving, 

•* Make me a pen.** *• Brin? me some water.** 

** Order me a carriage.** ** Purchase him a knifo.*' 

691. Omissions of the Interjection. 

** Sweet child! lovely child! thy ** Thou Preserver and Creator of all 

parents are no more.** mankind.** 

■* Sweet blossom ! precious to my ** My beloved Ulrica ! hast thou, too, 

heart*' forgotten me ?** 

692. Omissions of the Relative, 

" Several men are there come from ** I trust that he I desire to see ^ 
Europe.** much, will speedily return.** 



LXVI. INVERTED SENTENCES. 
693. The Nominative Case placed after the Verb* 

"Smackwent the whip, round went guished for his learning and 

the wheels ; politeness.** 

Were ever folks so glad ?'* ** And in soil ringlets waved het 

** There goes a man alike distin- golden hair.** 

In what sort of descriptions do w« use Will you now parse the omissions f 

the present for the past tense 7 480. 084, &c 

What is the conjugation of a verb? 531. How is the passive verb formed 7 510i 

What is the coajugation of an active Will you decline loot in the indicative 

verb styled 7 532. A passive verb 7 533. present, passive 7 and the verb to be in tht 

How many tenses has the indicative 7 imperfect? Perfect? Pluperfect 7 First 

525. Potential 7 527. Subjunctive 7 526. Aiture 7 Second Aiture 7 Present poten 

Imperative? 520. Infinitive? 528. tial 7 Imperfect? Perfect? Pluperfect! 

What is the sign of the present indica- Present subjunctive, common form 7 Im* 

Uve 7 519. The imperfect 7 520. Per- perfect 7 Perfect 7 Pluperfect 7 First fix 

feet 7 521. Pluperfect 7 522. First fa- tare 7 Second futore 7 

tare? 523. Second future? 524. The In what voice, mood, tense, number and 

potential mood 7 515. Infinitive 7 517. person, is, " I love 7" *• We love 7" " They 

Babjanctive 7 510. How many persons are loved 7" " You are ?'* ** I did learn 7** 

has the imperative? 5ia - How many "John was instructed r* "He wasT 

tenses ? 529. How many forms has the *' They have returned 7" " Have they 

subjunctive mood 7 461. In what do they gone V* ** They have been ?*' ** I had 

difiisr? 401. had?** "They had been distinguished?** 



SENTENCES TRANSPOSED. 11^ 

094. The Objective Oue before the Verb. 

" TyrantB no more their savage na- ** Me glory summoni to the martial 

ture kept, scene.** 

And foes to virtue wondered how ** The rolls of fame I will not now 
they wept" explore." 

695. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will YOU compose a sentence exemplifying Rule VIII. t One, RuW 
IX.? X.f XL? XIL? XIII.? XIV.? Will you compose a sentence an 
the tue of the dog ? One, on the clouds 7 One, on night 7 One, on wind 7 
One, on anow ? One, on hail 7 One, on ice! One, on skating 7 One, on 
fishing 7 One, on courage 7 One, on cowardice 7 One, on filial duty ? 
One, on indolence 7 One, on schools I 

696. SENTENCES TRANSPOSED. 

** Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, . 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown." 

Transposed, 
** A youth, unknown to fortune and to fame, rests here his head apoa 
fhe lap of earth." 

** When, young, life's journey I began. 

The glittering prospect charmd my eyes ; 
I saw sSong the extended plain, 

Joy afler joy successive rise : 
But soon I found H was all a dream, 

And learned the fond pursuit to shon. 
Where few can reach the purposed aim, 

And thousands daily are undone." 

Transposed, 
**! began life*s journey when young, and the glittering prospect 
charmed my eyes; I saw joy ailer joy suocessiTe rise, along the ex- 
tended plain : but soon I found it was all a dream ; and learned to shun 
the fond pursuit, where few can reach the purposed aim, and thousands 
aie daily undone.*' 

** Needful austerities our wills restrain. 
As thorns fence in the tender plant fhim harm.** 

Transposed, 
■* Needful austerities restrain our wills, as thorns fence in the tender 
plant from harm." 

** Tbou hadflt been** 1 ** Yoa shall be Will you give the syDopis of desire in 

taught"? ** Shall I be punished"? **Qe the active voice, with the partid|desf 

Bball have been" ? Of the same in the passive f Of ^ in the 

LXVL Will yon pane the inverted active? In the passive? 
sentences? 693, &c When is a verb called regular? S3X 

In what voice, mood, tense, number and When irregular 7 534. 
person, is ** Love thou*' 7 ** f may go** 1 Will you repeat the present and impeii> 

** You may be regarded** ? ** You might feet tenses, also the perfect partioplak 

be rfjoiced**? **8he may have been re- of amt »u1 hear? 4»t we^f Hnkf 

fiised*'? '* We should have been** 7 **If noimf 

I have** 7 ** If thou have'* 7 *' If thou Will yoa next take the sentences to he 

hast" 1 ** To have** 7 *• To have been'* 7 written 7 

Will you give the synopis of leam^ What are suziliary rerbs 7 511. 
tlut)ugh all the moods, tenses, ^., in the How many and which are they 7 KSk 
first person, including the participle 7 What are defective verbs ? 579. 
Xeam, in like mniincr, in Che passive? What is an adverb? 588. Wtiy 19 

The reeh iQbeiu the same man ner 1 called 7 S38. 
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On tome fond breast the parting aool relies, 
t Somepiousdrops the closing eye requires: 
E*en from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
£*e& in our ashes live their wonted fires.** 

Draruposed, 
** The parting soul relies on some fond breast ; the dosing eye requiieo 
some ]Kous drops ; the voice of nature cries even from the tomb ; and 
their wonted fires live even in our ashes.** 

** From lofiy themes, from thoughts that soared on high 
And opened wondrous scenes above the sk^, 
My Muse ! descend ; indulge my fond desire ; 
With softer thoughts my melting soul inspire, 
And smooth my numbers to a female*s praise; 
A partial world will listen to my lays. 
While Anna reigns, and sets a female name 
Unrivalled in the glorious lists of fame.'* 

Transposed, 
** O my Muse ! descend thou from lofly themes, and from thoughts that 
•oared on high, and opened wondrous scenes above the sky ; indmge thou 
my fond desire ; and do thou inspire my melting soul with softer thoughts, 
and smooth my numbers to a female's praise ; a partial world will listen 
to my lays, while Anna reigns, and sets a female name unrivalled in the 
glorious lists of fiime.'* ' 

In what manner are adverbs eompared? What is the rule for the agreement of 

836,234. nouus? XV. Articles? IL, IH. Ad- 

What are the phrases which do the of- Jectives? IV. Pronouns! V. Verbs? 

flee of adverbs called ? 580. VII. Participles? XIII. Agreement of 

Will you name a few 7 589. a verb plural with two nouns singular? 

What is a preposition ? 586. XVIII. Adjective pronouns and numer- 

Will you repeat the list of preposi- als ? Note 1. 

tions 7 347. What is the rule by which a verb agrees 

What is a conjunction ? 608. Con- with a noun of multitude, or collective 

Jonction copulative ? 865. Why so call- noun ? Note XVI. Rule for the objective 

ed ? 264. Conjunction disjunctive ? 274. case after a transitive verb 7 VIII. 

Why so called ? 271. ' What is the rni«» for the objective cahs 

Will you repeat the list of copulative afteraprej^ ....«/« /X. After a parties 



conjunctions 7 866. Of disjunctive con- pie 7 XIV. Rule for the adverb ? IX. 
Junctions? SS75. ^ Rale respecting the interjections 01 9k I 

What is an inteijeetion 7 607. Why «A/ &c7 NoteX. 
so called? 283. Mention a few? 885. Will you pane the seateneos aailMd 

WhatissynUz? 896. Whatisassax transposodf 
tSMMlSaSL A simple ssntenee ? asai 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 



SYNTAX. 

« 

Thai* part of Grammar which treats of the formation and sound 
of the letters, the combination of letters into syllables, and syllables 
into words,' is called Orthography. 

That part which treats of the d'fferent sorts of words, their Tari* 
ous changes and their derivations, is called Etymology. 

That part which treats of the union and right order of words in 
Ihe formation of sentences, is called Syntax. 

Grammar may be considered as consisting of two species, 
Universal and PartictUar, Universal Grammar explains th^ 
principles which are common to all languages. Particular 
Grammar applies those principles to a particular language, modi- 
fying them according to the genius of that tongue, and the 
established practice of the best writers and speakers by whom it 
is used. 

Language, in the proper sense of the word, signifies the expres- 
sion of our ideas, and their various relations, by certain articulate 
sounds, which are used as the signs of those ideas and relations. 
An articulate sound is the sound of the human voice, formed by the 
organs of speech. 

Lbtters are the representatives of certain articulate sounds, the 
elements of the language. 

The letters of the English Language, called the English Alphabet, 
are twenty-six in number, each of which constitutes the first prin> 
ciple, or least part of a word. 

Litters are divided into vowels and consonants. 

A vowel is a letter that can be perfectly sounded by itself. The 
Towels are a, e, t, o, «, and sometimes w and y, W and y are con- 
sonants when they begin a word or syllablo; but in every othei 
situation they are vowels. 

A consonant is a letter that cannot be perfectly sounded without 
the aid of a vowel ; as, 6, <2, y; Z. All letters except the vowels are 
consonants. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and sen^i-vowels. 

The mutes cannot be sounded at all^ wit Aut the aid of a voweL 
They are 6, p, f, dy Af, ^nd c and g hard. 

(ilT) 
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The semi-vowels have an imperfect sound of themselves. They 
»re /, I, m, n, r, v, «, z, x, and c and g sofl. 

Four of the semi-vowels, namely, I, m, n, r, are called liquids, 
because they readily unite with other consonants, and flow, as it 
were, into their sounds. 

A diphthong is the union of itoo vowels, pronounced by a single 
impulse of the voice ; as, ot in voice^ ou in ounce, 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels, pronounced in like 
manner ; as. eau in beau, ieu> in view, 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the vowels are sounded ; 
B8, ot in voice, ou in ounce, . 

An improper diphthong has but one of the vowels sounded ; as, ea 
in eagle, oa in boat, 

A Syllable is a spund, either simple or compounded, uttered by 
A single impulse of th^ voice, and constituting a word or part of a 
word; as, a^an, ant, y 

A word of ond syllable is called a Monosyllable ; a word- of two 
Byllables, a Dissyllable; a word of three syllables, a Trisyllable; a 
word of four vr more syllables, a Polysyllable. 

Words are articulate sounds, used by common consent as signs of 
our ideas. 

Words are of two sorts, primitive and derivative. 

A primitive word^is that which cannot be reduced to a simpler 
word in the language ; as, manf good, 

A derivative word is that which may be reduced to a simpler 
word ; as, manful, goodness. 

The elementary sounds, under their smallest combination, produce 
a syllable; syllables, properly combined, produce a word{ words, 
duly combined, produce a sentence; and sentences, properly com- 
bined, produce an oration, or discourse, 

A sentence is an asseniblage of words, forming complete sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

A simple sentence has in it but one subject, and one finite* verb ; 
as, •• Life is short" 

A compound sentence consists of two or more simple sentences 
connected together ; as, " Life is short, and art is long." 

I Ab sentences themserves are divided into simple and compound, so the 
Biembers of sentences may be divided likewise into simple and compound 
members ; for whole sentences, whether simple or compound, may become 
members of other sentences, by means of some additional connection ; as 
in the following example : " The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master's crib ; but Israel doth not know, my people doth not consider." 
This sentence consists of two compounded members, each of which is 
subdivided into two simple members, which are properly called clauses. 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put together, making 
sometimes a part of a sentence, and sometimes a whole sen- 
tence. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are the subject, the 
attribute, and the object 

• Finite verbs are those t*> which number and person appertain. Verbs in the 
Infinitive mood have no resp^t to number and person. « 
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The^ subject is the thing chiejfly spoken of; the attribute is the 
thin^ or actioa affirmed or denied of it; and the object is the thing 
\ affected fay such action. 

The nominative case denotes the subject; and usually goes before 
Ihe verb or attribute; and the word or phrase denoting the object, 
follows the verb; as, ** A wise man governs his passions.'' Here a 
ttise man is the subject; governs, me attribute or thing affirmed ; 
and his passiohs, the object 

Syntax principally consists of two parts, Ckmcord and Gfovem^ 

wtent. Concord is the agreement which one word has with another 

in gender, number, case, or person. Government is that power 

which, one part of speech has OTer another, in directing its mood, 

• tense, or case. 

What is Orthography? Etymology t Syntax f How many kinds of 
g^rammar are there ? What are they f What is universal grammar ? Par- 
Ucular grammar ? What is language ? What is an articulate sound f What 
are letters ? What are the letters of the English language called ? What 
does each constitute ? How are letters divid^ t What is a vowel ? Which 
are they ? How many do they make ? When are 10 and y consonants ? 
when vowels ? What is a consonant ? Give an example. Which letters are 
consonants ? How are the consonants divided f What is a mute ? Which 
are they f What is a semi- vowel ? Which are they t Which of the semi- 
vowels are called liquids, and why ? What is a diphthong f Give an exam- 
ple. What is a triphthong f Give an example. What is.a proper diphthong f 
Give an example. What is an improper diphthong? Give an example. 
What is a syllable ? monosyllable 7 dissyllable ? trisyllable f polysyllable f 
What are words ? Of how manv sorts are they f What is aprimitive word f 
Give an example. What is a uerivative worn ? Give an Sample. What 
does an elementary sound produce ? What do syllables produce ? Words f * 
Sentences ? What ia a sentence f How are sentences divided ? What is a 
simple sentence ? Compound sentence f Give an example of each. How 
are the members of sentences divided ? Give an example. What is a phrase f 
Whut are the principal parts of a simple sentence f What is the subject f the 
attribute f the object? What does the nominative case denote ? and where 
is it usually placed in a sentence ? Give an example. Of how many parts 
does Syntax consist ? What are they f What is concord ? Government f 

The right construction of sentences may perhaps be 
best learned by correcting examples of wrong construc- 
tion. Exercises in false syntax for the pupil, assisted by 
rules and notes torparse and correct, will therefore now 
be given. 

The following contain all the notes and observations 
in Murray's iarge Grammar, together with all hii ex- 
ercises in false syntax. 

BTDTXiB VXX. 

Q^rrespoading with Murray's Grammar. 
RULE L 

Jl verb must agree with its nominative case in number 
and person. 

The following are a few instances of the violation of this mte : " What 
' ^ifies good opinions, when our practice is bad?" "what tigntfjf.** 
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"There's two or three of ue, who have seen the work;" "there ««." 
"We may Buppoae there was more impostors than one;" *' there wer* 
more.'* '* I have considered what have been said on both sides in this con 
troversy ;" " what luu been said." " If thou would be healthy, live tem- 
perately;" "if thou toouldst," "Thou sees how little has been done ;" 
" thou $ee8t" " Though thou cannot do much for the cause, thou may and 
should do something ;'° '^ canst notf mayst^ and sJunddst." " Full many a 
flower are bom to blush unseen ;" "is bom." " A conformity of inclina- 
tions and qualities prepare us for friendship ;" " prepares xis" "A variety 
of bleseings hsnre been conferred upon us;" " has been." " In piety and 
.virtue coiudflt the happiness of man;" "eonststs." "To these precepts 
■re subjoined a copious selection of rules and maxims;" " is subjomed." 

'•* If thou would be healthy, live temperately." Which word b wrong in 
tills example f In what particular, wrong t Why f What is the Rule for 
itf How, then, would you correct the example ? — " There was more equi- 
vocators." Which word Lb wrong here ? What correction should be made 1 
Whyf 

9^Thepupil isjirst to answer the questions on each Rule or Note, then te 
correct and parse the svihsoquent exeretses. It is suggested to the teadier, that 
the pupils skouM direct their attention first to the Mules and exercises under 
them, exclusively, omitting the Notes, 4^., for a review, when all may bt 
I in course, 

credit than Plutarch, (14.) ot 
any- other (15.) that (11.) writ 
lives too (12.) hastily.** 
*The inquisitive (16.) and cu- 
rious (11.) is generally talk«u 
tive.*» (17,) 

* Great pains has been taken to r» 
concile the parties." 

*The sincere (16.) is- always es> 

teemed." 
*Haii the goods been sold to ad* 
. vantage? and did thou embrace 

the proper season 7" 
•There is many occasions (6.) in 

life, in which silence and Bin> 

pIicit}^(ll.) is true wisdom.*' 
*The generous (16.) never re> 

counts minutely the actions 

they have done; nor the prn. 

dent, (7.) those (15.) they will 

do.** 

* He need not proceed (3.) in such 
haste.** 

* The business that (1.) related to 
ecclesiastical meetings, mat- 
ters (11.) and persons, (11.) 
were to be ordered accord- 
ing (18.) to the king^s direo* 
tion.** 



** Disappointments nnk$ the heart 
of man; but the' renewal of 
hope give consolation.** 

**The smiles that (1.) enconrage 
severity of jadgment hides ma- 
lice and insincerity.** 

•• He dare not act (2.) contrary (3.) 
to his instructions.'* 

** Fifty pounds of wheat csfitotfi* 
fbrty ponnds of flour.** 

' The mechanism of docks and 
watches tosre totally unknown 
(4.) a few centuries aga" (5.) 

**The number of inhabitants in 
Great Britain and Ireland, do 
not exceed sixteen millions." 

•* Nothing (6.) but vain and fool, 
ish pursuits (7.) delight some 
persons." 

**A variety of pleasing objects 
charm the eye.'* 

"So (8.) much (9.J both (10,) of 
ability and merit (11.) are sel- 
dom (12.) found." 

''In the conduct of Parmenio a 
mixture of wisdom and folly 
(11.) were very (8.) conspicu- ' 
ous." 

"He is an author (13.) of mote 



O) See esO. (2.) Apply Biile XII. Bee 480. (3.) Adjective. (4.) Ruto 
XIIL (5.) A few ceiuuries ag»^n advorbiii] phrase, 589 ; or apply Note A VIIL, 



048, to eentnries, and Rule IX. to ago, (6.) Rule VI. (7.) Rule XI. (9.) ! 
^ ' . J_1R »w'« XI. (la.) Adverb* (13.) Rule XV. 613. 



^) 973. <10.) 661. 

"* Plutarch is.'' 

(18.) 347. 



iV^'' 



(6.) Rule VI. 

, (la.) Ad« 

(15.) Nottt I. 405, and Rule X. 



(16.) 37& (17.) Rule 
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When our abundanoe makes \t$ 

wish (12.) for more.** 
••Thou flhalt love thy neiglibour 

aa (13.) Binoerely aa (14.) thoa 

loves thyself." 
•• Has thou no better reason for oeuw 

suring (15.) thy friend and com 

pinion?" (16.) 
••Thou, who art the Author (17.) 

and Bestower (16.) of life, can 

doubtless restore it also; but 

whether thou will please to re. 

store it, or not, that thou only 

knows." 
•• O thou my voice (18.) inspire, 
Who touched (19.) Isaiah's htJluw- 

ed lips with fire." 
••Accept (20.) these grateful tears; 

for thee they flow ; 
For thee, that ever felt (21.) an- 
other's woe." 
•• Just to thy word, in every thought 

sincere ; 
Who knew (22.) no wish but what 

the world might hear." 

the 



"In him were happily blended 

true dignity with softness of 

manners." 
•The support of so (1.) many (2.) 

of his relations, were a heavy 

tax (3.) upon his industry; 

but thou knows he paid it 

cheerfully." 
«What (4.) avails the best senti- 

ments (5.) if persons do not 

live suitably to them ?" 

• Not one (6.) of them whom thou 

sees clothed (7.) in purple, are 
completely happy." 
"And the fame of this person, 
and of his wonderful actions, 
were diffused (8.) throughout 
the country." 

"The variety of the productions 

of genius, like (9.) that (10.) 

of the operations of nature, are 

without limit" 
••In vain (11.) our flocks and fields 

increase our store, 

1. The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is sometimes put as 1 
nominative case to the verb ; as, "To see the sun l» pleasant ;" '* To be 
good M to be happy ;" "A desire to excel others in learning and virtue is 
commendable; " That warm climates should accelerate the growth of 
the human body, and shorten its duration, is very reasonable to believe ;" 
" To be temperate in eating and drinking, to use exercise in open air, and 
to preserve the- mind free from tumultuous emotions, are the best preser- 
vatives of health." 

" To see the sun are pleasant." Which word is wrong in this example t 
In what particular, wrong ? What is pleasant t What, then, is the nomina- 
tive case to is t Is there one thins, or more than one, here spoken of, as be- 
ing pleasant ? Why, then, should we use is in preference to are 7 What is 
the Rule for is t (23.) Rule for, *' To see,'' or, *' To see the sun ?" (24.) 

i^ When examples are referred to toUhout being quoted, the teacher may 
tead them to the pupii, 

" To be temperate in eating," &c. How many things are here spoken 
of as being the best preservatives f Should we, then, use the singular or 
plural verb ? Rule tor it f (25.) 

1. 

" To do nnto all men, as we would sure, to be ashamed (24.) of the 

that they, in similar circumstan- practice of precepts, which the 

ces, should do unto us, constitute heart approves and embrace^ 

the great principle of virtue." mark a feeble and imperfed 

• From a fear of the world's cen- character," 



(5.) Rule VI 

(9.) Rule IV 

(11.) Ad 

(14.) Con 



(l.)339. (3.) 378. (3.) Rule XV. 613. (4.) Rule VIIL 
(6.) Note I. 405, and Rule VI. (7.) Rule XIII. (8.) 510. 

(10.; " that variety**— Note I. 405, and Rule X. See Note XVII. 647. 
verbial phrase. (12.) Rule XII. 555. See 480. (13.) Adverb. 

Junction. (15.) Participial noun. (16.) Rule XI. (17.) Rule XV. 613. 

(18.' Rule VIII. (19.) " Who touehedst or didat Umek,*' (90.) ** Accept 

tAo*"— imp. mood. (21.) " didst /««/." (22.) " Who knewut or didst know.** 

<23.j Rule VII. (24.) Note XIII. 626, or. Note 1. this page. (25.) Rule XVUL 
11 L 
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**The erroneoas opinioos which 
we form ooneerning (1.) hap- 
piness and misery gives rise 
to all the mistaken (2.) ancT 
d&nfferous passions that pn- 
broOa our life.*' 

*" To live soberly, righteously, and 
are required of all 



»That (3.) it is our duty to pro- 
mote the purity of our minds 
and bodies, to be just (4.) and 
kind to our fellow-creatures, 
and to be pious and faithful to 
Him that made us, admit not 
of any doubt in a rational and 
well (5.) informed mind.** 

** To be of a pure and humble 
mind, to exercise benevolence 
towards others, to cultivate 
piety towards God, is the sure 
means (6.) of becoming peaoe- 
fiil and happy.*' 

** It is an important truth, that re* 
ligion, vital religion, the re- 
ligion of the heart, are the most 



powerful auxiliaries of reason, 
in waging war with the pas. 
sions, and promoting that sweet 
composure which constitute the 
peace of God.*' 

'^The possession of our senses 
entire, of our limbs uninjured, 
of a sound understanding, of 
friends and companions, are 
ofien overlooked ; though it 
would be the ultimate wish (6.) 
of m&ny, who, as far as we can 
judge, deserves it as much as 
ourselves.'* 

^ All (7.) that make a figure on the 
great theatre of the world, the 
employments of the busv, the 
enterprises of the ambitious, 
and the exploits of the warlike ; 
the virtues which forms the 
happiness, and the crimes which 
occasions the misery of man. 
kind; originates in that silent 
and secret recess of thought, 
which are hidden from every 
human eye." 



2. Every verb, except in the infinitive mood, or the participle, ought to 
have a nominative case, either expressed or implied ; as, ** Awake ; arise ;" 
that is, " Awake ye ; arise ye." 

We shall here add some examples of inaccuracy, in the use of the verb 
without its nominative case. " As it hath pleased him of his goodness to 
aye you safe deliverance, and hath preserved you in the great dtmger," &c. 
The verb hath preserved has here no nominative case, for it cannot be pro> 
perly supplied by the preceding word, him, which is in the objective case. 
It ought to be, ''and as he hath preserved vou;" or rather, **and to pre- 
serve you." " If the calm in which he was born, and lasted so long, nad 
continued;" " and idAicA lasted," &.c. "These we have extracted from 
an historian of undoubted credit, and are the same that were practised," 
&c. ; " and they are the same." *' A man whose inclinations led him to 
oe corrupt, and nad great abilities to manage the business ;" *' and who had," 
&c. " A cloud e^stnering in the north ; which we have helped to raise, and 
may quickly break in a storm upon our heads ;" "endvohich may quickly." 

" As it hath pleased," &c. What correction should be made in this 
example f Why f Recite the Note. 



** If the privileges to which he has 
an undoubted right, and he has 
long enjoved, should now be 
wrested from him, (8.) would 
be flagrant injustice." 

"Tliese curiosities we have im- 
ported from China, and are 



similar to those which were 

some time ago brought firom 

Africa." 
**Will martial flames forever fir« 

thy mind, 
And never, never (9.) be to heaven 

resigned 7" 



(1.) Preposition. («.) Rule XIII. (3.) Conjunetion. (4.) "justscrMiu.** 
Rule IV. (5.) Adverb. (6.) Rule XV. (7.) Note I. 405, Rule VL 

(8.) " it would." (0.) " Jind itilt thou never be?'* 
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3. Every nominative case, except the case absolute, and when an address 
is made to a person, should belons to some verb, either expressed or im- 
pHed; as, "Who wrote this boot?" "James;" that is, "James wrote 
It." " To whom thus Adam," that is, " spoke." 

One or two instances of the Improper use of the nominative case^ without 
any verb, expressed or impUed, to answer it, may be sufficient to illustrate 
the usefulness of the preceding observations. 

" Which rule, if it had been observed, a neighboring prince would have 
wanted a great deal of that incense which had been offered up to him." The 
pronoun it is here the nominative case to the verb observed ; and whiA rule 
m left by itself, a nommative case without any verb foUowmg it. This form 
•f expression, though improper, is very common. It ought to be, "if thii 
fule had been observed," &c. "IVfan, though he has ^eat variety of 
thoughts, and such from which others as well as himself might receive pro- 
fit and delight, yet they are all within his own breast." In this sentence, 
the nominative man stands alone, and unconnected with any verb, either 
expressed or impUed. It should be, " Though man has great variety," &c. 

" Which rule, if it," &c. What is the nominative case to observed f Has 
the noun rule any verb following it, to which it may be the nommative case ? 
Is this form of expression much used ? Is it not proper f What correction 
should be made f Why f Recite the Note. 

3. 

"(I.) Two substantives, when they ••Virtue, however it may be neg 
come together, and do not lected for a time, men are so 

signify Sie same thing, the constituted as ultimately to ac- 

former (2.) must be in the knowledge and respect genuine 

genitive case." merit" 

4. When a verb comes between two nouns, either of which may be under-' 
stood as the subject of the affirmation, it may agree with either of them ; 
but some resard must be had to that which is more naturally the subject of it, 
as also to that which stands next to the verb ; as, " His meat toas locusts 
and wild honey ;" "A great cause of the low state of industry were the 
restraints put uppn it;" "The wages of sin is death." 

" The wages of sin is death," or, " Death is the wages of sin." What 
is the nominative case to it f Is this nominative, in the first example, hotore 
or after is t What is the rule for wages t (3.) Recite the Note; What do 
you mean by the subject of the affirmation t (4.) 

4. 

*• The crown of virtue is peace and ••His chief occupation and enjoy 
honor." ment were controversy." 

5. When the nominative case has no personal tense of a verb, but is put 
before a participle, independently on the rest of the sentence, it is called the 
case absolute; as, " Shame being lost, all virtue is lost;" " That having 
been discussed lon^ ago, there is no occasion to resume it." 

As, in the use of the case absolute, the case is, in English, always th» 
nominative, the following example is erroneous, in making it the objective. 
" Solomon was of this mmd ; and I have no doubt he made as wise and true 
proverbs, as any body has done since ; him only excepted, who was a much 
greater and wiser man than Solomon." It should be, "*€ only excepted." 

What is the rule for the case absolute ? (5.) " He only excepted." Which 
word is wrong in this example ? In what particular, wrong ? What correc- 
tion should be made f 

(1./ '*When two tubsUnUhfM eome torttherr (S.) » the first tftkm:* 

r3.) Rule XV. 613. (4.) The nominative case. (5.) Rule XVII. 683. 
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5. 

"Him destroyed, All this (2.) will soon follow." 

Or won to what (1.) may work "Whose grajr top 

his utter loss, Shall tremble, him descending.** 

The nominative case is commonly placed before the verb ; but sometimea 
it is put after the verb, if it is a simple tense ; and between the auxiliary and 
the verb or participle, if a compound tense ; as, 

1st. When a Question is asked, a command given, or a wish expressed: 
•s, " Confidest thou in me t" " Read thou !" " Mayst thou be happy !'• 
*' Lonff Uve the king ! " 

2d. When a supposition is made without the conjunction iff as, '* Were 
it not for this ;" ** Had I been there." 

3d. When a verb transitive is used; as, " On a sudden appeared the 
king." 

4ih. When the verb is preceded by the adverbs here,, there, then, thence, 
hence, thus, &c. ; as, "Here am I;" "There was he slain;" "Then 
cometh the end;" "Thence ariseth his grief;" "Hence proceeds his 
anger;" " Thus was the affair settled." 

5th. When a sentence depends on neither or n&r, so as to be coupled with 
another sentence ; as, " Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest 
ye die." 

Some CTammarians assert, the phrases as follows, as appears, form what 
are called impersonal verbs ; and should, therefore, be confined to the sin- 
gular number; as, "The arguments advanced were nearly os /oZioto* ;" 
" The positions were as appears incontrovertible ;" that is, "as it follows," 
"as it appears." If we give (say they) the sentence a different turn, and, 
instead of as, say such as, the verb is no longer termed impersonal ; but 
properly agrees with its nominative, in the plural number ;. as, " The argu- 
ments advanced were nearly such as follow ;" " The positions were swA 
as appear uncontrovertible."* 

1 ney who doubt the accuracy of Home Tooke's statement, " That as, 
however and whenever used in English, means the same as it, or that, or 
which ; and who are not satisfied wnether the verbs, in the sentence first 
mentioneo, should be in the singular or the plural number, may vary the 
form of expression. Thus, the sense of the preoedins sentences may be 
conveyed in the following terms: — " The arguments achranced were neariv 
of the foUowinff nature ; " The following are nearly the arguments wliicn 
were advanced;" "The arguments advanced were nearly those wliich 
follow;" "It appears that the positions were incontrovertible;" "That 
the positions were incontrovertible is apparent;" " The positions werein- 
controvertible is apparent;" "The positions were apparently incontro- 
vertible." 

Where is the nominative case usually placed ? Mention a few instances 
in which the nominative follows the verb. What do some grammarians say 
of the phrases as follows, as appears t What is Dr. Campbell's opinion con- 
cerning them ? 

(10 *• that wAw*." 437. (8.) Note I. 405. 

* These grammarians are supported by general usage, and by the authority of aa 
eminent critic on language and composition. " When a verb is used impersonally,** 
■ays Dr. Campbell, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, " it ought undoubtedly to be in the 
singular number, whether the neuter pronoun be expressed or understood." For'thia 
reason, analogy and usage, favor this mode of expression ; "The conditions of the 
agreement were as followa," and not " as follow" A few late writers have incon- 
siderately adopted this last form, through a mistake of the constraction. For the 
same reason, we ought to say. " I shall consider his censures so for only m t 
■y friend's conduct," and not *' so fiur m eonc«n».** 
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BVIfB ZVXXX. 

Comsponding with Murray** Orunmar, 
RULEU. 

T\j09 or more nouns or pronxmns of the singular number^ 
connected together by and, either expressed cr under- 
stood, must have verbs, nouns and pronouns agreeing 
with them in the plural nwmher. 

This rule is often violated ; some iiutancea of which are annexed. " And 

f po was also James and John, the sons of Zebedee, who were partners with 

Simon ;" *' and so were also." " All joy, tranquillity and peace, even for 

ever and ever, doth dwell;" *^dwdl for ever." "Bv whose power all 

Kod' and evil is distributed ;" ** are distributed." *' Their love, and their 
, tred, and their envy, is now perished ;" " are perished." " The thought- 
less and intemperate enjoyment of pleasure, the criminal abuse of it, and 
the forgetfulness of our being accountable creatures, oblitera'*es every seri- 
ous thought of the proper business of life, and effaces the sense of religion 
and of God;" it ought to be, ** obliterate" and "efface" 

" All joy, tranquillity, &e., doth dwell.'* Which word is wrong in this 
example 7 In what particular, wrong t What correction, then, should be 
made t Why f Recite the Rule. 

"Idleness and ignorance m the ''The planetary system, boundless 

parent of many vices." space, and the immense ocean, 

■* Wisdom, virtue, happiness, dwells aifects the mind with sensations, 

with the golden mediocrity." of astonishment" 

*■ In onity consieU the welfare and ** Humility and love, whatever (3.) 

security of every society." obscurities may involve reli|^i- 

* Time and tide XDaiU for no man." ous tenets, constitutes Uia 

* His politeness and good disposi* essence of true religion." 

tion toa», on failure of their ** Religion and virtue, our best sup- 
effect, entirely changed." port (4.) and highest honour, 

* Patience and diligence, like (1.) confers on the mind principles 

faith, (2.) removes moun- of noble independence." 

tains." ' **What (5.) signifies the counsel 

* Humility and knowledge, with and care of preceptors, when 

poor apparel, excels pride and youth think they have no (6.) 

ignorance under costly attire." need of a!Ssistance 7" 

1. When the nouns are nearly related, or scarcely distinguishable in 
■ense, and sometimes even when they are very different, some authors 
have thought it allowable to put the verbs, nouns and pronouns in the sin- 
gular number; as, ''Tranquillity and peace dwells tnere;" ''Ignorance 
and negligence has produced the effect ; " The discomfiture and slaughter 
was very great." but it is evidently contrary to the first principles of 

Kammar, to connder two distinct ideas as one, however nice may be their 
ades of difference ; and if there be no difference, one of them must be 
superfluous, and ought to be rejected. 

To support the above construction, it is said, that the verb may be under^ 
■tood as applied to each of the preceding terms ; as in the following exam- 
ple : " Sand, and salt, and a mass of von, is easier to bear than a man 
Without understanding." But besides the confusion, and the lamude of 



X) Adverb. (S.) Rule X. Bee Note XVII. 647. (a) Note 1. 105. 

[4.) Rale ZV. (5.) Rule VIII. (6.) 830. 
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•pplicatbni which sach a constrnction would introduce, it wpean to !>• 
more proper and andogical, in cases where the verb is intended to be eip* 
plied to any one of the terms, to make use of the disjunctive conjunction, 
which grammatically refers the verb to one or other of the preceding terms 
in a separate view. To preserve the distinctive uses of the copulative and 
disjunctive conjunctions, would render the rules predse, consistent and 
intelli^ble. Dr. Blair very justly observes, that ''two or more substan- 
tives, joined by a copulative, must (dtoays require the verb or pronottn to 
which they rerer, to be placed in the plural number." 

" Tranquillity and peace dwells there." What dwells f Is it not, thm, a 
violation of Rule XvIII. to use dwells in the singular number ? When do 
tome writers think it allowable to put the verbs, nouns and pronouns m the 
singular number t Is this usaee grammatical ? In what does the incorrect- 
ness consist f If there be no dofference in the meaning of terms, are both 
necessary f What ought to be done veith the saperfluous one f How do 
some attempt to support the above construction f How would they read, on 
this principle, the example beginning with, " Sand, and salt, and a mass of 
iron, is easier," &.c. f (1.) In examples like the last, what conjunction can 
we substitute in the place of andj which will better express the sense f 
What does Dr. Blair say on this subject f 

1. 
** Much does human pride and sel£> ** Pride and self-sufficiency stifles 

complacency require correction.** sentiments of dependence on 

"Luxurious living, and high plea- our Creator; Jevity and at- 

sures, begets a languor and tachment to worldly pleasures 

satiety that destroys all enjoy- destroys the se^^se of gratitude 

ment" to him.** 

2. In many complex sentences, it is difficult for learners to determine, 
whether one or more of the clauses are to be considered as the nominative 
case ; and, consequently, whether the verb should be in the singular or the 
plural number. We shall, therefore, set down a number of varied exam- 
ples of this nature, which may serve as some government to the scholar 
with respect to sentences of a similar construction. "Prosperity, with 
humility, renders its possessor truly amiable." " The ship, with all her 
furniture, was destroyed." " Not only his estate, his reputation too has 
suffered by his misconduct." " The general, also, in conjunction with the 
officers, luut applied for redress.** ** He cannot be justified ; for it is true, 
that the prince, as well as the people, was blameworthy.** ** The king, 
with his Ufe-guard, has just passed through the village.** *' In the mutual 
influence of body and soul, there is a vrisdom, a wonderful wisdom, which 
we cannot fathom.** *' Virtue, honour, nay, even self-interest, conspire to 
recommend the measure.** " Patriotism, morality, every public and pri- 
vate consideration, demand our submission to just and lawful government.*' 
** Nothing delights me so much as the works of nature.** 

In support of such forms of expression as the following, we see tbo 
authority of Hume, Priestley, and other writters ; and we annex them for 
the reader's consideration : *' A long course of time, with a variety of 
accidents and circumstances, are requisite to produce those revolutions." 
" The king, with the lords and commons, form an excellent frame of 
government.*' "The side A, with the sides B and C, compose the tri- 
angle." " The fire communicated itself to the bed, which, with the furni- 
ture of the room, and a valuable librar}^ were all entirely consumed.** It 
is, however, proper to observe, that these modes of expression do not 
appear to be warranted by the just principles of construction. The words, 
" A long course of time,^* " The king,*' " The side A,** and " which," 
are the true nominatives to the respective verbs. In the last example, 
the word all should be expuneed. As the preposition with governs the 
shjertive case in English, and, if translated into Latin, would govera 

*h) " Sand is easier, and salt is easier, and a mass of iron is easier ** Sas 
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die tMattbe case, it is manifeat, that the dauaea following witA, io the pre- 
ceding sentenoea, cannot form any part of the nominative caae. They can- 
not M at the aame time in the objective and the nominative casea. The 
following aentence appears to be unexceptionable, and mav serve to explain 
the others: " The lords and commons are essential brancnes of the British 
constitution : the king, with ttiem, fortna an excellent frame of govern 
ment." 

" The aide A, with the aidea B and G, compose the triangle." In this aen- 
tence, what is the nommative caae to compose t ' Should the verb, then, be 
aingular or plural ? What difficulty is mentioned m the beginning of this 
Note? 

2. 
*(3ood order in our aifaira, n9t virtue is wanting, have a very 

mean aavinga, produce great limited influence, and are often 

profits.*' despised." 

** The following treatise, together ** That superficial scholar and critic 
with those that accompany it, Uke some renowned critics of our 

were written many years ago, own, have (2.) furnished most 

for my own private satisuc- decisive proofs that they (3.) 

tion.** ^ knew not the charactera of the 

** That great senator, in concert Hebrew language." 

with several other eminent per- ** The buildings of the institution 
sons, were the projectors (1.) of have been enlarged ; the ex- 

the revolution.** pense <^ which» added (4.) to 

"The religion of these people, as the increased price of pro- 

well aa their customs and visions, render it necessary to 

manners, toere strangely mis- advance the terma of admis- 

represented.** sion.** 

** Virtue, joined to knowledge and *'One, added to nineteen, make 
wealth, confer great influence twenty.*' 

and respectability. But know- **What (5.) black despair, what 
ledge, with wealth united, if ~ horror, fills the mind !** 

3. If the singular nouns and pronouns, which are joined together by a 
copulative conjunction, be of several persons, in making the plural pronouns 
Sjgree with them in person, the second person takes place of the third, and 
the first of both ; as, '' James, aqd thou, and I, are attached to our coun- 
try ;" " Thou and he shared it between you," 

** James, and thou, and I, am attached to our country." What is wrong 
in this example f In what particular, wrong f What correction should be 
made t Why t " Thou and he shared it between him." Will you correct 
this example t Why use you instead of him t Will you repeat the Note f 

3. 

**Thou, and the gardener, and the **My sister and I, as well as my 
huntsman, must share the brother, are daily employed 

blame of this business amongst in their respective uccupa- 

Mem." tions." 

* Tboagh tbe construction will not admit of a plnrsl verb, the sent6ii«e wpoM 
eertainly stand better thus : ** Tbe king, tbe lords, and the oommons, form an ex 
soUent constitution.** 

(1.) Bule XV. 613. (S.) 633. ExeepUon 1. (30 "As I 

(4)KaleXiaU7 (5.) 434. 
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BTDTXiB ZZZXZ. 

Grareapoading with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE III. 

ne conjunction disjunctive has an effect contrary to that 
of the conjunction copulative j for as the verb, nctn 
or pronoun^ is referred to the preceding terms taken 
separately f it must be in the singular number; as^, 
'Mgnorance or negligence has caused this mistake;" 
" John, James, or Joseph, intends to accompany me ;** 
" There is, in many minds, neither knowledge nor 
understanding." 

The following sentences are Tariations from this rule : " A man may see 
a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well as read them in a descrip- 
tion ;" •' read it.** " M either character nor dialogue were yet understood ;*' 
*' toas yet." '* It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or a satire do 
not carry in them robbery or murder ;" " does not carry in it.** '* Death, 
or some worse misfortune, soon divide them;" it ought to be, ** divides.** 

** Neither character nor dialogue were yet understood." What is wronj^ 
in this example ? Why f Will you correct it ? What is the Rule for this 
correction ? 

** Man's happiness or misery are, in ** When sickness, infirmity, or re- 

a great measure, put into his verse of fortune affect us, the 

own hands." sincerity of friendship is prov- 

^ Man is not such a machine as a ed." 

clock or a watch, which move **Let (1.) it be remembered, (2.) 

merely as they are moved ?** that (3.) it is not the uttering, 

** Despise no infirmity of mind or or-the hearing of certain worcb, 

body, nor any condition of life ; that constitute the worship of 

for they are, perhaps, to be your the Almisrhty." 

own lot** **A tart reply, a proneness to re- 

*Sp«|Lking impatiently to servants, buke, or a captious and con. 

or anything that betrays inat* tradictious spirit, are capable 

tention or ill-humour, are cer- of imbittering (4.) domestic life, 

tainly criminal.** (5.) and of setting friends at 

* There are many faults in spelling, variance.** 

which neither analogy nor pro- ' ^ 

nunciation justify.*' 

1. When singular pronouns, or a noun and pronoun of different persons, 
•re disjunctively connected, the verb must agree with that person which ia 
placed nearest to it; as, '*I or thou art to blame;** "Thou or I am in 
fault ;" "I, thou, or he, is the author of it ;" *' George or I am the per- 
■Dn." But it would be better to say, " Either I am to blame, or thou 
•rt," &c. 

" I or thou am to blame.'* How should this be altered? What is the 
Rule for it? 

1. 

* Either (6.) thou or I art greatly ** I or thou am the person (7.) who 

mistaken, in oar judgment on must undertake the busineaa 

the subject** proposed.** 



^ 
(»•; 



1.) Imperative mood, a{?ree!n(^ with thou or you understood, by Rule VL 
8.) Infinitive, 480. (3.) Conjunction. (4.) Rule X. (5.) Rule XIV. 501k 
[6.) 059. (7.) Rule XV. 613. 
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8. When a dlfljvnctiw ocean between a nngnlar noon, or pfonomiy and 
a phxrai one, the verb is made to agree with the plural noui: and pronoan; 
BA, " Neither poverty nor riches toere injurious to him ;" *' I or they toert 
oflfended by it. ' But in this case, the plural noun or pronoan, when it caa 
oonveniently be done, should be placed next to the verb. 

** I or they was offended.*' What is wrong in this example t What ii 
tne Rule for the correction t 

3. 
*Both (1.) of the schdars, or one of ** Whether one person or more was 
them at least, was present at concerned in the business, does 

the transaction.** not appear.** 

* Some parts of the ship and cargo ■* The cares of this life, or the da- 
were recovered; but neither (S.) ceitfulness of riches, has choked 
the sailors nor the captain was the seeds of virtue in many a 
saved.** promising (3.) mind.** 



irOTB zvx. 

Oorreipondiiif with M array*s Grammar. 
RULE lY. 

£ verb in the plural will agree with a collective noun in 
the dngulart when a part only of the individuals are 
meant; flw, "The council were divided in their sen- 
timents." f^en the noun expresses the idea of unity, 
the verb should be singular; as, "The council was 
composed wholly of farmer?." 

We ought to consider whether the term will immediately sugeest the idea 
of the number it represents, or whether it exhibits to the mind the idea ot 
ibe whole, as one thmg. In the former case, the verb ought to be plural ; 
in the latter, it ought to be singular. Thus, it seems improper to say, '* The 
peasantry goes barefoot, and the middle sort ntakes use of wooden shoes." 
It would be better to say, ** The peasantry go barefoot, and the middle sort 
make use," &.C., because the idea, in both these cases, is that of a number. 
On the contrary, there is a harshness in the following sentences, in which 
nouns of number have verbs plural, because the ideas they represent seem 
not to be sufficiently divided in the mind : ** The court of Rome were not 
without solicitude." ^* The house of commons were of small weight." 
** The house of lords toere so much influenced by these reasons." " Ste. 
phen's party vere entirely broken up by the captivity of their leader." "An 
army of twenty-four thousand were assembled.** " What reason have the 
church of Rome for proceeding in this manner ?" " There is indeed no con- 
stitution so tame and careless of their own defence.*' — " All the virtues of 
mankind al-e to be counted upon a few fingers, but hU follies and vices are 
Oinumenible." Is not mankindt in this place, a noun of multitude, and 
such as rsv^uires the pronoun referring to be in the plural number, their t 

" The peai^antry goes barefoot," &c. What correction is necessary in 
thi 9 example? Why? 

"The people rejoiee$ in that "The court haw just ended, after 

which should give ii sor- having sat through the trial 

♦ row," of a very long cause.*' 

*The flock, and not the fleece, ''The crowd toere so great, that 

arej or ought to be, the ob- the judges with difficulty inada 

jeets of the shepherd's care." their way through them." 

ft.) 4m. (8.) Conjunetion when followed bv wr. (%) Rn1« \UL 
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**Tbe oorpontioii of York eontiH **Thli people, ^rotveCk near to me 

of a mayor, aldermen, and a with their mouth, and honortA 

common oouiciL** me with their lipe, but their 

* The Britieh parliament are com- heart itf far from me.** 

posed of king, lords and com. **The committee was divided i^ tfs 

mens.** sentiments, .and it hot referred 

"When the nation complain, the the business to the general 

rulers should listen to their meeting." 

voice.** "The committee were very full 

• In the days of youth, the multi- , when this point was decided j 

tude eagerly pursues pleasure and thieir judgment has not 

as its chief good.** been called in question.** 

"The church have no power to in- **Why (6.) do this generation wish 

flict corporal punishment.** for greater evidence, when so 

*■ The fleet were seen sailing (1.) much (5.) is abeady given ?** 

up the channel** ••The remnant of the people were 
"The regiment consist of a thoa- persecuted with great severi- 

sand (2.) men.*' ty.** 

■•The meeting have established *• Never were any people so (6.) 

several salutary regulations.** much '(6.) infatuated (7.) as the 

••The council was not unanimous, Jewish nation.** 

and it separated without com- ••The shoal of herrings were of an 

ing (3.) to any determina- immense extent.** 

tion.** ••No society are chargeable with the 
" The fleet is all arrived and moored disapproved (8.) misconduct of 

^4) in safety.** particular members.** 

HUZiB V. 

Corresponding with Murray's Grammer, 
RULE V. 

Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which they standi 
in gender^ number and person. 

Of this rule there are many violations to be met with ; a few of which 
may be sufficient to put the learner on his guard. ^^Each of the sexes should 
keep within its particular bounds, and content themselves with the advantages 
of their particular districts :'* better thus ; " The sexes should keep within 
their particular bounds,** &c. " Can any one, on their entrance mto the 
world, be fully secure that they shall not be deceived ?" "on his entrance,*' 
and '• that he shall." '* One should not think too favorably of ourselves ;** 
** of one^ 8 self." " He had one acquaintance which poisoned his principles ;" 
•*ioAo poisoned.** 

Every relative must have an antecedent to which it refers, either ex • 
pressed or implied ; as, " Who is fatal to others, is so to himself;** that is, 
" the tnan who is fatal to others.** 

Who, which, what, and the relative that, though in the objective case, are 
always placed before the verb ; as are also their compounds, wfu>ever, voho' 
soever, o&c. ; as, "He whom ye seek ;" " This is what, or the thing which, 
or that you want j** '* Whomsoever you please to appoint.** 

What is sometunes applied in a manner which appears to be exceptiona- 
ble ; as, ** All fevers, except what are called nervous,'* &c. It would, nl 
least be better to say, " except those which are called nervous." 

'* One should not think too favorably of ourselves.'* How should thw 
sentence be altered ? What is the Rule for it ? /^re the relatives placed be- 
fore or after the verb f 

(1.) Riil« XIII. (2.) Note I. 405. (3.) 561. (4.) Rule XI. (5.) 873. 
>&) Advnrh (7.) "W0re infatuaUd.** (8.) Rule XI UL 
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*'T1i6 exercise of reatton appears as 
(1.) little (2.) in these Rports- 
men, as in the beasts whom they 
sometimes hmit, and by whom 
they are sometimes hunted.** 

**Thcy which seek. Wisdom will 
certainly find Ac/.'* 

" The male aniongst birds beems to 
discover no beauty, but in the 
color of its species.** 

*Take handfuls of ashes of the 
furnace, and let Moses sprinkle 
it towards heaven, in the sight 
of Pharaoh; and it shall be- 
come small dust** 

* Rebecca took goodly raiment, 
which were witli her in the 
house, and put them upoil 
Jacob.** 

•*The whee) killed another man, 
which is the sixth which have 
lost their lives by this means.** 

**The fair sex, whose task is not 
to mingle hi the labors of pub- 
lic life, has its own part assign- 
ed it to act** 
.**The Hercules man-of-war foun- 
dered at sea; she overset, and 
lost most (3.) of her men.** 

'^ The mind of man cannot be long 
without some food to nourish 
the activity of his thoughts.** 



•"What is the reason that dur Ian- 
guage is less refined than 
those of Italy, Spain, or 
France ?*' , 

**I do not think any one should 
incur censure for being (4.) 
tender (5.) of their reputa* 
tion.** 

**Thou who hast been i witness 
(6.; of the fact, can give an 
account of it** 

**In religious concerns, or what 
(7.) is conceived to be such, 
(8.) ever^ man must stand or 
fall by the decision of the great 
Judge.** 

«* Something like (9.) what (10.) 
have been here premised, are 
the conjectures of Dry den.** 

"Thou great First Cause, (11.) 
least understood ! (12.) 
Who all my sense confined, (13.) 

To know but this, that thou art 
good, 
And that myself (11.) am blind; 

Yet gave (14.) me in this dark 
estate,** &c. 

>*What (6.) art thou, (11.) speak, 
that, (15.) on designs un- 
known, (16.) 

While others sleep,, thus range (17.) 
the camp alone ?** 



1. Personal pronouns, being used to supply the place of the noun, are 
not employed in the same part of a sentence as the noun which they repre- 
sent ; tor it would be improper to say, *' The kins he is just ;*' "I saw her 
the queen;" "The men they were there;*' "Many words they darken 
r^eech ;" " My banks they are furnished with bees." These personals 
are superfluous, as there is not the least occasion for a substitute in the 
same part where the principal word is present. The nominative case they, 
in the following sentence, is also superfluous: "Who, instead of going 
about doing gONwl, they are perpetually intent upon doing mischief." 

" T^e king he is just." Will you correct this sentence, and tell why it 
ii wrong ? 



often choke the growth of vir* 
tue." 
'* Disappointments and afflictions, 
however disagreeable, they oflvn 
improve us.** 

2. The pronoun that is frequently applied to persons as well as to thin^ : 
but after an adjective in the superlative degree, and after the pronominal 



^•Whoever (18.) entertains such 
an opinion, he judges errone- 
ously.** I 

■'The cares of this world, they 



(I.) Rule IX. 3.) Adverb. (3.) 676. (4.) 561. (5.) Rule IV. 

(6.) Rule XV. (7 ) " those loAicJk." 437. (8.) "such ameems," Rule IV. 

(9.) Rule IV. (10.) Rule VI. and X. Note XVII. (11.) Rule XV. (12.) Rule 
XIII. (J3.) "«mjln«rf»t." (14.) "^auMt." (15.) Ooixjunctioo. 

na.) Rule XTll '17 ^ •' dtat rangt." f ia> " »t vthc " 
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■djecthv MHRc, it is generally used in preference lo vho or wkuks Mi 
" Charles XII. king of Sweden, was one of the greatest madmen tkat the 
world ever saw ;" " Catiline's follower^ were the most profligate that could 
be found in any city ;" *' He is the same man that we saw before.'* There 
are cases wherein we cannot conveniently dispense with this relative as 
applied to persons : as, first, after who, the interrogative ; ** Who, that hod 
any sense of religion, would have argued thus 7" Secondly, when persons 
make but a part of the antecedent ; 1* The woman, and the estate, that 
became his portion, were too much for his moderation." In neither of 
these examples could any other relative have been used. 

To what is the pronoun that applied 7 and when is it used in preference 
Id icAo or ^hich t (416. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5.) Give an example. 

2. 
■* Moses was the meekest man **They are the same persons wlm 
tohom we read of in the Old assisted us yesterday." 

Testament** * ** The men and things which he has 

* Humility is one of the most ami- studied, have not improved his 

able virtues tohich we can pos- morals.** 

sess.** 

' 3. The pronouns vohichso^ver, uho9oeveTj and the like, are elegantly 
divided by the interposition of the corresponding substantives : thus, " On 
whichsoever side the king cast his eyes,'* would have sounded better, if 
written, •' On which side soever," &c. 

Will you give an example in which the compound pronoun whichgoever 
may be divided with propnety f 

3 

** Howsoever beautiful they appear, contemplated, they appear to^ 

they have no real merit** advantage.** ' 

** In whatsoever light we view ** However much he might despise 

I him, his conduct will bear in. the maxims of the king*s ad- 

spection.** ministration, he kept a total 

* On whichsoever side they are silence on that subject*' 

4. Many persons are apt, in conversation, to put the objective case of the 
personal pronouns, in the place of the»e and thoae ; as, " Give me them 
books," mstead of ** those books." We may sometimes find this fault 
even in writing; as, " Observe them three there." We also frequently 
meet with thoee instead of the^, at the beginning of a sentence, and where 
there is no particular reference to an antecedent; as, '* Those that sow in 
tears, sometimes reap in joy ;" *' They that, or they who sow in tears." 

It is not, however, always easy to say, whether a personal pronoun or a 
demonstrative is preferable, in certain constructions. " We are not unac 
quainted with the calumny of them [or those] who openly make use of the 
warmest professions." 

Give me them books." Why is this sentence incorrect 7 

4. 

* Which of them two persons has injuries, than those (2.) that 

most distinguished himself?" are most (3.) forward in doing 

''None (1.) more impatiently suffer (4.) them. (5.) 

5. In some dialects, the word what is improperly used for that, and some- 
times we find it in this sense in writing ; *' The^ will never believe but tpAof I 
have been entirely to blame." '* I am not satisfied but what," &c., instead of 
" but that'* The word somewhat, in the folio wiiifi sentence, seems to be used 
unproperly : '* These punishments seem to have been exercised in somewhat 



n.) Rule Vl. fS.) Not« I. 405. (3.) 677. (4.) 561. (5.) Rul« XIV. 
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■n arbitrary manner.** Socnetimes we read, ** In somewhat of.*' The 
meaning is, " in a manner which is, in some respects, arbitrary.** 
Will you give an example of the improper use of loAat instead of that t 
5. 
**He would not be persuaded but ** These commendations of hit 
what (1.) I was greatly in children appear to have been 

&alt made in Bomewhat (2.) an in» 

judicitnu manner. 

6. The pronoun relative mho is so much appropriated to persons, that there 
h generally harshness in the apptication of it, except to the proper names of 
persons, or the general terms man, woman, &,c A term which only implies 
the idea of persons, and expresses them by some circumstance or epithet, will 
hardly authorize the use oT it ; as, " That the faction in England who most 
powerfully opposed his arbitrary pretensions.*' " That &ction which,** would 
have been better ; and the same remark will serve for the following examples : 
'* France, who was m alliance with Sweden.'* ** The court who,** &c. ^' The 
cavalry who,** &.c. "The cities who aspired at liberty." "That party 

* among us who," &e. " The family whom they consider as usurpers.*' 

In some cases, it may be doubtful, whether this pronoun is properly ap- 
pUed or not ; as, " The number of substantial inhabitants with whom some 
cities abound.** For when a term directly and necessarily implies persons. 
it may in many cases claim the personal relative. " None of the company 
whom he most affected could cure him of the melancholy under which he 
labored.** The word acquaintanee may have the same construction. 
How is the relative who used t 

6. 
" He instmcted and fed the ** He was the ablest minister which 
crowds who (3.) surrounded James ever possessed.** 

him.** **The court, who gives currency 

* Sidney was one of the wisest and to manners, ought to be ex. 

most active governors, tohUh emplary.** (4.) 

Ireland had enjoyed for several ** I am happy in the friend which I 

years." have long proved.*' 

7. We hardly consider little children as persons, because that term nves 
US the idea of reason and reflection ; and, therefore, the application <^ the 
personal relative who, in this ease, seems to be harsh : " A child who.** It 
IS still more improperly applied to animals : " A lake frequented by that 
fowl whom nature has taught to dip the wing in water.** 

Do we say, " A child who,** or " A child which" f Will you repeat the 
Note for this! 

7. 
•The child toAoni we have just ''He is like (4.) a beast (5.) of 
seen, is wholesomely fed, and prey, who destroys without 

not injured by bandages or pity.** 

clothing.** 

8. When the name of a person is used merely as a name, and it does not 
refer to the person, the pronoun who ought not to be applied. "It is no 
wonder if such a man did not shine at the court of queen Elizabeth, who 
was but another name for prudence and economy.** Better thus : " whose 
name was but another word for prudence," &c. The word whote begins 
likewise to be restricted to persons ; yet it is not done so generally, but that 
|rood writers, even in prose, use it when speaking of things. The oonstruc- 
uon is not, however, generally pleasing, as we may see in the following 
instances : " Pleasure, whoee nature,** £c. " Call every production, whoie 
parts and whoee nature,** &c 

(L) " tUC* OolOiuiction. (S.) •• in • manner wklek to, in earns rteoteta, h^ 

4M0M.** (9.) ** OsC** (4.) Rale IV. (5.) Rale X. NoiaZVIL 

19 M 
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In one ease, howerer, custom authorizes us to use wAtrA, with respect to 
persons ; and that is, when we want to distinguish one person of two, or a 
particular person among a number of others. We should then say, '* Whidk 
of the two," or " Which of them is he or she ?** 

** The court of queen Elizabeth, who," &c. Will you correct this sen- 
tence, and give the Note for it ? 

8. 
** Having once disgusted (1.) him, deceive And betray, should be 

be could never regain the favor avoided as the poisonous aid> 

of Nero, who was indeed another der." 

name for cruelty.** ** Wlio of those men came to his 

■* Flattery, whose nature (2.) is to assistance?** 

I 

9. As the pronoun relative has no distinction of number, we sometimes 
find an ambiguity in the use of it; as, when we say, *'The disciples of 
Christ, vohom we miitate," we may mean the imitation either of Christ, or 
of his disciples. The accuracy and clearness of the sentence depend very 
mtich upon the proper and determinate use of the relative, so that it may 
readily present its antecedent to the mind of the hearer or reader, without 
any obscurity or ambiguity. 

What is remarked in this Note on the use of the relative pronoun ? 

9. 

•• The king (3.) dismissed his min- •• There are millions of people in 
ister without any inquiry ; who the empire (4.) of China whose 

had never before committed so support is derived almost entire- 

unjust an action." ]y from rice.'* 

10. It is and it was are often, after the manner of the French, used in a 
plural construction, and by some of our best writers ; as, " It is either a few 
£[reat men who decide for the whole, or it is the rabble that follow a sedi- 
tious ring-leader ;** ** It is they that are the real authors, though the soldiers 
are the actors of the revolution;" " It was the heretics that first began to 
rail,*' &c. ; '* Tia these that early taint the female mind." This license in 
the construction of it is^ (if it be proper to admit it at all,) has, however, 
been certainly abused in the following sentence, which is thereby made a 
▼ery awkward one: ** It is wonderlul the very few accidents, wbdch, in 
several years, happen from this practice." 

How are it is and it was often used t Give an example in which they are 
used incorrectly in this sense. 

10. 
"It is remarkable his oontinua] **It is indisputably true his asser- 
endeavors to serve us, notwith- tion, though it is a paraiox.** 

standing our ingratitude.** (5.) (&) 

11. The interjections Of oh! Kid ah! require the objective case of a pro-- 
noun in, the first person after them ; as, " O me ! Oh me ! Ah me !" but 
the nominative case in the secpnd person ; as, *' O thou persecutor !" *0 
ye hypocrites !" " O thou who dwellest," &c. 

The neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the EngUsh language, it 
frequently joined, in explanatory sentences, with a noun or pronoun of the 
mascuhne oi feminine gender ; as, '* It was I ;" "It was the man or woman 
that did it." 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes omitted and understood : thus we 
say, "As appears, as follows," for "As it appears, as it follows;" and 
" May be,** for " It may be.*' 

(1.) " Having disgutUd,** Rule XI IL (8.) •• tik« naturi ^f «*<«*." (a) " ?»• 
Ung, who had never,** fcc. (4.) ** There «re in ike empire,** &c. , (5.) " His emu- 

lima/,** ice, : ending the sentence with, ** ere remarkabur (6.) " Hie aeeertien. 
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Tlie neater pronoun U is sometiniea employed to express, 

Ist. 'The subject of any discourse or inquirv ; as, ** It happened on a aum^ 
mer^s day ;'* " Who is it that calls on me 7 

2d. The state or condition of any persop or thing ; as, " How is it with 
you?" 

3d. The thing, whatever it be, that is the cause of any effect or event ; 
or any person considered merely as a cause ; as. " We heard her say it waf 
not he;" " The truth is, it was I that helped her." 

Why is it incorrect to say, •* Oh I" f Why incorrect to say, " Oh thee" I 

11. 

" Ah ! tmhappy thee, who art ** Oh ! happy we, surrounded witk 
deaf to the calls of duty and so many blessings.'* 

of honor." 

HUZiB XXZV. 

Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE VI. 

7%e relative ^s the nominative case to the verb, when 
no nominative case cdmes between it and the verb ; aSf 
"The master who taught us;" "The trees which are 
planted." 

fVhen a nominative case comes between the relative and 
the verbf the relative is governed by some word in its 
own member of the sentence ; as, " He who preserves 
me, to whom I owe my being, whose I am, and whom 
I serve, is eternal." 

In the>several members of the last sentence, the relatiye performs a dif- 
ferent office. In the first member, it marks the agent ; in the second, it 
submits to the government of the preposition ; in the third, it represents the 

>ssessor ; and in the fourth, the object of an action : and therefore it must 
in the three different cases, correspondent to those offices. 

When both the antecedent and relative become nominatives, each to 
different verbs, the relative is the nominative to the former, and the an- 
tecedent to the latter verb; as, •' True philosophy y which is the ornament 
of our nature, consists more in the love of our duty, and the practice of 
virtue, than in great talents and extensive knowledge." 

A few instances of erroneous construction will illustrate both branches of 
the sixth rule. The three following refer to the first part : *' How can we 
avoid being grateful to those whom, by repeated kind offices, have proved 
themselves our real friends ?" *' These are the men whom, you might sup* 
fioBe, were the authors of the work." ** If you were here, you would fin4 
three or four, whom you would say passed their time agreeably." In all 
these places, it should be who, instead of whom. The two latter sentences 
contain a nominative between the relative and the verb ; and, therefore, 
seem to contravene the rule ; but the student will reflect, that it is not the 
nominative of the verb with which the relative is connected.— The remain* 
ing examples refer to the second part of the rule : " Men of fine talents 
are not always the persons who we should esteem." " The persons who 
vou dispute with are precisely of your opinion." ** Our tutors are our 
benefactors, who we owe obedience to, and who we ought to love." lu 
these sentences, wham should be used instead of who. 

* These are the men whom, vou mikht suppose, were," &c» Will yon 
aorrec*. this example, and give tbe rule for it I 



^ 
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* We tn dependent on each others* ''They who hsve laborea to makm 

aBsistance : whom is there that oa wise and good, are the per. 

can Bubeiit by himself?** sons who we ought to love and 

* If he will not hear his best friend, respect, and who we ought to 



shall be sent to admonish be grateful to.** 

him ?** ** The persons, who conscience ana 

*The^ leAo (1.) much is given to, virtue support, may smile at the 

will have mooh 0L) to answer caprices of fortune.** 

fi>r.** (3.) ** IVom the character of those whft 

"It is not to be eneeted that yon associate with, your owa 



they, whom in early life have will be estimated.** 

been dark and deceitful, should **That (4.) is the student who 1 

afterwards become fair and in- gave the book to, and whom, 1 

gennoos." am persuaded, deserves it** 

I. When the relative pronoun is of the interrogative kind, the noun ot 
pronoun containm^ the answer, must be in the same case as that which 
contains Uie quesUon ; as, " PFAms books are these 7'* " They are Jo%n'«." 
" Who gave them to himf* *i We." " Of wham did you buy them?" 
** Of a bookseller ; Am who lives at the Bible and Crown." " IVkom did 
you see there f" " Both him and the shopman." The learner will readily 
comprehend this rule, by supplying the words which are understood in the 
answers. Thus, to express the answers at large, we should say, " They 
are John*s bopks ;'* "We gave them to him ;'^ " We bought them of him 
who hves," &c. ; " We saw both him and the shopman." As the relative 
pronoun, when used interrogatively, refers to the subsequent word or 
phrase containing the answer to the question, that word or phraBo may « 
properly be termed the 9ub$eqtient to the interrogative. 

** Of whom did you buy them f" " Of a bookseller ; he who lives,*[ &c 
What Ib wrong in this sentence, and how may it be corrected f What is the 
Note for it t 

1. 

*0f whom were the articles **Who was the money paid to 7** 

bought?** **Of a mercer; he **To the mercer and his 

(5.) who resides near (6.) the clerk.** 

mansion-house.** **Who counted it?** **Both the 

**Was any person besides (6.) the clerk aiid him.** 

mercer present?** **Ye8, both 

him and his clerk.** 



HUZaB XXV. 

Ctorresponding with Murray's Grammar. 
RULE VII. 

IVhen the relative is preceded by two nominatives ^f 
different persons, the relative and verb may agree tn 
person unth either, according to the sense ; as, ^' I am 
the man who command you;" or, " I am the man who 
commands you." 

The form of the first of the two precedinjer sentences expresses the meaning 
rather 9bscurely. It would be more perspicuous to say, " I, who command 
you, am the jnan.*' Perhaps the difference of meaning produced by referring 
the rehitive to different antecedents, will be more evidlent to the learner in the 

(1.) '*$owkomr (3.) 873. (3. »& (4.) Note I. MS. 

(S.) Role XT. (6.) ki. 
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Mlowiflf sentenoefl : " I am the eeneral who gives the orders to-day ;' '' I 
am the general, who gite the orders to-day ', that is, " L who give the 
orders to-day, am the general." ' 

When the relative and the verb have been determined to agree with either 
of the preceding nominatives, that a^eement must be preserved throughout 
Jie sentence; as in the foUowinfi; instance: "I am the Lord, thBtmaketh 
all things; that Btretcheth forth the heavens alone." ha. xliv. 24. Thus ^ 
for is consistent : the Lordf in the third person, is the antecedent, and the ^ 
verb agrees with the relative in the third person: ** I am tAe Lordj whidi 
liord, or he, that maketh all thin^." If I were made the antecedent, the 
relative and verb should agree with it in the first person; as, "/am the 
Lord, that make all things; that stretch forth the heavens alone." But 
should it follow, ** that spreadeth abrovl the earth by myself," there would 
arise a confusion of persons, and a manifest solecism. 

" I am the man who command you." " I am the man who commands 
you." What is the nominative to command in the first sentence t What to 
commands in the second ? Rule for each f Why is the verb of a different 
person in different sentences 7 

*I acknowledge that (1.) I am **I perceive that thou art a pupil, 
the teacher, (5.) who adopt who possesses bright parts, But 

that sentiment, and maintains who hast cultivated them but 

the propriety of such nleas- (3.) little." (4.) 

ures." (2.) ** Thou art he (5.) who breathest on 

*Thou art a friend (5.) that hast the earth with the breath of 

often relieved me, and that has spring, and who covereth it 

not deserted me now, in the with verdure and beauty.** - 

time of peculiar need.** ** I am the Lord (5.) thy Grod, (5.) 

.**I am the man who approves of who teacheth thee to profit, 

wholesome discipline, and who and who lead thee by the way 

recommend it to others ; but I thou shouldst go.** 

am not a person who promotes ** Thou art the Lord who did choose 
useless severity, or who object Abraham, and broughtest him 

to mild and generous treat- forth (4.) out of (6.) Ur of the 

menL" Chaldees." 

HUIjB XV. 

Corresponding with Murray's Orammer, 
BULB vin. 

Adjectives belong to the nouns which they describe. 

Note I. Adjective pronouns and numerals must agree in 
Dumber with the nouns to which they belong. 

1. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 
A few instances of the breach of this rule are here exhibited : " I haw 
Aot travelled this twenty years ;" " these twenty.** " I am not recommend- 
mg these kind of suffenngs ;*' '* this kind.** /* Those set of books was « 
Tiuuable present ;'* " th€U set.** 

'* I have not travelled this twenty years.** How should this be altered t 
Why! 
" JTuBC kind of indulgences soflen playing (9.) this two hours." 

and injure the mind.** - (10.) 

** Instead (7.) of improving (8.) ** Those sort of favors did real in. 
yourselves, you have been jury, under the appearance of 

kindness.** 

(1.) 652. (3.) " mdopts and maintains,** or ** adopt and maintain.** (3.) 654 
(4.) Adverb. (5.) Rule XV. (8.) 847. (7.) 847. (8.) 56L (9.) Rule 
Xin. (la) Rule XXII. 646. ^' 

12* 
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^The chaimmade(l.)bytheeiirth- **How many a aorrow (5.) ahould 
qaake was twenty foot (2.) we avcttd, if we were not ia* 

broad, (3.^ and one hundred dustrious to make them I" 

&Chom (4.) in deptli.'* ** He saw one or more persons (6.) 

enter (7.) the garden.'* 

1. The word means, in the singular number, and the phrase ''6y Ikia 
means, '^ **by that means" are used by our best and most conect wnttTs ; 
namely, Bacon, Tillotson, Atterbury, Addison, Steele, Pope, &c.* Tiiey 
are, indeed, in so general and approved use, that it would appear awkward. 
if not affected, to anply the old singular form, and say, ** by this n^ean ;** 
" by that mean ;" '^ it was by a mean;'* although it is more agreeable to 
the general analogy of the iansuaee. " The word means (says Priestley) 
belongs to the class of words, which do not change their termination on ac» 
count of number ; for it is used alike in both numbers.'* 

The word amends is used in this manner, in the following sentences: 
" Though he did not succeed, he gained the approbation of ms country ; 
and with this amends he was content.** " Peace of mind is an honorable 
amends for the sacrifices of interest.*' " In return, he received the thanks 
of his employers, and the present of a lar^e estate : these were ample 
emends for all his labors." " We have described the rewards of vice : the 
good man's amends are of a different nature.** 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amende (like the word means) 
had formerly its correspondent form in the singular number, as it is derived 
from the French amende, though now it is exclusively established in the 
plural form. If, therefore, it be alleged, that mean should be applied in the 
singular, because it is derived from the French moyen, the same kind of 
argument may be advanced in favor of the sing^ular amende ; and the general 
analogy of the language may also be pleaded in support of it. 

Campbell, in his Pmlosophy of Rhetoric, has the following remark on , 
the subject before us : "No persona of taste will, I presume, venture s6 
far to violate the present usage, and consequently to shock the ears of th^ 
generality of readers, as to say, ' By this mean, by that mean.'' ** 

(1.) Rule Xtll. (3.) Note XVII I. 648. (3.) **eA(Mm~»roa<2." Rule FV. 

(4.) Rule IX. (5.) " many aorrows.** (6.) " one person, or more than ons.^ 

h) Rule XII. 

*"By this means be bad tbem the more at vantage, being tired and harassed with 
a long march." Bacon. 

" By this means one great restraint firom doing evil would be taken away." ** And 
thU is an admirable means to improve men in virtue." ** By that means they have 
rendered their duty more difficuK." Tillotsow. 

" It renders ui careless of approving ourselves to God, and by that means securing 
the continuance of bis goodness." ** A good character, when established, should not 
be rested in as an end, but employed as a means of doing still further £uod." 

Attbrbctxt. 

** By this means they are happy in each other." ** He 6y that means preserves his 
Mperiority." Addison. 

" Vour vanity by this means will want its food." Steklb. 

" By this means alone, their greatest obstacles will vanish.** Popb. 

*' Which custom has proved the most effectual means to ruin the nobles." 

Dban Swipt 

" T^ere is no means of escaping the persecution." ** Faith is not only a means of 
rbcying, but a principal act of obedience." Dr. Youko. 

" He looked on money as a necessary means of maintaining and increasing power.** 

Lord Ltttlbton's Hbnrt II. 

** John was too much intimidated not to embrace every mea-ns afforded for his 
safety." Goldsmith. 

" Lest this means should fkil." " By means of ship-money, the late king," Ax. 
* The only means of securing a durable peace." Hums. 

" By this means there was nothing left to the parliament of Ireland," &:c. 

Blackstonb 

" By this means so many slaves escaped out of the hands of their masters." 

Dr. Robbrtsor 

** By this means they bear witness to each other." Bdrkb 

" By this means the wrath of man was made to turn against itself." Dr. Blair. 

• A magazine, which has. by this means, contained," tc. " Birds, in general, prr»- 
~i<re tbuir food by means of their beak.** Dr. Palbt. 
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Lowth and Johnson seem to be against the use of means in the singular 
number. They do not, however, speak decisively on the point ; but rather 
dubiously, as if they knew that thev were questioning eminent authorities 
B9 well as general practice. That they were noi decidedly against the ap 
plication oftl^is word to the singular number, appears from tneir own lan- 
guage: '* Whole sentences, whether simple or compound, may become 
members of other sentences by meaha of some additional connection"*^ 
Dr. Lowth*s Introduction to English Grammar. 

*-* There is no other method of teaching that of which any one is ignorant, 
but by means of something already known." — Dr. Johnson. Jdkr. 

It is remarkable that our present version of the Scriptures makes no use, 
as far as the compiler can discover, of the word mean ; though there aro 
several instances to be found in it of the use of means, in the sense and (Y)n- 
nection contended for. *' By this means thou shalt have no portion on this 
aide the river.'* Ezra iv. 16. '* That by means of death,'' dec. Ileb. ix. 
15. It will scarcely be pretended, that the translators of the sacred volumes 
did not accurately understand the English language ; or that they would 
have admitted one form of thi« word, and rejected the other, had not their 
determination been conformable to the best usage. An attempt, therefore, 
to recover an old word, so long since disused by the most correct writers, 
seems not likely to be successful : especially as the rejection of it is not 
attended with any inconvenience. 

The practice of the best and most correct writers, or a great majority of 
them, corroborated by general usaee, forms, during its continuance, the 
standard of language ; especially if, in particular instances, this practice 
continue after objection and due consideration. Every connection and ap- 
plication of words and phrases, thus supported, must therefore be proper, 
and entitled to respect, if not exceptionable in a moral point of view. 

" Si volet usus 

*' Quern penes arhitriam est, etjus, et norma loquendiV HoR. 

On this principle, many forms of expression, not less deviating from the 
g;eneral analogy of the language than those before mentioned, are to be con- 
sidered as strictly proper and justifiable. Of this kind are the following ; 
** None of them are varied to express the gender ;" and yet none originally, 
signified no one, *' He AmweZ/ shall do the work :*' here, what was at first 
appropriated to the objective, is now properly used as the nominative case. 
" You have behaved yourselves well :*' in this example, the word you is put 
in t^he nominative case plural, with strict propriety ; though formerly it was 
confined to the objective case, and ^e exclusively used for the nominative. 

With respect to anomalies and venations of language, thus established, it is 
the -grammarian's business to submit, not to remonstrate. In pertinaciously 
opposing the decision of proper authority, and contending for obsolete modes 
of expression, he may, mdeed, display learning and critical sagacity ; and, 
in some degree, obscure points that are sufHciently clear and decided ; but he 
cannot reasonably hope either to succeed in his aims, or to assist the learner, 
in discovering and respecting the true standard and principles of language. 

Cases which custom has left dubious, are certainly within the gram- 
marian's province. Here, he may reason and remonstrate on the grouno 
of derivation, analogy, and propriety : and his reasonings may refine and 
improve the language: but when authority speaks out, and decides ths 
point, it were perpetually to unsettle the language, to admit of cavil and 
debate. Anomalies, then, under the limitauon mentioned, become the 
law, as clearly as the plainest analogies. ^ 

The reader will perceive that, in the following sentences, the use of the 
word mean in the old form has a very uncouth appearance : " By the mean 
of adversity we are often instructed.*' " He preserved his health by mean 
of exercise." " Frugality is one mean of acquiring a competency." They 
should be, ** By mikins of adversity," &c. ; *' By means of exercise," &c. ; 
" FrugaUtjr is one means," &c. 

Good writers do indeed make use of the substantive (1.) mean in the singu 

(1.) JVbKiu are sooMtimes called ««ftteaiitt«e». 
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lar inunber, and in that number only, to signify me^oeritr, middle rate, fte^ 
as, *' This is a mean between the two extremes." But in the sense ol 
instrumentality, it has long been disused by the best authors, and by almosit 
every writer. 

This meon» and that wtrntu should be used only when they refer to what 
is singular ; ikete wumu and those means, when thev respect plurals ; as, 
" He liyed temperately, and by this means preserrea his healtn ;" " The 
scholars were attentive, industrious, and obedient to their tutors ; and hf 
these wuans acquired knowledge." 

We have enlarged on this article, that the young student may be led t« 
leflect on a point so important as that of ascertaining the standard of pro* 
priety in the use of language. 

In what number ia the word means used t What does Dr. Priestley remark 
concerning the use of this word f What other word is used in this manner f 
What does Dr. Campbell remark in regard to the use of the phrase, " By 
this mean 7" Do Dr. Lowth and Dr. Johnson approve of the use of means 
in the singular number f Do good writers make use of the substantive (1.) 
•Man in Uie sinffular number f Give an example. When should " This 
means" and " lliat means" be used f When " These means" and " Those 
means f " 

1. 
** Charles was extravagant, and by ''This person embraced every opi- 

this mean became poor and portunity to display his talents ; 

despicable." and by these means rendered 

" It was by that ungenerous mean himself ridiculous.** 

that (2.) he obtained his end.** ** Joseph was indubtrious, frugal 
"Industry is the mean of obtaining and discreet; and by this 

competency,'* means obtained property and .• 

^ Though a promising measure, it b reputation.** 

a mean which I cannot adopt** 

2. When two persons or things are spoken of in a sentence, and there ia 
occasion to mention them again for the sake of distinction, that is used in 
reference to the former, and this, in reference to the latter : as, " Self-love, 
which is the spring of action in the soul, is ruled by reason ; but for that, 
man would be inactive ; and but for thist he would be active to no end." . 
How are the pronouns that and this used 7 
2. 
** Religion raises men above them- upon the earth' in those than in 

selves ; irreligion sinks them these ; because there is a much 

beneath the brutes : that (3,) slower evaporation.** 

binds them down (4.) to a jxwr, Rex and Tyrannus are of very 
pitiable speck of perisn&ble different characters. The one 

earth ; this opens for them a (3.) rules his people by laws to 

prospect to the skies.** which thej consent ; tiie othoE, 

*More rain falls in the first two (5.) by his absolute will and 

summer months, than in the power: this is called fireedom; 

first two winter ones ; but it that (5.) tyranny.** 

makes a much greater show 

8. The distributive adjective pronouns each, every, either, agree with the 
nouns, pronouns and verbs, of the singular number only ; as, '* The kins 
of Israel, and Jehoshaphat, the kine of Judah, sat each on his throne y" 
" £very tree is known by its fruit ;" unless the plural noun convey a col- ' 
lective idea ; as, " Every six months ;" " Every hundred years.** The fol- 
lowing phrases are exceptionable: *'Let each esteem others better than 
themselves ;** it ought to be, " himself," " The language should be both 
perspicuous and correct : in proportion as either of these two quahties are 
wanting, the language is imperfect ;** it should be, *' is wanting.^ ** Every 

(1.) Note 1, p. 139. (8.) fiSS. (3.) 407. Rote VL (4.) Admk 

f 5.) Sole ZI 
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one of the letten bear regular dates, and eontain proofs of attachment ;" 
*' hean a regular date, and eontaitu**' *' Every town and village were 
burned ; every erove and every tree were cut down;" *' looe burned, and 
wu cut down.''^ 

Either is often used improperly, instead of eadi ; as, " The king of Israel, 
and Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, sat either of them on his throne ;*' 
'* Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took either of them his censer.*' 
Each signifies both of them taken distinctly or separately ; et^er properly ' 
ajgnifios only the one or the other of them, taken disjunctively. 

** The king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, sst either of 
I on their throne." Will you correct this, and give the rule for it t 



3. 

* Each of them, in their (1.) turn, is productive of much (7.) in. 

reeetee the benefits to' which ward joy or bitterness.** 

<Aey are entitled." ** Whatever (8.) he undertakes, 

** My counsel to each of you is, that either (9.) his pride or his 

you (3.) should make it your folly disgust us." 

endeavor to come to a friendly ** Every man and every woman 

agreement." were numbered." 

** By discussing what (3.) relates to ** Neither of those men seem to have 

each particular, in ^Aetr order, any idea that their opinions 

we shall better understand the may be ill founded." 

subject" **When benignity and gentleness 

"Every person, whatever (4.) be reign within, (7.) we are al- 

fAetr station, (5.) are bound ways (7.) least (7.) in hazard 

by the duties of morality and from without: (10.) every per- 

* religion." son and every occurrence are 

** Every leaf, every twig, (6.) beheld in the most favorable 

every drop of water, teem with light" 

life." •* On either side of the river was 

** Every man*s heart and temper there the tree of life." 

4. Adj^etives are sometimes improperly applied as adverbs ; as, '* Indif- 
ferent honest*: excellent well ; miserable poor;" instead of " Indifferently 
honest; excellently well ; miserably poor." *'He behaved himself con- 



• agre 

able to the common reading;" " agreeably^ "Agreeable to my promise, I 
now write ;"" og-reeaWy." ** Thy exceedinff great reward ;" when united 
to an adjective, or adverb notendmg in Zv, the word exceeding has ly added 
to it , as, " exceedingly dreaoful, exceedingly mat ;" " exceedingly well, 
exceedingly more active :" but when it is joined to an adverb or Mjective, 
baving that termination, the ly is omitted ; as, " Some men think exceeding 



clearly, and reason exceeding forcibly ;" '* She appeared on this occasion, 
exceeding lovely."-^" He acted in oin business holder than was expected." 
** They behaved the noblest ^ because thev were disinterested." They should 




When we refer to the species or nature of a thine, the word sw^ is |)roperly 
applied ; as, ** Such a temper is seldom found : but when degree is siguN 
Hed, we use the word so ; as, " So bad a temper is seldom found." 

Adverbs are Ukewise improperly used as adjectives ; as, *' The tutor ad- 
dressed him in terms rather warm, but suitably to his offence ;" " e«itaUe." 

(!.)"««.•' a)"iU.- (3.) 437. (4.) Rule XV. (5.) Rule VI. 

(6.) Rule XI. (7.) Adverb. (8.) Rule Vllt. (9) (UK). HO.) "/rov 

without:* \. e. '* uUmaflf:* 5RP 
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" They were seen wandering about aolitarily and diatreflsed ;" " ttiUmy/* 
*' He lived in a manner agreeably to the- dictates of reason ana religion ;'* 
" o^eeo&fe." *' The study of syntax should be previously to that ofpuDc* 
tuaaon;'* '* previous." 

Young persons who study grammar, find it difficult to^edde, in particulaf 
constructions, whether an adjective, or an adverb, ought to be used. A few 
observations on this point, may serve to inform their judgment, and direct 
tlieir determination. They should carefully attend to the definitions of th« 
adjective and the adverb ; and consider whether, in the case in question, 
quality or manner is indicated. In the former xase, an adjective b proper ; 
in the latter, an adverb. A number of examples will illustrate this direction* 
and prove useful on other occasions. 
'* She looks cold — She looks coldly on him." 
*• He feels warm — He feels warmly the insult offered to him."' 
'* He became sincere and virtuous — ^He became sincerely virtuous." 
* She lives free from care— He lives fireely at another's expense." 
** Harriet always appears neat — Sne dresses neatly." 
'* Charles has grown great by his wisdom — He has grown greatly in re- 
putation." 
" They now appear happy — Thev now appear happily in earnest." 
" The statement seems exact — The statement seems exactly in point." 
The verb to 6e, in all its moods and tenses, generally requires the word 
immediately connected with it to be an adjective, not an adverb ; and con- 
sequently, when this verb can be substituted for any other, without varying 
the sense or the construction, that other verb must also be connected with 
an adjective. The following sentences elucidate these observations : *' This 
is agreeable to our interest.'' '* That behaviour was not suitable to his sta- 
tion." ** Rules should be conformable to sense." *' The rose smells [is] 
sweet." '* How sweet the hay smells [is] !" " How delightful the country ^ 
appears [is] !" *' How pleasant the fields look [are] !" ** The clouds look 
[are] dark." " How black the sky looked [was] !" "The apple tastea 
[is] sour!" "How bitter the plums tasted [were] !" "He feels [ia] 
happy." In all these sentences, we can, with perfect proprietv, substitute 
some tenses of the verb to 6e, for the other verbs. But in the following 
sentences we cannot do this : " The dog smells disagreeably." " George 
feels exquisitely." " How pleasantly she looks at us !" 

The directions contained in this Note are offered as usefiil, not as complete 
and unexceptionable. Anomalies in language every where encounter us ; 
but we must not reject rules, because they are attended with exceptions. 

Why is " indifferent honest" an incorrect expression f Do we say, " ex- 
ceeding dreadful," and " exceeding great" ? What, then, do we use in the 
place of exceeding t When, then, do we use exceedingly t When exceeding t 
" The tutor addressed him in terms rather warm, but suitably to his o(< 
fence." Why is this sentence wrong ? Correct it. How can we tell whcincr 
an adjective or an adverb ought to be used ? Which do we use, when qualit v 
is indicated ? Which, when manner is indicated ? Which does the verb fc />« 
generally require to be connected with it, the adjective or adverbs To ilius- 



' He looks cold," or " coldly" f " She looks cold ou him." Can we use 
is for looks, and make sense t Would you, then, say, " She looks cold on 
him,'' or " coldly on him" ? " She hves freely [is] from care" f Why? 
" He lives free at another's expense" f "He feels warmly" ? "He feels 
warm the insult offered him" ? " He became sincerely and vurtuously" t 
" He became sincere virtuous" ? Why ? " Harriet always appears neatly— 
She dresses neat" ? " Charles has grown great by his wisdom — He is grown 
great in his reputation" f " They now appear happily— They now appear 
nappy in earnest" ? " The statement seems exactly — The statement seema 
i»xact in point ?" " How sweetly the hay smells !'^ ? " How delightful the 



r delightful t 

neiaaiooki'f "1 

I taate «»ourly" f 



country appears!" ? " How pleasant the fields look !" f " The clouds look 
darklv''? " The apples 1 
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* She reads proper^ writes very iumu, 

aDd composes aeeurate.''* 

* He was extreme prodigal, and his 

property is now near exhaust- 
ed." 
"They generally suoceeded; for 
they lived conformable to the 
rules of prudence." 

* We may reason very clear and ex- 

ceeding etrong, without know- 
ing that there is such a thing 
as a syllogism." 

* He had many virtues, and was 

exceeding helooedy 

*The amputation was exceeding 
well performed, and saved the 
patient's life." 

** He came agreeable to his promise, 
and conducted himself suitable 
to the occasion." 

"He speaks very fluent, reads ex- 
cellent, bat does not think very 
coherent." 

** He behaved himself submissive, 
and was exceeding careful not 
to give (1.) offence." 

" They rejected the advice, and con- 
ducted themselves exceedingly 
indiscreetly." 

** He is a person of great abilities, 
and exceeding upright; and is 
like ^io be a very useful member 
(2.) of the community." 



'The conspiracy was the easier 
(3.) discovered, from its (4.) 
being known (5.) to many." 

'Not being fully acquainted with 
the subject, he could affirm no 
stronger (6.) than he did." 

* He was so deeply impressed with 

the subject, that few could speak 
nobler upon it." 

"We may credit his testimony, for 
he says express, that he saw the 
transaction." 

" Use a little wine for thy stomach's 
sake, and thine often (7.) in- 
firmities." 

'* From these favorable beginnings, 
we may hope for a soon (8.^ 
and prosperous issue." 

^ He addressed several exhortations 
to them suitably to their cir- 
cumstances." 

^* Conformably to their vehemence 
of thought, was their vehemence 
of gesture." 

'We should implant in the minds 
of youth such seeds and prin- 
ciples of piety and virtue, as 
(9.) are likely to take soonest 
and deepest root" 

* Such (10<) an amiable disposition 

will secure universal regard." 

* Such distinguished virtues seldom 

occur." 



5. Double comparatives and superlatives should be avoided ; such as, "a 
worser conduct ;" *' on lesser hopes ;*' **a more serener temper ;'* **the 
most straitest sect ;*' ** a more superior work." They should be, " worse 
conduct ;'* *' less hopes ;" "a more serene temper ;" " the straitest sect ;" 
" a superior work." 

** A worser conduct." Will you correct this sentence, and give the Rule 
for it? 



5. 



**l'is more easier to build two 
chimneys than to maintain 
one." 

"The tongue is like (11.) a race- 
horse, (12.) which runs the 
faster (13.) the lesser weight it 
carries." 



' The pleasures of the understand- 
ing are more preferable than 
(14.) those of the imagination, 
or of sense." 

'The nightingale sings: hers is 
the most sweetest voice in the 
grove." 



(1.) Rule XII. (2.) Rule XV. {%) ^^mort Mnlyr (4.) Rule I. 

(5.) "fretT^ known'* — participial noun. (6.) "not aJi^mi mor* strongly.'" 

) " thjy freqvent** (8.) "«p««iy.- (9.) 656. (10.) " A diaposition 

so amiable,'' Ac. Bee the Note, • frw lines before the clone. (11.) Rule IV. 

(I«.) Kill* X - IWrtW XVII M7 nai »H1 U.) " pr^ftrabU U.'' 
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**The Most Highest hath created ua •• The Supreme Bem|r is the mort 
for his glory, and for our own wisest, and most powerfuQest, 

happiness.** and the most best of beings.'* 

6. Adjectives that have in themselves a superlative signification, do not 
properly admit of the superlative or comparative form superadded ; such as 



' He sometimes claims admission to the chief at offices." "The quarrel 
became so universal and national.** . *' A method of attaining the tightest 
ind greatest happiness.** The phrases, "so perfect," "so right,*^"8o 
extreme,** "so universal,'* dtc, are incorrect; because they unpl^ that 
one thing is less perfect, less extreme, &.C., than another, whicn is not 
possible. 
Is it proper to say, " The most perfect work f** Why not? 

6. 

** Virtue confers the supremegt (I.) ** His work is perfect ; (4) his 

dignity on man ; and should be brother's, more perfect ; and 

his chiefest desire.** his Other's, the most perfeci 

■*Hi8 assertion was more true (2.) of all.*' 

than that of his opponent ; nay, ** He gave the fullest ^ and most 8in«> 

the words of the latter were cere proof of the truest friend, 

most untrue." (3.) ship.'* 

7. Inaccuracies are often foimd in the wav in which the degrees of com- 
parison are appfied and construed. The folibwing; are examples of wrong 
construction in this respect : " This noble nation hath, of all others, admit- 
ted fewer corruptions.* The word fewer is here construed precisely as if 
it were the superlative. It should be, " This noble nation nath admitted 
fewer corruptions than any other.** We commonly say, "This is the 
weaker of the two," or, " the weakest of the two ;** but the former is the 
regular mode of expression, becjiuse there are only two things compared. . 
"The vice of covetousness is what enters deepest into the soul of any 
other.'* " He celebrates the church of England as the most perfect of all 
others.** Both these modes of expression are faulty : we should not say, 
" the best of any man,'* or, " the best of any other man,** for, " the best 
of men." The sentences may be corrected by substituting the compara- 
tive in the room of the superlative : " The vice, &c., is what enters deeper 
into the soul than any other." " He celebrates, d&c, as more perfect than 
any other." It Lb also possible to retain the superlative, and render the 
expression grammatical : " Covetousness, of all vices, enters the deepest 
into the soul." " He celebrates, &c., as the most perfect of all churches." 
These sentences contain other errors, against whicn it is proper to caution 
the learner. The words deeper and deepestj being intended for adverbs, 
should have been more deeply, most deeply. The phrases more perfect and 
m4>8t perfect are improper ; because pertection admits of no degrees of com- 
parisons We may say, nearer or nearest to perfection, or more or less 
imperfect. 

in speaking of two persons, should we say, " The weaker of the two," 
or, " The weakest of the two?'* Why t 

T. 

" A talent of this kind would, per- ** He spoke with so much propriety, 
haps, prove the likeliest of any that I understood him the best 

other (5.) to succeed.** of all the others (6.) who spoke 

* He is the strongest of the two, on the subject** 

but not the toises^." ** Eve was the fiiirest of all her 

daughters." 

(1.) '* the svpTfmest—ntpreiM,*' (ft,) ^* better founded." f3.) " lurt tnj«.* 

U.) " wU erMUled- $ttU betu^—hett.'' (5.) " all." (6.) " ^ ^ »*•.■" 
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^ 6. In flome cases, adjectives should not be separated from their substan • 
tires, even by word« which modify tLeir meaning, and make but one sense 
ivith them ; as, " A laree enough number, surely." It sLould be, '* A 
number larse enough,'^ " The lower sort of people are good enough 
judges of one not very distant from them.*' 

The adjective is usually placed before its substantive ; as, " A genenua 
man;" '* How amtaiZe a woman !" The instances in which it comes aft«r 
the substantive, are the following : 

1st. When something depend upon the adjective ; and when it gives a 
better sound, especially in poetry ; as, ** A man generous to his enemies ;" 
" Feed me ^th food rxntvenient for me :" *' A tree three feet thick ;" *' A 
body of troops fifty thousand strong r ** The torrent tumbling through 
rocks abrupt, 

2d. When the adjective is emphatical; as, "Alexander the Great;** 
** Lewis the Bald ;" " Goodness infinite ;'* " Wisdom unaearchahleJ'* 

3d. When several adjectives belong to one substantive; as, '^Amaii 
just, wise, and charitable ;" " A woman modest, sensible, and virtuous.'*^ 

4th. When the adjective is preceded by an adverb ; as, "A boy regularly 
studious ;" *• A girl unaffectedly modest." 

5th. When the verb to 6e, in any of its variations, comes between a stib- 
itantive and an aGijective, the adjective may frequently either precede or 
follow it ; as, " The man is happy t** or, " Happy is the man, who makes 
virtue his choice :" " The interview was delightful ,*" or, " Delightful was 
the interview." 

6th. When the adjective expresses some circumstance of a substantive 
placed after an active verb ; as, " Vanitv often renders its possessors despiea' 
hie." In an exclamatory sentence, the adjective generally precedes tha 
substantive ; as, " How despicable does vanity often render its possessor!*^ 

There is sometftnes great beauty, as well as force, in placing the adjective 
before the verb, and the substantive immediately after it ; as, " Great is the 
Lord ! just and true are thy ways, thou King of saints !" 

Sometimes the word all is emphatically put after a number of particulars 
comprehended under it. "Ambiuon, interest, honor, oiZ concurred." Some 
times a substantive, which likewise comprehends the preceding particulars, 
is used in conjunction with this adjective; as, "Royalists, republicans, 
churchmen, sectaries, courtiers, all parties, concurred Hi the illusion." 

An adjective pronoun, in the plural number, will sometimes properly as- 
sociate with a singular noun ; as, " Our desire, your intention, their resigna- 
tion." This association applies rather to things of an intellectual nature, 
than to those which are corporeal. It forms an exception to the general rule. 

A substantive with its aqjective is reckoned as one compounded word ; 
whence they often take another adjective, and sometimes a^third, and so 
on; as, "An old man; a good old man; a very learned, judicious, good 
old man." 

" Though the adjective alwavs relates to a substantive, it is, in manv in- 
stances, put as if It were absolute ; especially where the noun has been 
mentioned before, or easily understood, though not expressed ; as, ' I often 
survey it." 

Is it correct to say, " A large enoush number" f How should it be alter* 
ed f What is the Note for it ? Shoula the selective be phiced usually before 
or after the noun f 

a 

"He spoke in a distinct enoneh pair of gloves: be is the servant 

manner to be heacd by ue of an oU rich (3.) man.*' 

whole assemUy.** '*The two first (3.) in the row are 

■'Thomas is equipped with a new ' cherry-trees, the ttoe othert art 

(1.) pair of shoes, and a new pear-trees.** 

(1.) « a pair tfneio shoe$y (^) " riek oUL» (3.) Nets I.—Rule VL 

to 
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avifB zi. 

OorraqraBdiBf with Murray*! Grammar. 

RULE IX. « 

The ind^nite article, a or an, belongs to nouns cf tkv 
singular number. 

BUZiB ZZZ. , 
Tile definite article, thb, belongs to nouns of 'the singu 
lar or plural numbers. 

The articles are often properly omitted : when used, they should be instly 
applied, according to their distinct nature ; as, ** Gold is corrupting ; the sea 
ii creen; a lion is bold/' 

It is the nature of both the articles to determine or limit the thing spoken 
of. A determines it to be one single thing of the kind, leaving it still un- 
certain which ; the determines which it is, or, if many, which they are. 

The following passage will serve as an example ot the different vses of a 
,and the, and of the force of the substantive without any article : " Man waa 
made for society, and ought to extend his ^ood will to all men ; but a man 
will naturally entertain a more particular undness for the men with whom 
he has the most frequent intercourse ; and enter into a still closer union 
with the man whose temper and disposition suit best with his own." 

As the articles are sometimes misapphed, it may be of some use to ex- 
liibit a few instances : *' And I persecuted this way unto the death." The 
apostle does not mean any particular sort of death, but death in general : 
the definite article, thereiore, is improperly used : it ought to be, " unto 
death,** without uiy article. 

" When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth ;*• 
that is, according to this translation, ** into all truth whatsoever, into truth 
of all kinds ;" — ^very different from the meaning of the evangelist, and from 
the original, "mto all the truth;" that is, '*into all evangelical truth, all 
truth necessary for you to know." 

'* Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel f" it ought to be '* the wheel," 
used as an instrument for the particular purpose of torturing criminals. 
" The Almighty hath given reason to a man to be a I^ght unto him :" it 
should rather be, "to ma»," in general. *' This day is salvation come to 
this house, forasmuch as he also is the son of Abraham:" it ought to be, 
** a son of Abraham." 

These remarks may serve to show the great importance of the proper usa 
of the article, and the excellence of the English language in this respect ; 
which, by means of its two articles, does most precisely determine the 
extent of signification of common names. 

What is the nature of the articles f What does the article a determina f 
What the article the t 

" The fire, the air, the earth, and Me ** (4.) Wisest and best men soma- 

water, are four elements (1.) of times commit errors." 

the philosophers.** ** Beware of drunkenness ; it im- 

"RcAson was given to a man to pairs understanding; wastes 

control his possions.** an estate; destroys a reputai- 

** We have within as an intelligent tion ; consames the body ; and 

principle, distinct from (2.) iMidy renders the (5.) man of the 

and from matter.'* brightest parts the (5.) com- 

■* A man is the noblest work of (3.) mon jest (&) of the meanesl 

creation.^ clown.'* 

(1.) " Fire, air," fte. '» tbe (bur ;" *«. «.) *• tk» body.- (3.) " the 

creation." (4.) " Tht wiant." (5.) " •.»• fB ) Rula XV 
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* He is a nmeh better writer than a ** Parity has its seat in the heart 
reader.** i but extends its influence over 

**The king has conferred on him so much of outward conduct 

the title of a duke." as to form the grent and ma 

** There are some evils of life which terial part of a character.** 

equally affect prince and peo> **The profligate man is seldom on 
pie.** never found to be the good bus 

** We must act our paK with a con- band, the good father, or ti» 

stancy, though reward of our beneflcent neighbor-.** 

constancy be (1.) distant** ** True charity is not the meteoi 

*We are placed here under a trial which ocoasioDaily glares, bm 

of our virtue.'* the himinary whidi, ih itf 

** The virtues like his are not easily orderly and regular course^ 

acquired. Such qualities honor dispenses benignant influr 

the nature of a man.*' ence.** 

1. A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes made bv the use or onus* 
non of the article a. if I say, " He behaved with a little reverence,'* my 
meaning is positive, ll I say, '* He behaved with little reverence," my 
meaning is negative. And these two are by no means the same, or to ba 
used in the same cases. By the former, I rather praise a person; by the 
latter, I dispraise him. For the sake of this distinction, which is a very 
useful one, we may better bear the seeming impropriety of the article « 
before nouns of number. When I say, " I'here were few men with him," 
I speak diminutively, aiid mean to represent them as inconsiderable: 
whereas, when I say, '* There were a few men with him," I evidently 
intend to make the most of them. 

What is the difTereiice in meaning between the expressions, " We be- 
haved with a little reverence," and, *' We behaved with Uttle reverence f" 

1. 

'*He has been much censured for ** There were so many mitigating 

conducting himself with a lit- (3.) circumstances attending 

tie attention to his business.** his misconduct, particularly - 

■* So bold a breach of order called that (4.) of his open confes- 

for (2.) little severity in punish- sion, that he found (5.) few 

ing the ofiender.** friends who were disposed ta 

'His error was accompanied with interest themselves in his fa> 

so little contrition and candid vor." 

acknowledgment, that he found ** As his misfortunes were the firuil 

a few persons to intercede for 9f his own obstinacy, a few per« 

him.** sons pitied him.** 

2. In general, it may be suflicient to prefix the article to the former of 
two words in the same construction ; though the French never fail to repeA 
it in this case. " I'here were man^ hours, both of the night and oa^ 
which he could spend, vidthout suspicion, in solitary thought." It mign 
have been, ** of the night and of the day.'* And, for the sake of emphaas, 
we often repeat the article in a series of epithets. *' He hoped that thia 
iitle would secure him an ample and an independent authority.'* 

Is the article to be repeatea before two words in the same construction f 

9. 

''The f^r of shame, (6.) the dcsure ** He was fired with desire of doing 

of approbation, prevent many something, though he knew not 

bad actions.** yet, with distinctness, either and 

** In this business he was influenced or means.*' 
by a just and (7.) generous prin- 
ciple.** ' 



^ (1.) 464. (2.) •« « little.- (3) 5S9. (4.) " that dreumttaneer Note L— 
tale XIV (5.) " a few." 3.W. - («.) " •»4< the." (7.) "«f« 
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3. In oommon oonreraation, and in familiar style, we freqaenitly omit the 
articles, which might be inserted with propriety in writing, especially in a 
grave style. " At worst, time might be gained by this expedient." *' At 
the worst", would have been better in this place. " Give me here John 
Baptist's head." There would have been more dignity in saying, " John 
tht Baptist's head ;" or, " The head of John the Baptist." 

The article the has sometimes a sood effect in distinguishing a person by 
nn epithet. *' In the historjr of Henry the Fourth, by Father Daniel, we 
■re surprised at not finding him the great man." " I own I am often sur- 
prised that he should have treated so coldly a man so much the gentleman." 

This article is often elegantly put, after the manner of the French, fop 
the pronoun possessive ; as, *' He looks him full in the face ;" that is, *' in 
lie face." "In his presence they were to strike the forehead on the 
ground ;" that is, *' tJieir foreheads.** 

We sometimes, according to the French manner, repeat the same article, 
when the adjective, on account of any clause depending upon it, is pat after 
the substantive. " Of all the considerable ffovernments among the Alps, a 
commonwealth is a constitution the most adapted of any to the povert)^ of 
those countries." ' " With such a specious title as that of blood, which, 
with the multitude, is always a claim tJie strongest, and the most easily 
comprehended." ** They are not the men in the nation the most difficult 
to be replaced." 

*■* At worst, time might be gained," &c. What word may properly be 
inserted in the beginning of this sentence 7 What is the Note for it ? 

3. 

■* At worst, I could but incur a gen- ** At best, his gift was but a pw/r 
tie reprimand." offering, when we consider his 

estate." 

BUZiZI X. 

Corresponding with Murray's Orammar 
RULE X. 

The possessive case is governed by the folUming noun. 

When the annexed substantive signifies the same thing^as the first, there 
18 no variation of case ; as, " George, king of Great Britain, elector of 
Hanover," &c. ; " Pompey contenoed with Cssar, the greatest general 
of his time;" "Religion, the support of adversity, adorns prosperity." 
Nouns thus drcumstanced are said to be in apposition to each other. The 
interposition of a relative and verb will sometimes break the construction ; 
as, " Pompey contended with Caesar, who toas the greatest general of his 
time." Here the word general is in the nominative case, according to Rule 
XV., or Note 4, under Rule VIII. 

The preposition o/, jomed to a substantive, is not always equivalent to the 
possessive case. It is only so, when the expression can be converted into 
the regular form of the possessive case. We can say, '*the reward of 
vu-tue,^* and, " virtue's reward ;" but though it is proper to say, " a crown 
of gold," we cannot convert the expression into the possessive case, and 
■ay, ** gold's crown." 

Substantives govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the possessive case: 
as, '* Every tree is known by Ug fruit ;" '' Goodness brings its reward;'* 
"That desk is s.tne." • 

The genitive (1.) its is often improperly used for His or it is; as, " lis 
my book ;" instead of, *' It is my book." 

The pronoun Ait, when detached fi-om the noun to which it relates, is to be 
considered, not as a possessive pronoun, but as the oenitive case of the per 
tonal pronoun; as, " This comnosition is his," "Whose book is that t" 
" His" If we used the noun itsel f, we should say, " This composition is 

t\.) Or possessive. 
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John's." ' ** Whose book is that f* '« Elisa's." The position wfll be still 
more evident, when we consider that both the pronouns in the foUowin^^ 
■entencee must have a similar construction : ** 1b li her or hiB honor that u 
tarnished f" *' It is not heYs, but his." 

Sometimes a substantive in the genitive or possessive case stands alone, 
the latter one by which it is governed being understood ; as, " I called at 
the bookseller's," that is, " at the bookseller's sJutp." i 

" Religion, the support of adversity, adorns prosperity." What is said of 
the nouns reli^iotit and support, in respect to each other ? When is the pro* 
position of joined to a substantive equivalent to the possessive case ? G<fv« 
•n example. 
*SMy anee9tor$ virtue is npt mine.** ** A mothers tenderness, and a 

(1.) fathers care are natures gifts 

** His brothert offence will not con- for mans advantage.'* 

demn him." **A mans manners' frequently in- 

* I will not destroy the city for ten fluence his fortijne." 

sake." ** Wisdoms precepts' form the 

''Nevertheless, Asa his heart (2.) good mans interest and hap- 

was perfect with the Lord." piness." 

•• They slew Varus, he tliat was ** They slew Varus, who was hin^ 
mentioned before." that I mentioned before." 

1. If several nouns come together in the genitive (3.) case, the apostrophe 
with 8 is annexed to the last, and understood to the rest ; as, '* John and 
Eliza's books ;" ** This was my father, mother and uncle's advice." But 
when any words intervene, perhaps on account of the increased pause, the 
sign of the possessive should be annexed to each ; as, " They are John's 
as well as Eliza's books ;" '* I had the physician's, the surgeon's and the 
apothecary's assistance." 

" John's and Eliza's books." Will you^rrect this sentence, and give 
the Rule for it ? ^ 

1. 
"It was the men's^ (4.) womeri's "This measure gained the king, 
(5.) and children's lot to suffer as well as the people's appro- 

great calamities." bation." 

^Peter% JohiCs and Andrew's "Not only the counsel's and aU 
occupation, was that of fisher- torney's but the judge's opinion 

men." also, favored his cause.*' 

2. In poetry, the additional s is frequently omitted, but the apostrophe re- 
tained, in the same manner as in substantives of the plural number ending 
in » / as, *' The wrath of Peleus* son." This seems not, so allowable in 
prose, which the following erroneous example will demonstrate : ** Moses* 
minister ;" ** Phinehas' wife ;" " Festus came into Felix' room ;" " These 
answers were made to the witness' questions." But in cases which would 
give too much of the hissins sound, or increase the difficulty of pronuncia- 
tion, the omission takes place even in prose ; as, " For righteousness' 
sake ;" " For conscience' sake." 

Is the additional s ever omitted f Give an example. 

2. 

"And he east himself down at "If ye suffer for righteoumesB^ 
Jems feet" sake, happy are ye." 

*^ Moses rod was turned into a "Ye should be subject for coa 
serpent." science's sake.** 

"For Herodias sake, his brother 

Philips wife." ^ 

(I.) Rale I. (2.) " jff»«'« »«or«.»» (3.) Or poflaewive. (A.) " MewT is here 
in the possessive case, the apontrnphe h9\n% understood; Aererore apply Role L 
(4 ) '• Men, women ;" or ♦ hwM tht lot qf,' <tc. 
13* 
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8. *ittle explanatory circumstances are particularly awkward between • 
genito 10 case and the word which usually follows it; as, '' She began to 
extol «4e farmer's, as she called him, excellent understanding." It oughl 
to be, ■' the excellent understanding of the farmer, as she called him." 
SHe began to extol the farmer* s, as she galled him, excellent under- 
dug." Will you correct this sentence, and give the Rule for it f 



3. 

"Theyrery justly condemned the "They implicitly obeyed the pro* 
prodigal's, as he was called, tector*s, as they called hinii 

senseless and extravagant con^ imperious mandates.** 

ducL" (1.) 

4. When a sentence consists of terms signifying a name and an office, or 
of any expressions by which one part is descriptive or explanatory of the 
other, it may occasion some doubt to which of them the sign of the genitive 
case should be annexed ; or whether it should be subjoined to them both. 
Thus, some would say, '* I left the parcel at Smith's the bookseller ;" others, 
" at Smith the bookseller's ;" and perhaps others, " at Smith's the book- 
seller's." The first of these forms is most agreeable to the English idiom ; 
and if the addition consists of two or more words, the case seems to be less 
dubious ; as, ''I left the parcel at Smith's, the bookseller and stationer." But 
as this subject requires a little further explanation, to make it intelligible to 
the learners, we snail add a few observations tending to unfold its principles. 

A phrase in which the words are so connected and dependent, as to adnrt 
of no pause before the conclusion, necessarily requires the genitive sign at 
or near the end of the phrase ; as, ** Whose preioaaiive is it ?" '* It is the 
king of Great Britain s;" "That is the duke of Bridge water's canal;'* 
** The bishop of LandafTs excellent book;" " The Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don's authority ;" " The captain of the guard's house." 

When words in apposition follow each other in quick succession, it seems 
also most agreeable to our idiom, to give the sign of the genitive a similar 
situation ; especially if the noun which governs the genitive be expressed : 
as, " The emperor Leopold's ;" "Dionysius the tyrant's;" "For David 
my iervant't sake ;" " Give me John the BaptUVs head ;" ** Paul the 
apostle^ 8 advice.'* But when a pause is proper, and the governing noun not 
expressed ; and when the latter part of tne sentence is extended ; it appears 
to be requisite that the sign should be applied to the first genitive, ana un- 
derstooa to the other; as, " I reside at lord Stormont's, my old patron and 
benefactor ;" ** Whose g[lory did he emulate ? He emulated Caesar's, the 
greatest general of antiquity." In the following sentences, it would be very 
awkward to place the sign either at the end of each of the clauses, or at the 
end of the latter one alone: " These psalms are David's, the king, priest, 
and prophet of the Jewish people ;" " We staid a month at lord Lyitleton's, 
the ornament of his country, and the fiiend of every virtue." The sign of 
the genitive case may very properly be understood at the end of these mem- 
bers, an ellipsis at the latter part of sentences being a common construction 
in our language ; as the learner will see by one or two examples : " They 
wished to submit, but he did not;" that is, " he did not wish to sttlmiit. 
** He said it was their concern, but not his ;" that ia, tuU ?n» concemJ'^ 

If we annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last clause only, we 
■hall perceive that a resting-place is wanted, and that the connecting circum- 
stance is placed too remotely, to be either perspicuous or agreeable ; as. 
** Whose glory did he emulate ? He emulated Caesar, the greatest general of 
ai»tt^»tfy'« ,•" ' These psalms are David, the king, priest, and prophet of the 
Jewish peopZe'x." Ir is much better to say, " This is PauVn advice, the Chris- 
tian hero, and great apostle of the gentiles," than " This is Paul the Christian 
hero, and great apostle of the gentiles* advice." On the other hand, the an- 
pUcauon of the genitive sign to both or all of the nounn in apposition, would 
be trenerally harsh and displeasing, ana perhaps in some cases incorrect 
%e, " The emperor's Leopold's ;*^ " King's- George's ," " Charles's the 

(1.) " tk» tnutUBS,** kc. " «f ikt prodigal, mluvaa cmlied,'' 
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80oond> ;" ** The parcel was left at Smith's the booksefler's sad ststion- 
er's.** The rules which we have^endeavored to elucidate will preyent the 
moonvenience of both these modes of ezpiesaion{ and they ^>pear to b« 
iiniple, perspicuous, and consistent with the idiom of the language. 

Which is most agreeable to the English idiom, to say, ** Smith's the 
bookseller," or, ** Smith the booksellers T" When the words are connect 
ed and dependent, where is the genitive (1.) sign to be placed t 

When words ui apposition follow each other in quick suocessioQ, where 
ah Juld the sign of the genitive be pUoed f What effect is perceived if we 
annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last cUuse only of the sen- 
lance f Give an example. What is the effect of applying the genitive aign 
to both or all the nouns in appositwn f Give an example. 

4. 
* I bought the knives at Johnson's •* I will not for Dmnf$ thy &ther*e 

(2.) the euOer^ar (3.) sake.'* 

-The silk was purchased at Brown's -He took refuge at the govemor, 

the mereer'8 and haberdaaher'gj'* »u u- , ^^ * *'^i »r^^ 

-Lord Feversham the general's the kmg's representative's." 

tent" (4.) -Whose (5.) works are these T 

- This palace had been the grand They are Cicero, the most elo- 

9uUan*$ Mahomet's." quent of men's." 

5. The Enghsh genitive has often an unpleasant sound ; so that we daily 
make' more use of the particle of, to express the same relation. There m 
something awkward m the following sentences, in which this method has 
not been taken : " The general, in the army's name, published a declara- 
tion ;" '* The commons' vote ;" " The lords' house ;" " Unless he is very 
ifnorant of the kingdom's condition.' ' It were certainly better to say, " Iii 
the name of the army ;" '* The votes of the commons ;" " The house of 
lords ;" "The condition of the kingdom." It is also rather harsh to use 
two English genitives with the same substantive ; as, " Whom he acquaint* 
ed with the pope's and the king's pleasure." " The pleasure of the pope 
and the king,'*^ would have been better. 

We sometimes meet with three substantives dependent on one another, 
and connected by the preposition of applied to each of them ; as, " The 
severity of the distress of the son of the king, touched the nation ;" but 
this mode of expression is not to be recommended. It would be better to 
say, " The severe distress of the king's son touched the nation." We 
have a striking instance of this laborious mode of expression, in the follow- 
ing sentence : " 0/ some'o/* the books of each of these classes of litera- 
ture, a catalogue will be given at the end of the work." 

" In the army's name." How may this expression be altered for the 
better? 

5. 

- The world's government is not - It was neeessary to have both the 

lefl to chanced (6.) physician's and the surgeoD'i 

- She married my son's wi&'s bra. advipe." (9.) 

ther." (7.) - The extent pf the prerogative e# 

-This is m^ wife's brother's pait- the king of England is so^ 

ner's hoii ^e." (8.) ficiently ascertained." 

6. In some ■ sses, we use both the genitive termination and thepreposition 
of; as, '* It is i discovery of ^ir Isaac Newton's." Sometimes, mdeed, un- 
less we throw ttie sentence into another form, this method is absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to listinguish the sense, and to give the idea of property, strict- 

(1.) Or possessive. (3.) " Johnson's tkop.** Rule L (3.) ** satte*.** flee 

Note I. under this Rule. (4.) " The tent rf lord^ &c (5.) 431. (6.) ** 7^ 
f«99rnment uf the world.'* (7.) " the hrother ^ my §om*e wife." (8.) " TVa 

heu»9 behnge U the petrtner ef ay «<^'« krvUur.^ (tt.) •< tkewMM$hea^ 
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of property, in the strictest sense. The idea would, doubtless, be conveyed 
in a better manner, by saymg, " This picture, belonging to my Iriend.'^ 

When this double genitive, as Bome grrammarians term it, is not necessary 
to distinguish the sense, and espedally m a grave style, it is generally omit- 
ted. Except to prevent ambiguity, it seems to be allowable only in cases 
which suppose the existence o? a plurality of subjects of the same kind. In 
the expressions, " A subject of the emperor's ;" "A sentiment of my bro- 
ther's ;" more than one subject, and one sentiment, are supposed to belong 
to the possessor. But when thu plurality is neither intimated; nor neces- 
•arily supposed, the double genitive, except as before mentioned, should not 
be used ; as, ** This house of the governor is very commodious ;" ** The 
crown of the king was stolen;" "That privilege of the scholar was never 
abused." But, after alLthat can be said for this double genitive, as it is 
termed, some grammarians think that it would be better to avoid the use 
of it altogether, and to give the sentiment another form of expression. 

Are there any cases in which we use both the eenitive termination and the 
preposition oft Give an example. Is this double genitive ever omitted ? 

6- 
''That picture of the }dng*9 does ** This estate of the corporation's b 

not much resemble (1.) him." much encumbered." 

•* These pictures of the king (2.) ** Th^t is the eldest son of the king 

were sent to him from Italy." of England's." 

7. When an entire clause of a sentence, beginning with a participle of the 
present tense, is used as one name, or to express one idea or circumstance, 
the noun on which it depends may be put in the genitive case : thus, instead 
of sa3^g, " "What is the reason of this person dismissing his servant so 
hastily t" that is, "What is the reason of this per^n in dismissing his ser- 
vant so hastily ?" we may say, and perhaps ought to say, " What is the 
reason of this person's dismissing ot his servant so hastily ?" just as we 
say, " What is the reason of this person's hasty dismission of his servant?" 
So also we say, " I remember it being reckoned a great exploit ;" or, more 
properly, " I remember its being reckoned," &c. The following sentence 
IS correct and proper : " Much will depend on the pupiVa composing, but 
more on his reading frequently." It would not be accurate to say, "Much^ 
will depend on the pupil composing " Slc, We also properly say, " This^ 
will be the effect of the pupiTs composing frequently ; instead ot, "of the 
pupU composing frequently.^' 

" What is the reason of this person dismissing his servant so hastily f " 
Will you correct this sentence, and give the rule for it ? 

7 

* What (3.) can be the cause of the the HoUandera their throwing 

parltanunt neglecting so im off the monarchy of Spain, 

portant a business." and their withdrawing entire- 

" Much depends oa this fttie bemg ly their allegiance to that 

observed." # crown." 

''The time of WtUidm making ** If we alter the situation of any of 

the experiment, at length ar- the words, we shall presently 

rived." be sensible of the melody sofSsr 

It is very probable that this as- ing." 

sembly was called, to clear **Such will ever be the effect of 

tome doubt which the king youth associating with vicious 

had about the lawfulness of 'companions." 

(L) fiCS. (9.) Or, ** nUtc pjet»rw hdmt^nf to tk» king," ka. (3.) Rule XV 
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BUX.il VZXZ. 

Correspooding with Murray'! Grammar, 
RULE XI. 

Active transitive verbs goikm the objective case. 

In English, the nominative case, denoting the subject, usually goes before 
the verb ; and the objective case, denoting the object, follows the verb ac- 
tive ; and it is the order that determines the case in nouns ; as, '* Alexander 
conquered the Persians." But the ^onoun, having a proper form for each 
of those cases, is sometimes, when it is in the objective case, placed before 
the verb ; and, when it is in the nominative case, follows the object and 
terb ; as ** Wham ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you." 

This position of the pronoun sometimes occasions its proper case and, 

r>vernment to be neglected ; as in the following instances: " Who should 
esteem more than the wise and goodf" " By the character of those who 
you choose for your friends, your own is likely to be formed." Those are 
the persons who he thought true to his interests." *' Who should I see the 
other day but my old mend?" "Whosoever the court favors." In all 
these places, it ought to be toAom, the relative being governed in the objective 
case by the verbs esteem, choose^ thought^ &c. "He, who, under all proper 
circumstances, has the boldness to speak truth, choose for thy friend; it 
should be "Aim who," &c. 

Verbs neuter and intransitive do not act upon, or govern, nouns and pro- 
noun A "He »Ze€p»," "they miwre," &c., are not transitive. They are, 
therefore, not followed by an objective case, specifying the object of an ac- 
tion. But when this case, or an object of action, comes after such verbs, 
though it may carry the appearance of being governed by them, it is affected 
by a preposiuon or some other word understood; as, "He resided many 
years [that is, /or or during manv years] in that street ;" " He rode several 
miles [that is, for or through the space of several miles] on that day;" 
"|le lay an hour [that is, during an hour] in great torture." In ths 
phrases, " To dream a dream," "To live a virtuous Ufe," "To run a 
rac^" "To walk the horse," " To dance the child," the verbs certainly 
assume a transitive form, and may not, in these cases, be improperly de- 
nominated transitive verbs. 

How is the nominative case usually known in EngUsh ? How the objec- 
tive ? Do neuter verbs govern nouns and pronouns ? In the phrase, " He , 
resided many years in that street," how do you parse years f When verbs 
naturally neuter assume a transitive form, what may they then be called f 
' They who opulence has made ** She that is idle and mischievous, 
proad, and who luxury has reprove sharply.'* 

corrupted, cannot relish the ** Who did they send to him on so 
simple pleasures of nature.** ^ i|pportant an errand ?** 

'You huve reason to dread his **That is the friend (4.) who you 
wrath, which one day (1.) will must receive cordially, and who 

destroy ye both.** you cannot esteem too highly.** 

** Who have I reason to love so (2.) ** He invited my brother and 1 to 
mueh (2.) as this friend (3.) of see and examine (3.) his li- 

ray youth ?*' brary.'* 

* Ye, who were dead, hath he ** He who committed the ofTenoei 

quickened.** you should correct, not I, who 

* Who did they entertain so free- am innocent** 

' ly?** "We should fear and obey the 

** The man who he raised from oh- Author of our being, even He 

scurity, is dead.'* who has power to reward or 

" Ye only have I known of all the punish us forever.'* 

families of the earth." "They who he had most (5.) in 

** He and they we know, bat who jured, he had the greatest reason 

(4.) are you ?" " to love.** 

l.J iluieXXIL (2^ Adverb. (3.) Rule XL (4.) Rule XV. (5.) 6787* 
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1. Some writers, however, use certain neuter or ijtransitive verbs as if 
ihey were transitive, putting after them the objective case, agreeably to tha 
French construction of reciprocal verbs ; but this custom is so foreign to the 
idiom of the English tongue, that it ought not to be adopted or imitated. 
The following are some instances of this practice : ** Repenting him of his 
design.** ** The king soon found reason to repent him of his provoking 
such dangarous enemies.'* **The popular lords did not fail to enlarge 
themselves on the subject.** " The nearer his successes approaehed him to 
the throne.*' ** Go, jlee thee away mto the land of Judah." " I think it 
by no means a fit and decent thing to vie charities," &c. " They have 
•pent their whole time and pains to agree the sacred with the pro&ne 
chronology." 

" Repenting him of his design." Will you repeat the note which showi 
this sentence to be incorrect ? 

1. 
"ThoQgh he now takes pleasure in before him, the humbler he 

them, he will one day (1.) re- grew." 

pent him (2.) of indulgences so ** It will be very difficoH to agree 
unwarrantable." his conduct with (3.) the prin. 

** The nearer his virtues approach- ciples he professes." 

ed him to the great example 

2. Active-transitive verbs are sometimes as improperly made neuter or 
intransitive ; as, **I most^emue with three circumstances ;" " Those who 
think to ingratiiUe with him by calumniating me." 

** I must premise with three circumstances." Will you correct this sen- 
tence, and give the rule for it ? 

2. 

** To ingratiate (4.) with some by "I shall premise unth two or three 
traducing others, makes a base general observations." • 

and despicable mind." 

3. The neuter verb (5.) is varied like the active ; but, Having, m some 
degree, the nature of the passive, it admits, in manv instances, of the pas- 
sive form, retaining still the neuter signification, cniefiyin such verbs as 
signify some sort of motion, or change of place or condition ; as, "I am 
come ;" " I was gone ;" " I am grown ;" " I was fallen." The following 
examples, however, appear to be erroneous, in giving' the neuter verbs a 
passive form, instead of an active one : " The rule of oiir holy religion, from 
which we are infinitely swerved." ' " The whole obligation of that law and 
covenant was also ceased." " Whose number was now amount^ to three 
hundred." " This mareschal, upon some discontent, was entered into a 
conspiracy against his master.", '* At the end of a compaign, when half 
the men are deserted or killed.*' It should be, "Aaoe swerved,'* **kad 
ceased," &>c. 

*' I am come." Why should not this be *' I have come" ? 

3. 
**If such maxims and such prao- **The mighty rivals are now al 
tices (6.) prevail, what has length agreed." 

(7.) become of decency and ** The influence of his corrupt ex- 
virtue?" ample was (8.) then entirely 

**I have come, according to the ceased." 

time proposed; but I have **He was entered into the con- 
fallen upon an evil hour." nection before the consequences 

were considered." 

(1.) Rule XXII. (2.) " repem ijf.»' (3.) " to make arr^ wftA." te. ' 

(4.) ^' ingratiate owMfce*." (5.) By netOer and active, Mr. Murray bete means 

what in this work are styled intransitive and tranHtivt verbs. (ORale XI 

*7.) ** is become." (a) •* kad. ♦ 
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Rule XV. When two or more nouns, or nouns add pronouns, 
SI i/ni lying the same thing, come together, they are put by appo- 

^siiion m the same case. 

90r The examples vahith follow may he corrected by this Rule or thefoUow. 
t«uf Note. 

4. The verb to he, through all its yariationat has the same case after it at 
that which next precedes it. *' / am A« whom they invited." " It may be. 
kar, it might have been) he, but it cannot be, i&r, could not have been) // 
** It is impossible to he. they" '* It seems to have been he who conducted 
htrnself so wisely." " It appeared to be ehe that transacted the business." 
'* I understood if to be him. *' I believe it to have been them.** " We at 
first took it to be Aer ; but were afterwards convinced that it was not she" 
** He is not the person who it seemed he was." *' He is really the person 
wfto he appearea to be." ** She is not now the woman whom they repre« 
seated her to have been." " Whom do you fancy him to be ?" By these 
examples, it appears that this substantive verb has no government of case ; 
but serves, in all its forms, as a conductor to the cases ; so that the two 
canes which, in the construction of the sentence, are the next before and 
after it, must always be alike. Perhaps this subiect will be more intelligible 
to the [earner, by observing, that the words in tne cases preceding ana fol- 
lowing the verb to &e, may be said to be in apoosition to each other. Thus, 
in the sentence, " I understood it to be him,' the words it and him are in 
apposition ; that is, " they refer to the same thing, and are in the same case." 

The following sentences contain deviations from the rule, and exhibit the 
pronoun in a wrong case. *' It might have been Am, but there is no proof 
of it." ''Though I was blamed» it could not have been me." " I saw one 
whom I took to be she." '* She is the person, who I understood it to have 
been." *' IVho do you think me to be t *' Whom do men say that I am t" 
" And whom think ye that I am f " 

Passive verbs, wnich signify naming, &c., have the same case before and 
after them; as, ** He was called CsBsar;" "She was named Penelofte;" 
'* Homer is styled the prince of poets ;" " James was created a duke ;" 
" The general was saluted emperor ;" '* The professor was appointed tutor 
to the prince." 

" I am him whom they invited." Will you correct this sentence, and 
give the rule for it ? 

•"Well may you be afraid; it is (2.) who conducted the business; 

him indeed." but I am certain it was not him.** 

**! would act the same part, if I '^He so much resembled my bro-. 

were him, (1.) or in his situa- , ther, that, at first sight, I took 

tion." it to be he." 

** Search the Scriptures, for in them ** After all their professions, is it 

ye think ye have eternal life ; possible to be them ?" 

and they are them which testify ** It could not have been her, for 

of me." she always behaves discreet- 

* Be composed : it is me : you have ly." 

no cause for fear." ** If it was not him, who do you 

* I cannot tell who has befriended imagine it to have been ?** 

me, unless it is him from whom ** Who do you think him to be 7" 
I have received many benefits.** ** Whom do the people say that we 
•* '. know not whether it were them are ?** 



* When the verb to be is underttood, it has the same case, before and after it, as 
when it ia expressed; ae, " He seems the leader of the party ;'* " He shall cootinue 
steward ;" " They appointed me executor ;" " I auppoMd him a man of learning ;** 
— that is, *' He saems to he the leader of the party,'* dec. Nouns in apposition are 
in.the same case ; as. " We named the man Pompey ;" "They may term Charles a 
visionanr, but they cannot call him a deceiver ;'* " Hortensius died a martyr ;" " The 
centle Sidney lived the shepherd^ friend.** 

(1.) Rule XV. (9.) *• tAtfy were the persons^ 
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9. The auxiliary let governs the objectiTe case ; as, " Let him beware;" 
*' Let aw judge cancUdiy ;" *' Let them not presume ;" " Let George study 
his lesson.'* 
" Let us judge candidly." In what case is im f What is the rule f 
5. 
** Whatever (1.) others do, let (2.) ** Let them and we nnite to oppose 
than and / act wisely.*' this growing (3.) eviL** 

atrziB ziz. 

Comsponding' with Murray*! Orammar, 
RULE XII. 

TTie infinitive mood may be governed by verbs, pawticipleSf 
\ adjectives, nouns and pronouns. 

The preposition to, though generally used before the latter verb, is some- 
times properly omitted ; as, " I heard him say it ;" instead of, *' to say it.*' 

The verbs which ht^ve commonly other verbs following them, in the 
infinitive mood, without the sign to, are, 6u2, dare^ needy make, see, hear, 
feel J and also let, not used as an auxiliary ; and perhaps a few others ; ai, 
" I bade him do it ;" " Ye dare not do it ;'* " I saw him do it ;" " I heard 
him say it ;" " Thou letteat him go." 

Will you name the verbs which have commonly other verbs in the infini- 
tive mood after them, without the sign to t 

** It is better (4.) live on a lit- ** I need not to solicit him to do a 
tie, (5.) than outlive a good kind action." 

deal" **! dare not to proceed so hastily, 

** You ought not walk too hastily.** lest I should give offence.** 

**I wish him not wrestle with his **I have seen some young persons 
happiness.** to conduct themselves very dis- 

creetly.'* 

I. In the following passages, the word to, the sign of the infinitive mood, 
where it is distinguished by Italic characters, is superfluous and improper : 
** I have observea some satirists to use," &,c. ** To see so many to make 
BO Uttle conscience of so great a sin." ** It cannot but be a delightful spec- 
tacle to God and angels, to see a young person, besieged by powerful temp- 
tations on every side, to acquit himselfgloriously, and resolutely to hold out 
against the most violent assaults ; to behold one in the prime and flower of 
his age, that is courted by pleasures and honors, by tne devil, and all the 
bewitching vanities of the' world, to reject all these, and to cleave stead- 
fcistlv unto God." 

This mood has also been improperly used in the following places : " I am 
not like other men, to envy the talents I cannot reach." * ' Grammarians have 
denied, or at least doubtea, them to he genuine." " That all our doings may 
be ordered by thy governance, to do always what is righteous in thy sLght. 

The infinitive isTrequently governed by adjectives, substantives, an^ar- 
tlciples ; as, " He is eager to learn ;" " She is worthy to be loved ;" " Tiiey 
have a desire to improve ;" " Endeavoring to persuade." 

The infinitive mood has much of the nature of a substantive, expressing 
the action itself which the verb signifies, as the participle has the nature of 
an adjective. Thus the infinitive mood does the office of a substantive in 
different cases: — in the nominative; as, "Top/ati is pleasant :"-— in the 
objective ^ as, " Boys love to play ;" ** For to win is.present with me ; 
but to perform that which is good, 1 find not." 

The infinitive mood is often made absolute, or used independently on the 
rest of the sentence, supplying the place of the conjunction that with the 
potential mood ; as, " To confess the truth, I was in fault ;" *' To begin 
with the first ;" " To proceed ;" " To conclude ;" — that is, " That I may 
confess," &c* 

(1.) Bule VIII. (2.) Imp. Rule VL (&) 559. (4.) '• to live." Rule Xn. 

* ^ Nonn. 
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' I hare observed some latirists to use," &c .What is incorrect in thif 

ttencef 

In the ezpreflsion, " He is eager to learn," will you parse toleairnt What 
IB the rule f (1.) ** To play is peasant." Will you parse to play, and give 
a rule for it t (1.) *' To confess the truth, I ¥ras in fault." How is to con- 
feta parsed! What is the rule for it f (2.) 

1. 

"It is ^ great support to virtue, ** To see (6.) young persons who are 

when we see a good mind to courted by hedth and pleasure, 

maintain (3.) its patience and to resist all the allurements 

tranquillity, under injuries and of vice, and to steadily pursue 

affliction, and to cordially for- virtue and knowledge, is cheer- 

give its oppressors.** ing and delightful to every good 

" It ia the difference of their con- mind.*' 

duct, which makes us to ap- ** They acted with so much reserve, 

prove the 9ne, and to reject the *" that some persons doubted them 

other.** to be sincere^ (7.) 

We should not be like man^ per. ** And the multitude wondered, when 

sons, to (4.) depreciate the vir- they saw the lame to walk, and 

tues ire (5.) do not possess.** the blind to see.** (8.) 

BUX.ZI XZVZ. 

Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XIII. 

In the use of words and phrases which, in point of timet 
relate to each other, a due regard to that relation 
should be observed. Instead of saying, " The 'Lord 
hath given, and the Lord hath taken away," we 
should say, "The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away." Instead o/T " I remember the family 
more than twenty years," it should be, "I have re- 
membered the family more than twenty years." 

It is not easy to give particular rules for the management of the moods and 
tenses of verbs with respect to one another, so that they may be proper and 
consistent. The best rule that can be given, is this very general one^" To 
observe what the sense necessarily requires." It may, however, be of use 
to give a few examples of irregular construction. " The last week I in- 
tended to have written" \a a very common phrase ; the infinitive being in 
the past time, as well as the verb which it follows. But it is certainly wrong ; 
for how long soever it now is since I thought of writing, to write was then 
- present to me, and must still be considered as present, when I bring back 
that time, and the thoughts of it. It ought, therefore, to be, '* The last week 
I intended to write." The following sentences are also erroneous: "I 
cannot excuse the remissness of those whose business it should have been. 
•8 it certsinly was their interest, to have interposed their good offices.'* 
" There were two circumstances which made it necessary for them to have 
lott no time.'* " History painters would have found it difficult to have in- 
vented such a species of beings." Thev ought to be, to interpose, to lose, 
to invent, "On the morrow, because he would have known the certainty 
wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he loosed nim." It ought to be, 
"because he would^know," or, rather, "being willing to know. " The 

1.) Rnle XIL (2.) Note XII. LVIII. (3.) For to maintain read maintain, 

a) *• who:' (5.) " they " (ft.) Note XIII. (7.) " their sincerity - 

ptrtons who had boon lame, walking ; and thofo who had been band, seeing:' 
14 O 
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Mmd nun mSA unto faim, Lord, diat I ndgkt reoehrB my aigfat.'* " If 'bj 
■ny means I might attain unto the resurrection of the dead." May^ in bow 
places, would have been better. " From this biblical knowledge, he ap. 
pears to study the Scriptures with j^eat attention ;" *'te have sMiedf" &e. 
'* I feared that I should have lost it, before I arrived at the city ;" '* should 
Une it," " I had rather walk ;" it should be, *' I toouid rather walk." " It 
would have afforded me no satisfaction, if I could perform it ;" it should be, 
'* if I could have performed it ;" or, ** It vwdd afford me no satisfkction, if I 
eould perform it.** 

To preserve consistency in the time of verbs, we must recollect that, in 
tfie subjunctive mood, the present and imperfect tenses often carry with 
Ihem a future sense ; and that the auxiliaries should and would, in the im- 
perfect times, are Used to express the present or future, as well as the past. 

*' I intended to have written.** Will you point out the incorrectness of 
this sentence, and give a rule for it f 

''The next new year's day I shall hold on all the opportunities 

be (1.) at school three years.** which the imprudence, weak. 

** And he that was dead (2.) sat up, ness, or necessities of prinoea 

and began to speak.** afford it, to extend its author 

"I should be obliged to him, if ity.** 

he tDiU gratify me in that par. ** Fierce as he movedy his silver 
ticular.** shafts resound.** 

''And the multitude wondered, **They maintained that scripture 
when they saw the dumb to conclusion, that all mankind 

speak, the maimed to be whole, rise from one head.** 

the lame walk, and the blind **Jofan will earn his wages when 
seeing.** (3.) his service is completed.** 

* I have compassion on the mul. ** Ye wiD not come unto me that 
titude, because they continue ye might have life.** 

with me now three days.** ** Be that as it toaZZ, he cannot jnsti' 

** In the treasury belonging to the fy his conduct** 

cathedral in this city is pre- "I have been at London a year, 
served (4.) with the greatest and seen the king last sum- 

veneration, for upwards of six *■ mer.** 

hundred years, a dish which "After we visited Londen, we re- 
they pretend to be made of turned, content and thankful, 

emerald.** to our retired and peaceful 

'*The court of Rome gladly laid habitation.** 

1. It is proper further to observe, that verbs of the infinitive mood in the 
following form — to write, to be writing, and to be written — always denote 
something contemporary with the time of the governing verb, or subsequent 
to U ; but when verbs of that mood are expressed as follows — to have been 
writing, to have written, and to have been written-^they always denote some- 
thing antecedent to the time of the governing verb. This remark is thought 
to be of importance ; for, if duly attended to, it will, in most cases, be euf« 
ficient to direct us in the relative application of these tenses. 

The following sentence is properly and analogically expressed: '*! found 
him better than I expected to find him.*' " Expected to have found him," 
is irreconcilable alike to grammar and to sense. Indeed, all verbs expressive 
of hope, desire, intention, or command, must invariably be followea by the 
present, and not the perfect of the infinitive. Every person would perceive 
an error in this expression — " It is lon^ since I commanded him to have dons 
it ;*' yet ''expected to have found," is no better. It is as clear that the 
finding must be posterior to the expectation, as that the obedience must be 
posterior to the command. 

In the sentence which follows, the verb is with propriety put in the perfect 
tense of the infinitive mood : ** It would have afforded me great pleasure, as 

(L) " Bhall have been.** (2.) •• had been dead." C^.) See the last example andfi ' 
the preceding Rule. (4.) " a dish kma been preserved." 
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alien ai 1 reflected uDon it, to haw been the messenger of sncb intelligence." 
As the message, in tnis instance, was antecedent to the pleasure, and not 
contemporary with it, the verb expressive of the message must denote that 
antecedence, by being m the perfect of the infinitive. If the message and 
the pleasure had been referred to as contemporary, the subsequetit verb 
would, with equal projpriety, have been put in the present of the infinitive ; 
as. ^\tt would have afforded me great pleasure, to be the messenger of such 
intelligence." In the former instance; tl^e phrase in ouestion is equivalent 
to these words—** If Ihad'been the messenger ;" in tne latter instance, to 
lUiis expression — ** jB«ing the messenger." 

It is proper to inform the learner, that, in order to express the past time 
with the defective verb ought, the perfect of the infinitive must always be 
vsed ; as, * * He ought to have done it.'* When we use this verb, this is the 
only possible way to distinguish the past from the present 

In support of the positions advanced under this rule, we can produce the 
sentiments of eminent grammarians ; amongst whom are Lowth and Camp- 
bell. But there are some writers on grammar who strenuously maintain, 
that the governed verb in the infinitive ought to be in the past tense, when 
the verb which governs it is in- the past time. Though this cannot be ad- 
mitted, in the instances which are controverted under this rule, or in any in- 
stances of a similar nature ; yet there can be no doubt that, in many case,s, 
in which the thing referred to preceded the governing verb, it would be pro- 
per and allowable. We may say, ** From a conversation I once had with 
him, he appeared to have studied Homer with great care and judgment." It 
would be proper also to say, ** From his conversation, he appears to have 
studied Homer with great care and judgment ;" '* That unhappy man is sup' 
' Th 



posed to have died by violence." These examples are not only consistent 
with our rule, but they confirm and illustrate it. It is the tense of the 
governing verb only, that marks what is called the absolute time ; the tense 
of the verb governed marks solely its relative time with respect to the other. 

To assert, as some writers do, that verbs in the infinitive mood have no 
tenses, no relative distinctions of present, past and future, is inconsistent 
with just grammatical views of the subject. That these verbs associate with 
verbs in all the tenses, is no proof of their having no peculiar time of their 
own. Whatever period the governing verb assumes, whether present, past, 
or future, the governed verb in the mfinitive always respects that period, 
and its time is calculated from it. THus, the time of the infinitive may be 
before, after, or the same as, the time of the governing verb, according as 
the thing signified by the infinitive is supposed to be before, after, or present 
with the thmg denoted by the governing verb. It is, therefore, with great 
propriety, that tenses are assigned to verbs of the infinitive mood. The 
point of time from which they are computed, is of no consequence ; since 
present, past, and future, are completely applicable to them. 

We shall conclude our observations under this rule, by remarking, that, 
though it is often proper to use the perfect of the infinitive after the govem- 
. ing verb, yet there are particular cases in which it would be better to give 
the expression a different form. Thus, instead of saying, *' I wish to have 
written to him sooner," ** I then wished to have written to him sooner," 
" He will one day wish to have written sooner ;" it would be more per- 
spicuous and forcible, as well as more agreeable to the practice of good 
writers, to say, *' I wish that I had written to him sooner," *' I then wish- 
ed that I had written to him sooner," '* He will one day wish that he had 
'written sooner." Should the justness of these strictures be admitted, there 
would still be numerous occasions for the use of the past infinitive ; as we 
may perceive by a few examples : *' It would ever afterwards have been a 
source of pleasure, to have found him wise and virtuous." " To have 
deferred his repentance longer, would have disqualified him for repenting 
at all." ** They will then see, that to have fidtmully performed their duty, 
would have be^n their greatest consolation." 

** I expected to have found him." Will you correct this sentence, and ^e 
a rule for it f What tense of the infinitive must be used to express past time 
with the defective verb ougl^ ? Give an example. Is it proper ever to use 
the perfect of the infinitive after the governing verb f Give an example. 
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"I pmpoM to go to London in a 
few months, and after I 9haU 
fivMh (1.) my business there, 
to proceed (2.) to America.*' 

"These prosecutions of William 
seem to he the most iniquitous 
measures pursued by the court 
during the time that the use of 
parliaments was suspended.** 

■* Ttom the little conversation I had 
with him, he appeared to have 
oeen a man of letters.** 

^ I always intended to have reward' 
ed my son according to his 
merit** 

** It would, on reflection, have given 
me great satisfaction, to relieve 
him from that distressed situa- 
tion.** 

**It required so much care, that I 
thought I should have lost it 
before I reached home.** 

*We have done no more than it 
was our duty to have done.** 

"He would have assisted one of his 
friends, if he could do it with- 
out injuring the other; but as 
that could not have been done, 
he avoided all interference.** 

*Aftt«t it not be expected that he 
would have defended an au- 
thority, which had been so 



long exercised without ooDtnk 
versy?"(3.) 

.** These enemies of Christianity 
were confounded, whilst they 
were expecting to have found 
an opportunity t have betrayed 
its author.** 

^'His sea-sickness was so great, 
that I often leared he would 
have died before our arrival** 

** If these persons had intended to 
deceive, they would have taken 
care to have avoided what would 
expose them to the objections 
of^their opponents.** 

** It was a pleasure to have received 
his approbation of my labors, 
^for which I cordially thanked 
him.** 

** It would have afforded me still 
greater pleasure, to receive his 
approbation at an earlier period ; 
but to receive (4.) it at all, re- 
flected credit upon me.** 

**To be censured by him, would 
soon have proved an insuper- 
able discouragement.** 

** Him portioned maids, apprenticed 
orphans blest. 

The youDg who labor^ and the old 
who rest,^* 

** The doctor, in.his lecture, said, thai 
fever always produced thirst** 



avz.li zzv. 

CkirrespondiDg with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XIV. 



Active participles from active transitive verbs govern the 
objective case. 



■* Esteeming (5.) theirselves wise, 

they became fools.** 
** Suspecting not only y«, but they 

alsoi I was studious to avoid aU 

intercourse.** 
** I could not avoid considering, (6.) 



in some degree, they as enemies 
to me ; and he as a suspicious 
friend.** 
** From having exposed (7.) hisself 
too freely, in different climates 
he entirely lost his health.** 



1. Participles are sometimes governed by the article ; for the present parti- 
ciple, with the definite article the before it, becomes a substantive, and must 
have the preoosition of after it ; as, " These are the rules of grammar, by the 
observing of^ which, you may avoid mistakes.'* It would not be proper to 



(1.) " §k4iU have finish4d.'' (2.) Rale IX. (3.)' 
.11 * to Uv$ received." Note XIII. (5.) Rule XIII. 



Miffht it not have b$fn,' 
(6.) Rule VIII. 



4te. 
v7.) Ml 
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mjt " by tho obaerfing wUehi" nor, " by obsemng of wUeh ;" bat the 
phrase, without either article or preposition, would oe right; as, "by ob- 
■erving which.'* The article a or an has the same effect ; as, *' TMs wae 
a betrayine of the Uust reposed in him." 

This rule arises from the nature and idiom of our language, and from as 
plain a principle as any on which it is founded : namely, that a word which 
nas the article before it, and the possessive preposition ojf after it, must be a 
Aoun ; and, if a noun, i; ought to follow the construction of a noun, and not 
to have the reg[imen of a verb. Jt is the participial termination of this sort 
•f words, that is apt to deceive us, and make us treat them as if they were 
•f an amphibious species, partly nouns and partly verbs. 

The following are a few examples of the violation of this rule : " He was 
•ent to prepare the way by preaching of repentance ;" it ought to be, "by 
the preaching of repentance," or, " by preaching repentance." '* By the 
continual mortifying our corrupt affections ;" it should be, *' by the continual 
mortifying of," or, "by continually mortifying our corrupt i^ections." 
' They laid out themselves towards the advancing and promotinjg the good 
of it;'^ " towards advancing and promoting the good." "It is an over- 
Taluin^ ourselves, to reduce every thing to the narrow measure of our 
capacities;" "it is overvaluing ourselves," or, **an overvaluing of our* 
■elves." " Keeping of one day m seven," &c. ; it ought to be, "the keep- 
ing of one day," or, " keeping one day." 

A phrase in which the article precedes the present participle, and the pos- 
sessive preposition follows it, will not, in every instance, convey the same 
meanin]^ as would be conveyed by the participle without the article and 
preposition. " He ezpressea the pleasure he had in the hearing of the 
philosopher," is capable of a different sense from, " He expressed the 
pleasure he had in hearing the philosopher." When, therefore, we wish, 
tor the sake of harmony or variety, to substitute one of these phraseologies 
for the other, we should previously consider whether they are perfectly 
similar in the sentiments they convey. 

" By the observing of which." Will you parse observing t Rule for it t 
What words in this sentence may be omitted with propriety ? Would it be 
iiroper to omit one of them only t 

f 
1. 

* Bv observing of truth, you wilf to be the meet advantageously 

command esteem, as well as situated for gaining of wisHom. 

secure peace.** Poverty turns our thoughts ujo 

* He prepared them for this event, much upon the supplying our 

by Me sending to them proper wants ; and richca upon the en- 

information.** joying our superfluities.** 

* A person may be great or rich •* l*lmy, speaking of Cato the Cen 

^y chance ; but cannot be wise sor's disapproving the Grecian 

or good without the taking pains orators, expressed himself thus.** 

for It** ** Propriety of pronunciation is the 

' No'iiing could have made her ^ giving to every word that sound, 

dO unhappy, as the marrying which the most polite usage 

a man who possessed such of the language appropriates 

principles.** to it** 

^ T':iP changing times and seasons, ** 7%e not attending (1.^ to this mls^ 

0:*it removing and settinsr up is the cause (2;) ot a very com* 

Kings, belong to Providence mon error.** 

alone.** ** This was in ftict « oonverting the 

* The middle statiDn of life seems deposite to his own use. 

2. The same observations which have been made respecting the effect of 
fbf article and participle, appear to be applicable to the pronoun and partici- 
%>4^ when they are similaily associated ; as, " Much depends on their oftserv- 

'D Rol* VI. (%) Rule XV 
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Mkg^^StM rale, and eiror will be the conaequenee oHkrir fuvlaeCtM ^U ;*' 
instead of *' Ikeir eUerviM the rale, and their neglecting it. We snail per- 
oeiye this more clearly, ifwe substitute a noun for the pronoun ; as, " Much 
depends upon Tyro* 8 obterving ofxha rule," dec. But, as this construction 
sounds ratner harshly, it would, in general, be better to express the senti- 
ment in the following, or some other form : ** Much depends on the rule* a 
heing duerved ; and error will be the conseouence on iu being neglected .*" 
o;, " on observing the rule ;" and, ** of neglecting it." This remark may 
be applied to several other modes of expression to be found in this work ; 
which, though they are contended for as strictly correct, are not always the 
most eligible, on account of their unpleasant sound. 

We sometimes meet with expressions like the following : " Informing of 
his sentences, he was very exact;" " From calling of names, he proceed^ 
to blows." But this is incorrect lan^afe ; for prepositions do not, like arti- 
cIab and pronouns, convert the participle itself mto the nature of a substan- 
ave ; as we have shown above m the phrase, *' ^y observing which." And 
Yet the participle, with its adjuncts, may be considered as a substantive phrase 
m the objective case, governed by the preposition or verb,^xpressed or un- 
derstood ; as, "By promieing mu^ and peif arming hut little, we become 
despicable ;" ** He studied to avoid expreaemg himedftoo teverdyJ* 

*' Much depends on their observing of the rule." Would this sentence 
be correct if Cne preposition of were omitted f Will you repeat the note t 

2. 
' ** There will be no danger of their the directions, that we lost oar 

(1.) spoiling their faces, or of way.** 

their gaining converts.** ** In tracing of his history, we dis 

''For hia avoiding that precipice, cover little that is worthy ot 

he is indebted to his friend's imitation.** 

care.** ** By reading of books written by 

** It was from our misunderstanding the best authors, his mind be. 

came highly improved.** 
3. As the perfect participle and the imperfect tense are sometimes different 
m their form, care must be taken that they be not indiscriminately used. It 
is frequently said, '* He beeun," for '* he began ;** '* He run, for '* he 
ran ;** " He drunk,** for " he drank ;** the participle being here used in- 
stead of the imperfect tense : and much more frequently the imperfect tense 
instead of the participle ; as, " I had wrote,** for ** I had written ;'* '* I was 
chose,** for " 1 was chosen ;** '• I have eat,*' for ** I have eaten.*' " His 
words were interwove with sighs ;** " were interwoven." ** He would have 
spoke;*' ** tpoken." ''He mith bore witness to ius faithful servants;" 
** borne." "By this means he overrun his ffuide;'* ''overran." "The sun 
hats rose ;** " risen." " His constitution has been greatly shook, but his 
mind is too strong to be shook by such causes ;'* " ghaken," in both places. 
"They were verses wrote on glass;** '* written." "Philosophers have 
often mistook the source of true happiness ;" it ought to be, " mistaken." 

The participle ending in ed is often improperly contracted by changing ed 
into t ; as, " In good behavior he is not surpast by any pupil of the school ;** 
n" She was much diatrest ;** they ought to be, " surpassed" " distressed." 
Is it correct to say, "He begun"? What is wrong in the expression! 
Will you repeat Note 3 f Can the participle ending in ed be contracted to (. 
with propriety? 

3. 
* By too eaeer ptirsuit, he run^ a ** He was greatly heated, and drank 
great risl of being disappoint. with avidity.** 

ed.** (2.) •• Though his conduct was, to some 

» He had not long enjoyed repose, respects, exceptionable, yet he 

before he begun to be weary of dared not commit so great an 

having nothing to da** offence as that which was pro 

posed to him." 



^1.) Omil " thfir." (9.) Prw. pm»». part. npat\ as a noun — Riilt X 
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*A feoond deluge learning thue **HiB roeolatioo wu too ttiwi^ 

o*ernu], to be shook by slight opposi* 

And the monks finished what the tion.** 

Goths begun.** ** He was not much restrained afler 
"'If some events had not fell out wards, having took improper 

very unexpectedly, I should liberties at first** 

have been present'* ** He hfts not yet wore off the rough 
"* He would have went with us, had manners which he brougiit with 

he been invited.** him.** 

''He returned the goods which he **You who have forsook your 

had stole, and made all tiie re- friends, are entitled to no con- 

paration in his power.** fidence.*' 

** They have chose the part of honor **They who have bore a part in 

and virtue.** the labor, shall share the re- 

** His vices have weakened his mind, wards.'* 

and broke his health.** ** When the rules have been wan- 
** He had mistook his true interest, tonly broke, there can be no 

and found himself forsook by plea for favor.'* 

his former adherents.** ** He writes as the best authora 
** The bread that has been eat is would have wrote, had they 

soon forgot" writ on the same subject.*' 

** No contentions have arose amongst ** He heapt up great riches, but past 

them since their reconciliation.** his time miserably.** 

** The cloth had no seam, but was ** He talkt and stampt with suck 

wove throughout** vehemence, that he was sua 

** The French language is spoke in pected to be insane.** 

every state in Europe. 

ai7z.li zzvzz. 

Correspooding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XV. 

. AdverbSf though they have no government of case^ tense, 
^c.f require an appropiate situation in the sentence^ 
viz. for the most part, before adjectives^ ajier verbs 
active or neuter, and frequently betioeen the auxiliary 
and the verb ; as, " He made a very sensible dis- 
course ; he spoke unaffectedly and forcibly, and was 
attentively heard by the whole assembly." 

A few instances of erroneous positions of adverbs may serve to illustrate 
the rule. ' He must not expect to find study agreeable always ;" " altoayi 
agreoable." ** We always find them ready when we want them ;*' "we 
find them always ready," &c. "Dissertations on the prophecies which have 
remarkably been fulfiUed ;" ** which have been remarkably.'^ "Instead of 
booking contemptuously down on the crooked in mind or in body, we should 
look up thankfully to God, who hath made us better ;" *' Instead of looking 
down contemptuously f &c., we should thankfuXly^ look up" &c. " If thou 
art blessed naturally with a ^ood memory, contmually exercise it ;** " no- 
turally blessed," &c. '* exercise it continually" 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propnety before the verb, or at some 
distance after it ; sometimes between the two auxiliaries ; and sometimes af- 
ter them both ; as in the foUoTf^ng examples : " Vice always creeps by de- 
grees, and insensibly twines around us those concealed fetters, by which we 
are at last completely bound." ' ' He encouraged the English barons to carry 
their opposition farther ;" " They compelled him to declare that he would 
tbjnre tne realm fo-ewr C inHtead of. " to oarry ferthcr their ot^KNrition •*' 
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mad '* to abjure tbrever tba realm." '* He has genenHUf been reclLOi^ as 
Itonest man ;" ** The book may always be had at euch a place ;'' in pre- 
ference to " has been generally,'* and " may be always.*' -** These rulei 
will be dearly under8t<x>d, after they have been diligently studied," is pre- 
ferable to, ** These rules will clearly be understood, after they have diligently 
been studied." 

From the preceding remarks and examples, it appears that no exact and 
determinate rule can be given for the placing of adverbs, on all occasions. 
The general rule may be of considerable use ; but the easy How and per- 
spicuity of the phrase, are the things which ought to be chiefly regardca. 

The adverb there is often used as an expfetive, or as a word that addfl 
nothing to the sense ; in which case it precedes the verb and the nominative 
noun ; as, " There is a person at the door ;" '* There are some thieves in 
the house;" which would be as well, or better, expressed by saying, "A 
person is at the door;" ** Some thieves are in the house." Sometimes, it 
IB made use of to give a small degree of emphasis to the sentence,* as, 
" There was a man sent from God, whose name was John." When it is 
applied in its strict sense, it principally follows the verb and the nominative 
case ; as, /* The man stands there" 

What word is misplaced in the sentence, "He must not expect to find 
Btudy agreeable always" ? Will you correct the sentence, and give the Rule 
for the position of adverbs ? How is the adverb sometimes placed with re- 
spect to the verb ? With respect to the auxiliary ? 

** He was pleasing not cften^ (1.) be- '* So well educated a boy gives great 
cause he was vain.** hopes to bis friends.** 

** William nobly actedy though he **Not only he found her employ 
was unsuccessful.** ed, but pleased and tranqiul 

'' We may happily live, though our also.** 

possessions are small.** ** We always should prefer our duty 

* From whence (2.) we may date to our pleasure.** 

likewise the period of this ** It is impossible continually to be 

event** at work.** 

*'It cannot be impertinent or ri- **The heavenly bodies are in mo- 

diculous, therefore, to remon- tion perpetually.'* 

strate.** . •* Having not known, or having not 

* He offered an apology, which not considered, the measures pro- 

being admitted, he became sub- posed, he fkiled of success.** 

missive.** *♦ My opinion was given on rather 

* These things should be never a (5.) cursory perusal of the 

separated." book.** 

■** Unless he have more government ** It is too common with mankind, 

of himself, he will be always to be engrossed and overcome 

discontented.** totally, by present events,** 

^ Never (3j) sovereign was (4.) so "When the Romans were pressed 

much beloved by the people." with a foreign enemy, the 

** lie was determined to invite back women ' contributed all their 

the king, and to call together rings and jewels voluntarily, !• 

his friends.** assist the govemmenL" 

1. The adverb never generally precedes the verb; as, "I never was 
^^ere ;" " He never comes at a proper time." When an auxiliary is used, 
it is placed indifferently, either before or after this adverb ; as, *' He was 
never seen (or never was seen) to laugh from that time." Never seems to 
be improperly used in the following passages : ** Ask me never so much 
dowry and gift." ** If I make my nands never so clean." ** Charm he 
never so wisely." The word ever would be more suitable to the sense. 



(I.) '^ not (ften pleiuinfr l^ 5». (3.) 'JV«.' (4.) " •t>«r w/' 

*«J •'araeJUr"— R.ili»IX 
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How m the sdverb never generally placed with respect to the verb t Give 
•w . example. Give an example where the word never is improperly used 
■Litead of ever. 

1. 

"They could not persuade him, **If8ome persons* opportunities were 
though they were never so elo- never so favorable, they would 

quent** be indolent to improve Uiem.'* 

2. In imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of place where is often 
■sed instead of the pronouns relative and a preposition. " They framed a 
protestation, where they repeated all their former claims ;" i. e. " in which 
they repeated.*' " The kmg was still determined to run forwards, in the 
same course where he was already, by his precipitate career, too fatallv ad- 
vanced ;" L e. "tn which he was." But it would be better to avoid thii 
mode of expression. 

The adverbs hence, thence, and whence, imply a preposition ; for they sig- 
nify, *' from this place," "from that place," " from what place." It seems, 
therefore, strictly speaking, to be improper to join a preposition with them, 
lE>ecause it is superfluous ; as, " This is the leviathan, from whence the witfl 
of our age are said to borrow their weapons ;" "An ancient author prophe- 
sies from hence." But the origin of these words is little attended to, and 
the preposition /rem so often used in construction with them, that the omis* 
sion of it, in many cases, would seem stiff, and be disagreeable. 

The adverbs here, there, where, are often improperly applied to verbs mg • 
nifying motion, instead of the adverbs hither, thither, v^ither ; as, " n% 
oame here hastily;" "They rode there with speed." They should bei» 
" He came hither ;" " They rode thither," &c. 

" They framed a protestation where they repeated all their former claims.'* 
'Will you correct this sentence, and repeat Note 2 1 



** He drew up a petition, where he ** George le active ; he walked 

too freely represented his own there r-i less than an hour.** 

merits." (1.) 

is follies had reduced him to a ** Where are you all going in suoh 

situation where he had much to haste 7" 

fear, and nothing to hope." **Wrrither have they been since 

^ It is reported that the prince wUl they lefl the city 7" 

come here to-morrow." 

3. We havQ some examples of adverbs being used for substantives : " In 
1667, he erected it mto a community of regulars, since when it has begun 
to increase in those countries as a religious order;" L e. "since ioAic4 
timeV " A little while, and I shall not see you;" i. e. " a short time.** 
" It is worth their while ;" i. e. " it deserves their time and pains." But 
this use of the word rather suits familiar than grave style. Tne same may 
be said of the phrase, " To do a thing anyhow ;" i. e. "in any manner /' 
or, '*9omehow ;" i. e. "in some manner.^' " Somehow, worthy as theso 
people are, they are under the influence of prejudice." 

Will you repeat this note, and give an example under it t 

3. 

« Charles lefl the seminary^ too <* Nothing is better worth the while 
early, since when he has (3.) of youn^ persons, than the 

made very little improve- acquisition of knowledge and 

ment** (2.) virtue." 

(1 ) Rule XXn. (3.) ** end from that time he,** Ike. ; or. «« mrf ketriMeemede;' 
fte. (3.) •* tk§ Um$ md attention of;** Aas. 
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Corresponding with Murray's Graaiinar, 
RULE XVI. 

T\ix> negatityeSf in the same simple sentence^ are equivalent 
to an affirmative ; as, "Nor did they not perceive him ;*' 
i. c. •* They did perceive him." 

It is better to express an affirmation by a regular afftrniative, than by t\v# 
•eparate negatives, as in the former sentence ; but when one of the nega^ 
ttves is joined to another word, as in the latter sentence, the two negatives 
form a pleasing and delicate variety of expression. 

Some writers have improperly employed two negatives instead of one ; 
as, in the following instances : '* I never did repent of doing good, nor shall 
not now;" **nor ghall I now." " Nevef no imitator grew up to his 
author ;** " never did any" &c. " I canpot by no means allow him what 
his argument must prove;** *'I cannot by any means," &.c. ; or, ^^Jean 
btf no means." " Nor let no comforter approach me ;" *' nor let any oom-^ 
lorter," &c. ** Nor is danger ever apprehended in such a government, no 
more than we commonly apprehend danger from thunder or earthquakes;" 
it should be, **any more. '^Ariosto, Tasso, Galileo, no more than 
Raphael, were not born in republics;" ''Neither Ariosto, Tasso, nor 
Galileo, any more than Raphael, was bom in a republic." 

Should we express an affirmation by an affirmative, or by two separate 
negatives f Will.you give an, example of the improper use of two negatives t 

" Neither riches nor honors, nor ne ** Do not interrupt me yoarselves, 

such perishing goods, can satisfy nor let no one disturb my retire- 

the desires of an immortd ment** 

spirit** ** These people do not judge wise- 

** Be honest, nor take no shape nor ly, nor take no proper measure 

semblance of disguise.** to effect tlieir purpose.** 

* We need not, nor (1.) do not, con- ** The measure is so exceptionable, 

fine his operations to narrow that we cannot by no means 

limits.** permit it" 

*I am resolved not to comply with ■* I have received ao infi»rmation on 

the proposal, neither at present, the subjeet, neither from him 

nor at any other time.** nor from his friend.** 

** There cannot be nothing* more * Precept nor discipline is not so 

insignificant than vanity.** forcible as example.** 

* Nothing never affected her so **The king nor the queen waa 

much, as this misconduct of not all deceived in the bmi- 

her child.** 



OomspoDding with Marray*s Grammar, 
RULE ZVIL 

Prepositions govern the objective case. 

The following are examples of the nominative case being used mstead of 
ihe objective : "Who servest thou under?" "Who do you speak to!** 
'* We are still much at a loss who civil power belongs to.** " Who dost 

htnn aalr f/\r ff*' ** A aant*iat» rtni XMritYt iVtrxaa wUm vtnnA asm anAalr nrAll t^f 




(1.) **«i4do.** 
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«»r me.*' " Wo is me ;'* i. e. '* to me." '* He was iMnisbed England ;" 
I e. *'from England.*' 

" Who do you speak to f" Will you correct this sentence, and explain 
why it is wrong ? *' Give me the book." What is understood in this sen- 
tence f 
" We are all accountable creatures, to ? Who does he offer such 

each for AiMei/." , language to t" 

*'• They willingly, and of theinelveSf " It was not he that they were so 

enoeavored to make up the dif- angry with." 

ference." '* What concord can subsist be tween 

** He kdd the suspicion upon some- those who commit crimes, and 

body, I know not wha in the they (2.) who abhor them ?" 

company." ** The person who I travelled with, 

' I hope it is not I w^ (1.) he is has sold the korse which he rode 

displeased with." on during our journey." 

** To poor we, there la not much " It is not I he is en^;aged with." 

hope remaining." *' Who did he receive that intelli- 

' ' Does that boy know who he speaks gence from ?" 

1. The preposition is often separated from the relative which it governs ; 
as, "Whom wilt thou give it to f" instead of, ** To whom wilt tnou give 
It f *' He is an author whom I am much delighted with ;" " The world is 
too polite to shock authors with a truth, whicn generally their booksellers 
are the first that inform them of." This is an idiom to which our language 
hi strongly inclined ; it prevails in common conversation, and suits very well 
with the familiar style in writing : but the placing of the preposition before 
the relative is more graceful, as well as more perspicuous, and agrees much 
better with the solenm and elevated style. 

Will you repeat this Note, and give an example under it f 

1. 
" To have no one whom we heartily "He is a friend whom I am highly 
wish well to, and whom we are indebted to." 

warmlv concerned for, is a de- 
plorable state." 

2. Some writers separate the preposition from its noun, in order to con- 
nect different prepositions with the same noun ; as, "To suppose the zodiac 
and planets to be efficient ofj and antecedent to, themselves.' This, whether 
in the familiar or the solemn style, is always inelegant, and should generally 
be avoided. In forms of law, and the like, where fulness and exactness of 
expression must take place of every other consideration, it may be admitted. 

Is it correct to sepfU'ate the preposition from the noun which it governs f 
When may it be admitted t 

2. 
Od these, occasions, the pronoun is " Thev were refused entrance into, 
governed by (3.) and consequentlv and forcibly driven from, tha 

agrees with, the preceding word. house.' ' 

3. Different relations, and different senses, must be expressed by difierem 
prepositions, though in conjunction with the same verb or adjective. Thus 
we sav, ** To converse with a person, upon a subject, in a bouse," &e> 
We also say, " We are disappointed ofn thine," when we cannot get it, 
** and disappointed in it," when we have it, ana find it does not answer our 
expectations. But two different prepositions mu^t be improper in the same 
constructions, and in the same sentence ; as, " I'he combat between Uiirty 
French against twenty English." 

In some cases, it is difficult to say, to which of Wro prepositions the pre- 
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When prepontiona are subjoined to nouns, they are generally the' mum 
chat are subjoined to the verbs Irom which the nouns ate derived ; as, ** A 
compliance tinfA," '* to comply with ;" "A disposition to tyranny/' ** dis- 
posed to tyrannize.** 

Do we express different relations and different sense by the same, or a 
different preposition f 

3. 
**We are often disappointed ^things, pany, but have always hitherto 

which, before possession, prom- been disappointed in that pleas- 

ised much enjoyment." ure.** 

* I have frequently desired their com- 

4. As an accurate and appropriate use of the preposition is of great im- 
portance, we shall select a considerable number of examples of impropriety 
m the application of this part of speech. 

Ist, With respect to the preposition of, "He is resolved of going to tha 
Persian court ,*** "on going,'* &c. " He was totally dependent of the Papa] 
crown ;" " on the Papal,'*^ dec. " To call of a person," and " to wait of 
him;" "on a person," Slc. "He was eager ol recommending it to his 
'fellow-citizens r' " in recommending," &,c. Of is sometimes omitted, and 
sometimes inserted, after woHky; as, " It i» worthy observation," or, " of 
observation." But it would have been better omitted in the following sen- 
tences: " The emulation, who should serve their country best, no loneer 
subsists among them, but c;^ who should obtain the most lucrative command.*' 
• •* The rain hath been falling o/"a long time ;" " falling a long time.". " It 
is situation chiefly which decides of the fortune and characters of men ;** 
"decides the fortune," or, '* concerning the fortune." "He found the 
greatest difHculty of writing ;" " in writing." " It mi§[ht have given me a 
greater taste of its antiquities." A taste o^a thing implies actual enjoyment 
of it ; but a taste /or it, implies onlv a capacity for enjoyment. " This had 
a much sreater share of inciting him, than anv regard after his father's 
commanos ;" " share in inciting," and " regara to his father's," &c. 



your t 
Slc. 

betrayed." " His abhorrence to that superstitious figure ;" " o/'that," &.c. 
" A great change to the better ;" "for the better." " Your prejudice to 
my cause;" "agatn«^" "The Eingliah were very different people then 
to what they are at present;" "from what," &c. " In compliance to the 
declaration ;" " wiih.. " &c. " It is more than they thoucht for ;" " thought 
^." " There is no need for it ;" "of it." For is superfluous in the phrase, 
" More than he knows /or." " No discouragement for the authors to pro- 
ceed ;" " to the authors," &c. " It was perfectly in compliance to some 
perstms ;" " with" " 'The wisest princes need not think it any diminution 
to their greatness, or derogation to tneir sufficiency, to rely upon counsel ;*' 
" diminution of," and " derogation from." 

3d, With respect to the prepositions loieA and upon. " Reconciling him- 
self with the king." " Those things which have the greatest resemblance 
with each other, frequently differ the most." " That such rejection should 
be consonant with our common nature." " Conformable with," &.c. " The 
history of Peter is agreeable with the sacred texts." In all the above in- 
^ stances, it should be " to" instead of " totfA." " It is a use that, perhaps, 
^ I fihould not have thought on ;" " thought o/" " A greater quantity may 
be taken from the heap, without making any sensible alteration upon it;" 
" tn it." " Intrusted to persons on whom the parUament could confide ;'* 
"tn whom." " He was made much on at Argos;" "much of" "If 
policy can prevail upon force ;" " over force." " I do likewise dissent with 
the examiner ; " * ^Jrom. ' * 

4th, With respect to the prepositions in, from, &c. " They should be in- 
formed in some parts of his character ;" " <Jbout " or " concerning." " Upon 
sueh occasions as fell into their cognizance ;" " under." " That variety of 
factions into which we are still engaged ;" " tn which." " To restore myself 
mto the fiivor ;" "to the favor." " Could he have profited from his repeated 
experiences ;" " iy." From seems to be superfluous after /or6ear ; as, " He 
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im 

strict obBenranc* 



HOC Ibrbetr fWrni appointing the pope/' &.c. "A strict 
•Iter nmes and fashions ;" **of limes." '* I'he character which we may now 
value ourselves by drawing '/* " umn drawing." *' Neither of them shall 
make me swerve out of the path y' ^'from the path." ** Ye blind suides, 
which strain at a enat, and swallow a camel ;" it ought to be, '* which strain 
0ut a gnat, or, take a gnat out of the liquor by straining it." The impro- 
priety of the preposition has wholly destroyed the meanmg of the phrase. 

The preposition amon^ generally implies a number of things. It cannot 
be properly used in conjunction with the word every, which is in the singu- 
lar number ; as, *' Which is found among every species of Uberty," ** U be 
opinion seems to gain ground amone every body." 

" He is resolved of going to the Persian court." Will you correct this 
•emenoe? "You have bestowed your favors to the most deserving per- 
sons." How should this sentence be altered ? 

** Reconcihn^ himself Mrith the king." What inaccuracy is ±ere in this 
sentence? "Ihey should be informed in some parts of his character." 
Will you correct this sentence f 



" She finds a difficulty of fixing her 

mind." 
"Her sobriety is no derogation to 

her understanding." 
** There was no water, and he died 

for (1.) thirst." 
" We can fully confide on (2.) none 

but the tnily ^ood." 
" I have no occasion of his services." 
'* Many have profited from good ad- 
vice." 
" Many ridiculous practices have 

been brought in vogue." 
'* The error was occasioned by com- 
pliance to earnest entreaty." 
* This is a principle in unison to our 

nature." 
" We should entertain no prejudices 

to simple and rustic persons." 
" They are at present resolved of 

doing their duty." * 
" That bo]r is known under the name 

of the idler." 
** Though conformable with custom, 

it is not warrantable." 
" This remark is founded in truth." 
" His parents think on him and his 

improvements, with pleasure and 

hope." 
** His excuse was admitted of by (3.) 

his master." 
'* What went ye out for to see !" 
'* There appears to have been a mil- 

hon men brought into the field." 
" His present was accepted of by his 

friends." 
*' More than a thousand of men were 

destroyed." 
"It is my request that he will be 

particular in speaking to the fol- 
lowing points. 
'The Saxons reduced the greater 



part of Britain to their OMm 
power." 
"He lives opposite the royal ex- 
change." 

* Their house is situated to the north- 

cast side of the road." 

' The performance was approved of 
by all who understood it." 

' He was accused with having acted 
unfairly." 

' She has an abhorrence to all de- 
ceitful conduct." 

* They were some distance (4.) from 

home, when the accident hap- 
pened." 
' His deportment was adapted for 
• conciliating regard." 

* My father writes me very fre- 

quently." 

* Their conduct was agreeable with 

their profession." 

' We went leisurely above stairs, and 
came hastily below. We shall 
write up stairs'this forenoon, and 
down stairs in the afternoon." 

' The politeness of the world has 
the same resemblance with 
benevolence, that the shadow 
has with its substance." 

* He had a taste of such studies, and 

pursued them earnestly." 
' When we have had a true taste for 
the pleasures of virtue, we cim 
have no relish for those of vico." 

* How happy it is to know how we 

Uve at times by one's self, to 
leave one's self in regret, to find 
one's self again with pleasure ! 
The world is then less necessary 
for us." 
'Civility makes its way amonf 
every kind of persons. 
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5. 1 tie prepoaiion to is made nee of before nouiui of place, when tlMf 
ftiilow verbs and participles of motion ; as, '* I went to London ;" " 1 am 
going to town." But the preposition at ^ generally used after the neuter 
verb to be; as, " I have been at London ;" "I was at the place appointed ;** 
"I shall be at Paris." We likewise say, "He touched, arrived at any 
place." I'he preposition in is set before countries, cities, and large tof^Tis ; 
as, " He lives in France, in London, or in Birmingham." But before vil* 
lages, single houses, and cities which are in distant countries, at is used ; 
as, " He TiTes at Hackney ;" *' He resides at Montpellier." 

it is a matter of indifference, vnth respect to the pronoun one another, 
whether the preposition of be placed between the two parts of it, or betbro 
them both. We may say, "They were jealous ot one another;" or» 
'* The]|r were jealous one of another ;" but perhaps the former is better. 

Participles are frequently used as prepositions ; as, exeepttngj respecting^ 
touching t concerning, according, " They were all in £uilt except or except' 
ing him." 

now is the preposition to used with nouns of place f Give an ejumple. 
Are participles ever used as prepositions f Give an example. 

5. 
'* I have been to London, after hav- and are going for Liverpool. 

ing resided a year at France ; They intend to reside some time 

and I now live at Islington." in Ireland." 

" They have just landed in Hull, 

auz.B zz. 

Gorrespondinf with Marray's Grammar, 
EULE XVIII. 

Conjunctions usually connect verbs of the same mood and 
tense f and nouns or pronouns of the same case. 

A few examples of inaccuracy respecting this rule may farther display its 
utility. " If he prefer a virtuous lile, andis sincere in his professions, he 
wUl succeed ;" *' if he pre/ere." " To deride the miseries 6f the unhappy, 
is inhuman ; and wanting compassion towards them, is unchristian ;" " and 
to want compassion." " The parliament addressed the king, and has been 
prorogued the same day ;" " and was prorogued.'* " His wealth and him 
bid adieu to each other ;" " and he" " He entreated us, my comrade and 
I, to live harmoniously :" *' comrade and me." " My sister and her were 
' on ^ood terms;" "and she.*' **We often overlook the blessings which 
are m our< possession, and are searching after those which are out of our 
' reach ;" it oueht to be " and search after." 

" His wealth and him bid adieu to each other." Will you correct this 
■entence, and give the rule for Conjunctions f 

*' Professing regard, and to act " To be moderate in our views, and 
(l^ dinereatly, discover a base proceeding temperately in the 

mind." pursuit of them, is the best waf 

" Did he not tell me his fault, and to ensure success." 

entreated me to forgive him f" " Between him and I there is some 
*' My brother and him are tolerable disparity of years ; but none be- 

nmarians." tween him and she." 



erami 
" Ifhe u 



understand the subject, and "By forming themselves on fanta» 

attends to it industriouslv, he can tic models, and ready to vie with 

scarcely fail of success. one another in the reining fol- 

•* You and us enjoy many privileges." lies, the young begin with being 

*She and him are very unhappily ridiculous, and end with being 

comiected." vicious and immoral." 

1. Conjunctions are, indeed, frequently made to connect different moodi 

•nd tenses of verbs ; but in these instances, the nominative must generally, if 

(I.) *• Mli^,*' «r, ■* T» pnfm r^an^ mnd to •tf," Ac 
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MR always, oe Fopaatad, which is not necessary, though it may be done, 
imder the construction to which the rule refers. We may say, ** He live» 
temperately, and he should live temperately ;" ''He siay retMm, but ha 
MfiU not continue ;" " She «ws proud, though she if now bumble :" but it 
IS obvious, that, in such cases, the nominative ought to be repeated ; and 
that, by this means, the lattev members of these sentences are rencleied not 
ab strictly dependent on the preceding, as those are which come under this 
rule. When, in the progress of a aentence, we pass from the afiirmative to 
Che negative form, or uom the negative to the affirmative, the subject or 
nominative ia always resumed ; as, ** He is rich, but he is not respectable." 
There appears to be, in general, equal reason for repeating the nominative, 
and resuming the subject, when the course of the sentence is diverted by a 
change of the mood or tense. The following sentences may therefore be 
improved : '* An^er glances into the breast of a wise man, but will rest only 
in the bosom offijois;** "but rests only;'* or, "butit will rest only. ** 
** Virtue is praised by many, and would be desired also, if her worth were 
really known ;" " and she would." " The world begins to recede, and 
will soon disappear ;'* " and it will." 

Do conjunctions ever connect different moods and tenses of verbs ? What 
case must generally ha repeated in auch instances ? Give an example. 

1. 

"We have met with many disap- great riches, but do not command 

pointments ; and, if life continue, esteeni." 

shall (1.) probably meet with *' Our sessons of improvement are 
many more." short, and, whether used or not, 

" Rank may confer influence, but will will soon pass away." 

(2.) not necessarily produce vir- "He might have been happy, and ia 
tue." now (3.) fully convinced of it." 

" He does not want courage, but ia " Learning strengthens the mind, and 
defective in sensibility.*' if properly applied, will improve 

** These people have indeed acquired our morals too." 

avz.li zzvzzz. 

CorrespoDding with Murray's Grammar, * 

RULE XIX. 

Some conjunctions require the indicative, some the sub- 
junctive, mood after them. It is a general rule, that 
when something contingent or doubtful is implied, the 
subjunctive ought to be used; as, ** If I were to write, 
he would not regard it ;" " He will not be pardoned. 

■ unless he repent** 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute nature 
require the indicative mood* ^* As virtue advances^ 
so vice recedes ;^ ** He is healthy, because he is tend* 
perate." 

The conjunctions t/, thmigh, unless^ except^ whether j &,c., generally requiza 
the subjunctive mood after them; as, "J/ thou be afHicted, repine not;" 
" Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him ;** " He cannot be clean, utUess 
he wash himself ;" *' No power, except it were given from above ;" 
" Whether it were I or they, so we preach.*' But even these conjunctions, 



when the sentence does not imply doubt, admit of the indicative; aa, 
'* Tlumgh he is poor, he is contented." 
The following example may, in some measure, serve to illustrate the dv^ 
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tinction between the subjunctive and the indicative moods: " T%imgA pm 
were divinely inspired, and spoke therefore as the oracles of God, with 
supreme autnority ; tkntgh he were endued with supernatural powers, and 
could, therefore, have confirmed the truth of what he uttered, by miracles; 
yet, in compliance with the way in which human nature and reasonable 
creatures are usually wrought upon, he reasoned." That our Saviour was 
divinely inspired, and endued with supernatural powers, are positions that 
are here taken for sranted, as not admitting the least doubt ; they \yrould 
therefore have been better expressed in the indicative mood: " Though h« 
was divinely inspired ; thou0h he looj endued with supernatural powers." 
The subjunctive is used m the like improper manner, in the foUovring 



example : ** Though he were a son, yet learned he obedience, by the thuga 
which he sufTered." But, in a similar passage, the indicative, with great 
propriety, is employed to the same purposef; ** Though he wot hch, yet for 
your sakes he became poor." 

What conjunctions generally require the subjunctive mood after them ? , 
" If he acquires (1.) riches, they will *' Though he were her friend, he did 



corrupt his mind, and be useless 

to others." 
"Though he urges me yet more 

earnestly, I shall not comply, 

unless be advances more forcible 

reasons." 
" I shall walk in the fields to-day, 

unless it rains" 
" As the g[overness were (2.) present, 

the cmldren behaved properly." 
" She disapproved the measure, be- 
cause it were very improper." 
" Though he be high, he bath respect 

to the lowly." 

1. Lest and thatf annexed to a command preceding, necessarily require 
the subjunctive mood;' as, '* Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty;*' 
*' Reprove not a scomer, lest he haU thee ', ** Take heed that thou speak 
not to Jacob." 

If J with but following it, when futurity is denoted, requires the subjunctive 
inood ; asy '' I/he dobut touch the hills, they shall smoke ;" ** If he he hut 
discreet^ he will succeed." But the indicative ought to be used, on this 
occasion, when future time is not signified ; as, " If in this expression, he 



not attempt to justify her con- 
duct." 
" Whether he improve or not, I can 

not determine." 
" Though the fact be extraordinary, 

it certainly did happen." 
"Remember what thou wert, and 

be (3.) humble." 
'* that his heart was tender, and 

susceptible of the woes of others." 
" Shall then this verse to future age 

pretend, 
Thou wert my guide, philosopher, 

and friend?" 



does but jest, no offence should be taken;" *' If she is but sincere, 1 am 
happy." The same distinction applies to the following forms of expression : 
" U he do submit, it will be from necessity ;" " Though he does submit, he 



will uc iiuiii iicvxiODiij t n iiuugii lie aues euuiiiii, uo 

I not convinced ;" *' If thou do not reward this service, he will be discQu- 
raged ;" " If thou dost heartily forgive him, endeavor to forget the offence." 
When do lest and that require the subjunctive mood after them ? When 
does t/* require the subjunctive f When the indicative t 



"Despise not any condition, lest it 
happefu to be your own." 

'* IiCt him that is sanguine take heed 
lest he miscarries.* 

" Take care that thou breakest not 
any of the established niles." 

" If he does but (4.) intimate his de- 
sire, it will be sufEcient to pro- 
duce obedience." 

" At the time of his return, if he is 
but expert in the business, he 
will find employment." 

' If he do but speak to display his 



abilities, he is worthy of atten- 
tion." 
" If he be but in health, I am con* 

tent." 
" If he does promise, he will certain* 

ly perform." 
" Though he do praise her, it is onif 

for her beauty." 
"If thou dost not forgi^'^, perhaps 

thou wilt not be forgiven.'* 
"If thou do sincerely believe the 

truths ot religion, act according- 

ly." 
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t. In the following mstanoes, the eonjunction ihmt, expreaied or undenUNid, 
ieemB to be improperly accompanied with the Bubjunctive mood : *' So much 
she dreaded his tyranny, that the fate of her friend she dare not lament:" 
*' He reasoned so artfully, that his friends would listen, and think [tAof] be 
were not i^rong." 

Will you repeat this Note, and giye an example under it ? 

2. 
" His confused behaviour made it rea- rebuke, that he dare not make any 

sonable to suppose that he were reply." 
, ffuilty." " Hifl apology was so plausible, that 

** He is so conscious of deserving the many befriended him, and thought 

he were innocent.'* 

3. The same conjunction govemins both the indicative and the subjunc- 
tive moods, in the same sentence, and in the same circumstances, seems to 
be a great impropriety ; as in these instances : *' If there be but one body of 
legislators, it lb no better than a tyranny ; if there are only two, there will 
want a casting voice.'* **IfA man have a hundred sheep, and one of them 
u gone astray," &;c. 

May the same conjunction have both the subjunctive and indicative moods 
after it in the same sentence ? Give an example of this impropriety. 

3. 
*'If one man |»re^«r a life of industry, unless he aim at reputation, or 

it is because he has an idea of com- hopes for some singular advan- 

fort in wealth; if another prefers taee." 

a tife of gayety, it is from a like *' Though the design be laudable, and 

idea concerning pleasure." is favourable to our interest, it will 

** No one engages in that business, involve much anxiety and labour." 

4. Almost all the irregularities in the construction of any language, have 
arisen from the elli{)ais of some words which were originally inserteid in the 
sentence, and made it regular ; and it is probable, that this has generally been 
the case with respect to the conjunctive form of words now in use ; which 
vnll appear from the following examples : " We shall overtake him, though 
he run ;" that is, " though he thould run." " Unless he act prudently, he 
will not accompbsh his purpose ;" that is, "unless he shall act prudently." 
'* If he eucceed^ and ehtain his end, he will iiot be the happier for it ;" that 
is, '* If he should succeed, and thould obtain his end." These remarks and 
examples are designed to show the original of many of our present conjunc- 
tive forms of expression ; and to enable the student to examine the propriety 
of using them, by tracing the words in question to their proper origin and 
ancient connections. But it is necessary to be more particular on this sub- 
ject, aiid therefore we shall add a few observations respecting it. 

That part of the verb which grammarians call the present tense of the sub- 
junctive mood, has a future signification. This is effected by varying the 
terminations of the second and third persons singular of the indicative ; as wili 
be evident from the following examples : '* If thou prosper^ thou shouldst be 
thankful." ' ' Unless he study more closely, he will never be learned." Some 
writers, however, would express these sentiments without those variations; 
^\lith.O}ipTosperest" &c. ; *' Unless he studies" &c. ; and, as there is great 
diversity of practice in this point, it is proper to offer the learners a few re- 
marks, to assist them in distinguishing the right application of these different 
forms of expression. It may be considered as a rule, that the changes of ter- 
mination are necessary, when these two circumstances concur : 1st, When 
the subject is of a dubious and contingent nature ; and, 2d, When the verb 
has a reference to future time. In the tollowing sentences, both these circum 
stances will be found to unite : " If thou mjwrc another, thou wilthurt thyself.' 
" He has a hard heart ; and if he continue impenitent, he must suffer." " He 
will maintain his principles, though he lose bis estate." " Whether he succeed 
or not, his intention is laudable.^' '* If he he not prosperous, he will not re- 
pine." " If a man smite his servant, and he die, &.c. £xod. xxi. 20. In all 
these examples, the things signified by the verbs are uncertain, and refer to 
future time. But in thn insianccM which follow, fntnro time i» not referrnd to; 
16' 
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■ad therefon a different oomtractioo takes place : " If thoa {teef < ▼irtooii^ 
iy, thou art happy.** ** Unlev he wuam what he says, he ia doublv faith- 
less." *' If he dlUnos the excellence of Virtue, he does not regard her 
precepts.'* '^ Though he ieeau to be simple and artless, he has deceived 
us." ** Whether virtue u better than rank or wealth, admits not^f any dis- 
pute." " If thou believest with all thy heart, thou mayest," &>c. Acts vtil. 
37. There are many sentences, introduced by conjunctions, in which neither 
contingency nor futurity is denoted ; as, *' Though he excels her in know- 
ledge, she far exceeds him in virtue.** " I have no doubt of his prmciples : 
but if he believes the truths of relkpbn, he does not act according to them. 

That both the circumstances otcontingenc^r and fiituritv are necessary, 
■s tests of the propriety of altering the terminations, will be evideat, by 
inspecting the following examples ; which show that there are instances in 
which^neither of the curcumstances alone implies the other. In the three 
examples following, contingency is denoted, but not futurity : *' If he tkinka 
as he speaks, he may safenr be trusted." *' If he if now disposed to it, I 
will perform the operation.^ " He acts uprightly, unless he deceives me." 
In the following sentences, futurity is signified, but not contingency. *' As 
soon as the sun «ef«, it will be cooler.*' " As the autumn advances t these 
birds will gradually emigrate." 

It appears, from the tenor of the examples adduced, that the rules above 
mentioned may be extended to assert, that, in cases wherein contingency and 
iuturity do not concur, it is not proper to turn the verb from its signmcaaon of 
present time, or to vary its form or termination. The verb womd then be in 
the indicative mood, whatever conjunctions might attend it. If these rules, 
which seem to form the true distinctisn between the subjunctive and the in- 
dicative moods in this tense, were adopted and established in practice, we 
should have, on this point, a principle of decision simple and precise, and 
readily applicable to ever^ case that might occur. It will, doubtless, some- 
times happen, that, on this occasion, as well as on many other occasions, a 
strict adherence to grammatical rules would render the language ntiff uid 
formal ; but when cases of this sort occur, it is better to give the expression a 
different turn, than violate grammar for the sake of ease, or even ofelegance. 
Has the present tense of the subjunctive mood a future signification? 
How is this effected ? What two circumstances should concur to render 
necessarv this change of termination f 

Should the termination be changed when futurity and contingency do not 
concur ? What mood or form wilfthe verb then be in f 

4. 
" Unless he learns fiister, he will be Persevere until thou gainest the 

no scholar. ** , summit: there , all is order, beauty 

" Though he falls, he shall not be and pleasure.** 

utterly cast down.'* " If Charlotte desire to gain esteem 

" On condition that he comes, 1 will and love, she does not employ 

consent to stay.** the proper means." 

• However that affair terminates, (1.) " Unless the accountant deceive me, 

my conduct will be unimpeach- my estate is -considerably im- 

able." J^roved:' 

" If vinue rewards us not so soon as " 'Though self-jgovemment produce 

we desire, the payment will be some uneasmess, it is light whea 

made with interest.*' compared with the pain of vid- 

• ' Till repentance composes his mmd, ous mdulgence." 

he will be a stranger to peace." '* Whether he think as he speaks, 
" Whether he confesses or not, the time will discover." 

truth will certainly be discover- *' If thou censure uncharitably, thoi 

ed." deservest no favor." 

•*If thou censurest uncharitably, thou ** Though Virtue appear severe, shs 

wilt be entitled to no favor." is truly amiable." 

" Though, at times, the ascent to the " Though success he very donbtfiil, 

temple of virtue appears steep it is proper that he endeavors ts 

and craggy, be not discouraged. succeed." 
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9. On tha form of the auxUiaries in the compound tenaaa of the aabjnne* 
tive mood, it aeema proper to make a few observationa. Some writen 
express themselves in the perfect tense as follows: *' If thou Aave datar* 
mined, we must sabmit :*' " Unless he have consented, the writing will ba 
▼oid :*' but we believe that few authors of critical sagacity write in this 
manner. The proper form seems to be, " If thou haat determined,/' "Un- 
less he has consented," &c., conformably to what we generally meet with 
in the Bible : " I have surnamed thee, though thou hast not known me" 
Isaiah zlv. 4, 5. *' What is the hope of the hypocrite, though he hath 
gained," &c. Job xzvii. 8. See, also, Acts xxviii. 4.' 

** If thou have determined, we must aubmit." How should this sen* 
fence be altered ff 

5. 
'* If thou have promised, be faithful to submission, he is too generoua 

to thy engagement." to exact it." 

" Though he have proved his right " Unless he have improved, he ia 
* unfit for the office. 

6. In the pluperfect and future tenses, we sometimes meet with such ex- 

Eressions as these; '* If thou had applied thyself diligentlv, thou wouldat 
ave reaped the advantage :" *' Unless thou shaU speak the whole truth, 
we cannot determine ;" ** If thou tnU undertake the business, there is 
Uttle doubt of success." This mode of expressing the auxiliaries does not 
appear to be warranted by the general practice of correct writers. They 
should be, hadstt shaU and mlt : and we find them used in this form, in 
the Sacred Scriptures: " If thou hadst known," &c. Luke xix. 47. *' If 
thoa hadst been here," &c. John xi. 21. *' If thou wUt, thou canst make 
me clean." Matt. viii. 2. See, also, 2 Sam. ii. 27; Matt. xvii. 4. 

' ' If thou wilt undertake the business, there is little doubt of success." Is 
this mode of expression warranted by good authority f How should it ba 
altered ? 

6. 
'* If thou had succeeded, perhaps of the measure, we shall not de- 

thou wouldsi not be the nappier sire thy support." 

for it." "Though thou will not acknowledge, 

*' Unless thou shall see the propriety thou canst not deny the fact. 

7. The second person singular of the imperfect tense in the subjunctive 
mood, is also very frequently varied in its termination ; as, "If thou loved 
him truly, thou wouldst obey him ;" " Though thou did conform, thou 
hast gained nothing by it." This variation, however, appears to be impro- 
per. Our present version of the Scriptures, which we again refer to as a 
good grammatical authority in points of this nature, decides against it : "If 
thou kvtewest the gift," &c. John iv. 10. " If thou didst receive it, why 
dost thou glory ?" &c. 1 Cor. iv. 7. See, also, Dan. v. 22. But it is pro- 
per to remark, that the form of the verb to 6«, when used subjunctively in 
the imperfect tense, is indeed very considerably and properly varied from 
that which it has in the imperfect of the indicative mooa ; as the learner 
will perceive by turning to the conjugation of that verb. 

Is the second person singular of the imperfect ever varied in its termi- 
nation in the subjunctive mood ? Will you give an example ? Is this varia- 
tion proper f 

7. 
*' If thou gave liberally, thou wilt " Was he ever so great and opu- 

receive a hberal reward." lent, this conduct would debase 

"Though thou did injure him, he him." 

harbors no resentment. " " Was I to enumerate all her virtues, 

** It would be well, if the report was it would look like flattery." 

only the misrepresentation of her " Though I was perfect, yet would 

enemies." I not presume." 

8. It may not be superfluous also to observe, that the auxiliaries of the po- 
tential mood, when applied to the subjunctive^ do not change the termination 
of the second person singular. We properly say, " If thou mayst or canst go;" 
" Thouff h thonmifihtst uve ;" " Unless thoneouldst read ;" " UthoMwouldt^ 
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laam :"— «nd not, '* If thou mtnf or am go, " &>c. It is siiflicient, on this point, 
to adduce the authoritieB of JonnBon and Lowth : — '* If thou $hould8t e:o ;" 
JohuMon. " If thou maygt, migkutt or couldst love ;" Lowth. Some authors 
think that, when thai expresses the motive or end, the termination of these 
auxiliaries should be varied ; as, *' I advise thee, that thou may beware ;" 
** He checked thee, that thou ihould not presume ;*' but there does not appear 
to be any ground for this exception. If the expression of ** condition, doubt, 
contingency," &.C. does not warrant a change in the form of these auxiliaries, 
why sEould they have it, when a motive or end is expressed ? The transla* 
tors of the Scriptures do not appear to have made the distinction contended 
for. ** Thou buildest the wall, that thou may»l be their king.*' Neh. vi. 6. 
'* There is forgiveness vnth thee, that thou mayit be feared.' ' Ps. cxxx. 4. 

From the preceding observations under this rule, it appears, that, with re- 
spect to what is termed the present tense of any verb, when the circumstances 
of contingency and futurity concur, it is proper to vary the terminations of the 
second and third persons singular ; that without the concurrence of those cir- 
cumstances, the terminations should not be altered ; and that the verb and the 
auxiUaries of the three past tenses, and the auxiliaries of the first future, un- 
dergo no alterations whatever, except the imperfect of the verb to be, which, in 
cases denoting contingency, is variea in all the persons of the singular number. 

After perusing what has been advanced on this subject, it will be natural for 
the student to inquire, What is the extent of the subjunctive mood ? Some 
grammarians think it extends only to what is called the present tense of verba 
generally, under the circumstances of contingency and futurity, and to the 
imperfect tense of the verb to 6e, when it denotes contingency, &c. ; because 
in these tenses only, the form of the verb admits of venation ; and they'sup- 
)ose that it is variation merely which constitutes the distinction of moods. 
X is the opuiion of other grammarians, (in which opinion we concur,) that, 
besides the two cases iust mentioned, all verbs in the three past and the two 
future tenses are in the subjunctive mood, when they denote contingency 
or uncertainty, though they have not any change of termination ; and that, 
when contingeney is not signified, the verb, through all these five tenses, 
belongs to the inaicative mood, whatever conjunction may attend it. They 
think that the definition and nature of the subjunctive mood have no refer- 
ence to change of termination, but that they refer merely to the manner of 
the being, action, or passion signified by the verb ; and that the subjunctive 
mood may as properly exist without a variation of the verb, as the infinitive 
mood, which has no terminations different from those of the indicative. I'he 
decision of this point may not, by some grammarians, be thought of much 
consequence. But the rules which ascertain the propriety of varying or 
not varying the terminations of the verb, will certainly be deemed impor- 
tant These rules may be well observed, without a uniformity of senti- 
ment respecting the nature and limits of the subjunctive mood.* 

Do the auxiliaries of the potential mood, when applied to the subjunctive, 
change the termination of the second person singular t When is it proper 
to vary the terminations of th^ secono and third persons singular of the 
present tense ? Do the verb and auxiliaries of the past tenses, and the 
auxiliaries of the first future, undergo any alteration ff What exception f 
What is the opinion of some grammarians in regard to the extent of the 
subjunctive mood ? What is the opinion of other grammarians ff In which 
of these opinions does the author concur f 

8. 

*' If thou may share in his labors, be " Unless thou can fidrly support the 

thankful, and do it cheerfully." cause, give it up honorably." 

• We bare ibitod, for th* ■todeoCi iaformation, th« different opiDiom of (nunmarius, reepecting ttie EagiiA 
Ml^unctiTe mood ; Fint, Ibat which tuppote* there is no luch mood in our lan|^uan ; Stamdly, th.-^t which ex- 
tendt it no ikrther (baa the varialiou of the verb extend ; Thirdly tbat which we have adopted, and explained 
at larfe, and which, in feneral, oorreti 'mds with the views of the most approved writers on English grajiimar. 
We may add a Fourth opinion, which appears to possess, at teast, much plausibility. This opinion admits the 
unBtement we have civen, with one variation, namely, tbat of aiaignini to the first tense of the oubjunetive. 
two forms— 1st, that which simply denotes contingency : as, " If he dettra it, 1 will perform. the nperation ;" 
dttt is, if be time desires it: Sdly, the' which denotes both eontinnnev and fntarity ; ss, •• ff he dain it. I will 
iwribrm the operatiaa ;" tbat is, •< If b. should hanafUr deura if* This last theory of the subjunctive nood 
claims the merit of renderinf (he whole xystem of the moods consistent and regular ; of being more confomable 
than any other to the definiUon of the subjunctive, and of not referring to the indicative mood forms of exprsa 
"«■. Wbieb ill %oeDTi with its simplicity and nature. Perhaps this tbaorv will bear a strict enuninatjea 
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" Though thoa might have foreseen *; Unleaa thou should mmke a timely 
the cEnger, thou couldst not have retreat, the danger will be una 

avoided it." ▼oidable. 

" It thou could convince him, he "I have labored and wearied myself 
would not act accordingly." that thou may be at ease." 

" If thou would improve m know- " He enlarged on those dangers, thsl 
ledge, be diligent. thou should avoid them. 

9. Some conjunctions have correspondent conjunctions belonging to tham, 
either expressed or understood ; as, 

iBt. Tkougk^yet, nntrthtUas; as," Tkemgk he was rich, ^tt fbr our lakes bs 
hecame poor ;" " Though powerful, be was meek." 

fid. fVhether—er ; aa, " fVhether he will go vr not, I cannot tell." 

3d. Eithsr—or ; aa, '* I will either send it, or bring it myself." 

4th. /feither-^or : as, " Jfeither tie nor I am able to compass it." 

5th. As— as; expressing a comparison of equality ; as, " She is aa amiable ms her 
fister ; and m much respected." 

6th. As— so; expressing a compariaon of equality ; as, ** As the stars, m shall thy 
seed be." 

7th. As— so; expressing a comparison of quality ; as, ** As the one dieth, m dieth 
the other ;" " As he reads, they read." 

8th. So— as; with a verb expressinf^a comparison of quality; as, **To aee thy 
glory, so OS I have seen thee in the sanctuary." 

9th. So—as; with a negative and an adjective expressing a comparison of quanti- 
ty ; as, " Pompey was not so great a general as Cesar, nor so great a man." 

10th. So—that : expressing a coosequeiice ; as, " He was so fatigued, tAot he oould 
scarcely move." 

The coniunctions or and nor may often be used, with nearly equal pro- 
priety. ** The king, whose character was not sufficiently vigorous nor deci- 
sive, assented to the measure." In this sentence, or would, perhaps, have 
been I etter ; but, in general, nar seems to repeat the negation in the former 
part of the sentence, and, therefore, gives more emphasis to the expression. 

Are there any conjunctions which have correspondent conjunctions belong* 
ing to them ? Give examples. 

9- , V 

" Neither the cold or the fervid, but " The dog in the manger would not 
characters uniformly warm, are eat the hay himself, nor suffer 

formed for friendship." the ox to eat it." 

* They are both praiseworthy, and " As far as I am able to judge, the 
one is equally (I.) deservmg as book is well written." 

the other." "We should faithfully perform the 

" He is not as diligent and learned trust committed to us, or ingenu- 

es his brother." ously relinquish the charge. ' 

'* I will present it to him myself, or " He is not as eminent, and as much ' 
direct it to be given to him." esteemed, as he thinks himself 

" Neither despise or oppose what to be." 

thou dost not understand." " The work is a dull performance, 

" The house is not as cOmmodious and is neither capable of pleasing 

as we expected it would be." (3.) the understanding, or the im- 

*" I must, however, be so candid to agination. 

own I have been mistaken." " There is no condition so secure, as 

*' There was something so amiable, cannot admit of change." 

and yet so piercing m his look, at " This is an event which nobody pre* 
(2.) ufectea me at once with love sumes upon, or is so sangume to 

and terror." hope for." 

— — ** I gained a son ; " We are generally pieased with any 

And such a son as all men hailed me Uttle accomplishments of body or 

happy." mind." 

10. Conjunctions are often improperly used, both singfly and in pairs. The 
following are examples of this impropriety : ** The relanons are so uncertain, 
as that they require a great deal of examination ;" It should be, ** that ihey 
require," o&c. " There was no man so sanguine, who did not apprehend 
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■ome in conseqaenceB ; it ought to be, "bo sanroine as not to apprehend,'* 
&c. \ or, " no man, how sanguine soever, who did not," &c. '* To trust in 
him 1^ no more but to acknowledge his power." *' This is no other but the 
gate of paradise." In both of these instances, hut should be than, *' We 
should sufficiently weigh the objects of our hope ; yhether they are such as 
we may reasonably expect from them what they propose," &.c. It oufht to 
be, *' that we may reasonably," &c. ** The duke had not behaved with that 
lojralty as he ought to have done ;" " with which he ought." *' In the order 
as they lie in his preface ;" it should be, *' in order as they lie ;" or, '*in 
the order in which they lie." ** Such sharp replies that cost him his life ;*' 
" M cost," &c. " If he were truly that scarecrow, as he is now commonly 
painted ;" " such a scarecrow," &.c. " I wish I could do that justice to bis 
memory, to oblige the pamters," &e. ; '* do 9uM justice as to obUge,'' &c. 
Will you repeat this Note, and give an example under it ff What is said 
of sentences beginning with the conjunctive form of the verb f Give an ex- 
ample. When has M the force of a relative pronoun f (1.) Give an example. 

There is a peculiar neatness in a sentence begipning with the conjunctive form 
Df a verb. " Were there no cUflbrenee, there would be no choice," 

A double conjunctive, in two correspondent clauses of a sentence, is sometimes 
Boade use of; as, " Had he done this, he had escaped :" " Had the limitations on the 
prerogative been, in his time, quite Axed and certain, his integrity kad made hiia 
regard as sacred the boundaries of the constitution." The sentence in the common 
form would have read thus : " If the limitations on the prerogative had seen,** Sm. 
** his integrity would have made him regard,** ice ^ 

The particle as, when it is connect^ with the pronoun aueh, has the force of a 
relative pronoun ; as, " Let suck as presume to advise others, look well to their own 
conduct ;'* which is equivalent to, ** Let them, who presume,** &c. But when used bv 
itself, this particle is to be considered as a conjunction, or perhaps as an adverb. 

Our language wants a a conjunction adapted to a familiar style, equivalent to not- 
withstanding. The words for aU that seem to be too low. ** The word was in the 
mouth of every one, but, for all that, the subject may still be a secret." 

Fn regard that is solemn and antiquated ; because would do much better in the fol- 
lowing sentence : ** It cannot be otherwise, in regard that the French prosody differs 
from that of every other language." 

The word except is fkr preferable to other than. " It admitted of no effectual cure 
other than amputation." Except is also to be preferred to aU ^ut. "They were 
happy, all but the stranger." In the two following phrases, the conjunction as is 
improperly omitted : " Which nobody presumes, or is so sanguine to hope." " I 
must, however, be so just to own." ' - 

The conjunction that is often properly omitted, and understood ; as, " J beg you 
would come to me ;" " See thou do it not ;" instead of " that you would," " that 
thdki do." But in the^following, and many similar phrases, this conjunction were 
much better inserted : " Yet it is reanon the memory of their virtues remain to poa 
terity." It should be, " Yet it iajust that the memory," &c. 

10. 

"Be ready to succor such persons "He gained nothing further by hia 

who (2.) need thy assistance." speech, but only (6.) to be com- 

*' The matter was no sooner pro- mended for his eloquence." 

posed, hut (3.) he privately with- "He has little more of the scholar 

drew to consider >2." besides the name." 

" He has too much sense and pru- " He has little of the scholar than the 

dence than to become a dupe to name." 

such artifices." " They had no sooner risen, but 

" It is not sufficient that our conduct they applied themselves to their 

OS far as it respects others, ap- studies." 

pears to be unexceptionable." " From no other institution, besides 

" The resolution was not the less the admirable one of juries, could 

' fixed, that (4.) the secret was yet so great a benefit be expected." 

communicated to very few." " Those savaee people seemed to 

'* He opposed the most remarkable have no other element but war." 

corruptions ofthe church of Rome, "Such men that act treacherously 

so (5.) as that his doctrines were o^ht to be avoided." 

embraced by great numbera." 

a.^ tea (2.) " a*.* fS.) « <»«»." a.) « thmtgh.* (S.) **undonthi» 
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**OmmaBf rtn Um mim risk &■ ** No arrora tra m trivkl, bat tlMF 
Imly had dons." (1.) deierve to be oonrected." 

auziB xxxx. 

Corraiponding with Murrafv Orammmr, 
RULB XX. 

FThen the qualities of different things are compared, the 
latter noun or pronoun is not governed by the conjunct 
tion than or as, but agrees wiVi the verb, or is governed 
by the verb or the preposition, expressed or understood ; 
as, "Thou art wiser than I;" that is, "than I am." 
" They loved him more than me ;" that is, " more than 
they loved me." " The sentiment is well expressed by. 
Plato, but much better by Solomon than him ;" thai iSf 
" than by him." 

Tho propriety or impropriety of many phrases, in the preceding as well 
as in some other forms, may be discovered, by supplying; the words that are 
not expressed ; which will be evident from the foUowmg mstances of errone- 
ous construction : "lie can read better than me.*' '* He is as good as 
her." •• Whether I tie present or no." '* Who did this ? Me." By sup- 
plying the words understood, in each of these phrases, their impropriety 
and governing rule will appear ; as, " better than I can read ;" ** as good 
as she is;" ** present or not present ;" ''I did it." 

** Thou art wiser than I." Will you parse /, and repeat the rule for it f 
" In some respects, we have had as " They icnow how to write as well 
many advantages as them ; but as him ; but he is a much better 

in the article of a good library, erammarian than them." 

they have had a greater privilege *' Though she is not so learned as 
than us." him, she is as much beloved and 

*' The undertaking was much better respected." 

executed by his brother than he." " These people, though they possess 
" They are much greater gainers than more shining quahties, are not so 

nie by this unexpected event." proud as him, nor so vain as her." 

1. By not attending to this rule, many errors have been committed; a 
number of which is subjoined, as a further caution and direction to the 
learner : " Thou art a much greater loser than me by his death." *' She 
suffers hourly more than me.**^ ** We contributed a third more than the 
Dutch, who were obriged to the same proportion more than us." *' King 
Charles, and, more than him, the duke and tho popish faction, were at 
liberty to form new schemes." *' The drift of all his sermons was, to pre* 
pare the Jews for the reception of a prophet mightier than him, and whose 
shoes he was not worthy to bear." '* it was not the work of so eminent 
an author as him to whom it was first imputed." " A stone is hevry, and 
the sand weighty ; but a fool's wrath is heavier than them both." " If the. 
king give us leave, we may perform the office as well as them that do." 
In these passages, it ought to be, " J, we, he, they,** respectively. 

When the relative who immediately follows than, it seems to form an ez- 
eeption to the 29th Rule ; for, in that connection, the relative must ba in th* 
objective case ; as, '* Alfred, than whom a greater king never reigned," &e. 
" Beelzebub, than whom, Satan excepted, none higher sat," &c. It is re- 
markable that, in such instances, if the personal pronoun were used, it would 
be in the nominative case: as, "A greater kins never reigned (Aan As," 
that is, <* than he was." *' Beelzebub, than he," Ilc, that is, " than he tat,'* 
The phrase than whom is, however, avoided by the best modern writers. 

** She suffers hourly more than me." Will you correct this sentesee, 
and explain why it is wrong f 
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1. 

' Who betrayed her companioii f** " Whether he will be learned or no, 

'* ^ot flM. ' miiat depend on his application. ' 

*' Who revealed the secrete he ought " Charles XII. of Sweden, than who 

to have concealed r' *' Not Aim." (1.) a more courageous person 

" Who related ftdsehoods to screen never lived, appears to have been 

herself, and to bring an odium destitute ot the tender sensibili • 

upon others t" " Not wte ; it was ties of nature.*' 

jher." " Salmasius (It more learned man than 

' ' There is bat one in &iiU, and that him has seldom appeared) wa« 

is ma." not happy at the close of Ufe." 

avziB XXX. 

Oorreaponding with Murray's Orammifr, 
RULE XXI. 

To avoid disagreeable repetitions, and to express our ideas 
in a few words, an ellipsis, or omission of some words, 
is frequently admitted. Instead of saying, ** He was a 
learned man, he was a wise man, and he was a good 
man," we make use of the ellipsis, and say, *' He was a 
learned, wise and good man." 

When the omission of words would obscure the sentence, 
weaken its force, or be attended with an impropriety, 
they must be expressed. In the sentence, " We are apt 
to love who love us," the word them should be supplied, 
" A beautiful field and trees," is not proper language ; 
it should be, ** Beautiful fields and trees," or, "A beauti- 
ful field and fine trees." 

Almost all compounded sentences are more or less elliptical ; some ex- 
amples of which may be seen under the different narts of speech. 

'*I gladly shunned who gladly fled from me. Will you correct this 
sentence, and repeat the latter part of Rule XXX, 1)y which the corrcw^^r 
is made? 

" I gbidly shunned (2.) who gladly fell a victim to the madness of 

fled from me." the people, truth, virtue, religion, 

. • And this is (3.) it men mean by fell with him." (5.) 

dbtributivejustice, and is proper- "The fear of death, nor hope of 
ly termed equity.'* life, could make him submit to a 

" His honor, interest, reli^on, were dishonest action." (6.) 

all embarked in this under- "An elegant < house and furniture 
taking." (4.) were, by this event, irrecover- 

" When so good a man as Socrates ably lost to the owner." (7.) 

1. The eUipsia of the ariide is thus used : " A man, woman, and child ;** 
that is, •' a man, a woman, and a child." " A house and garden ;" that is. 
" a house and a garden." " The sun and moon ;" that is, " the sun and 
the moon." " The day and hour ;" that is, " the day and the hour." In 
all these instances, the article being once expressed, the repetition of it 
becomes u*^necessary. There is, however, an exception to this observa- 
tion, when some peculiar emphasis requires a repetition ; as in the following 
sentence : *' Not only the vear,-but the day ana the hour." In this case, 
the ellipsis of the last article would be improper. When a different form 
of the article is requisite, the article is also properly repeated ; as, "a house 
and an orchard," mstead of " a house and orchard." 

(K> « ^y^.'^-Hot. XX. (ftfL) (JL) « Mm •oAa" (t.) « Vud mMA.* f 4.) 1 

Iwlwaon. (ft.)««afU»twiMu (tJ ««AWiAv— mt." (7.) •• mMok OMtli ~ 
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Will TOtt give an example of the eUipon of the mrtid9 f !a h neoeeaanr to 
repeat the article ih«each of these instances f 

I. 

" These rules are addressed to none with an nnfmproTed, or with • 

but the intelligent and the (1.) at- corrupied, mind.*' 

tentive." " The more I see of his oonduct, I 

' * The gay and the pleasing are, some- like him better." 

times, the most insidious, and the " It is not only the duty, but interest, 
most danserous companions." of voung persons te be studiooi 

*' Old age will prove a joyless and a and diiigenu" 

dreary season, if we arrive at it 

2. The noun is frequently omitted in the following manner : " The laws 
of God and man ;" that is, ** The laws of (iod and the laws of man." In 
some very emphatical expressions, the ellipsis should not be used ; as, 
''Christ, the power of Grod, and the wisdom of God;" which is more 
emphatical than " Christ the power and wisdom of God." 

Will vou give an example of the omission of the wnint Should this 
eUipsis always be used 7 

2. 
"These counsels were the dictates entertainment, when others leave 

of virtue, and the dictates (2.) of us.^ (4.) 

true honor." " Without firmness, nothing that is 

" Avarice and cunning tfnav acquire ereat can be undertaken ; that is 

an estate, but avarice ana cunning difficult or hazardous, can be oc- 

cannot gain friends." (3.) ^ complished." (5.) 

"A taste for useful knowledge will "The anxious manis the votary of rich^ 

provide for us a great and noble es; the negligent of pleasure." (6.) 

3. The ellipsis of the adjective is used in the following manner: "A de- 
lightful garden and orchard ;" that is, " A delightful garden sjid a delight- 
ful orchard." " A little man and woman;" that is, *' a httle man and a 
tittle woman." In such elliptical expressions as these, the adjective ought 
to have exactly the same significatbn, and to be quite as proper, when 
joined to the latter substantive as to the former; otherwise the ellipsis 
should not be admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns of different num- 
bers ; as, ** A magnificent house and earaens." In this case it is better to 
use another adjective ; as, *' A magnincent house, and fine gardens." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the adjective f What rule is 
to be observed in the use of this eUipsis ff 

3. 

"His crimes had brought him into " That species of commerce will pro^ 
extreme distress and extreme duce great gain or loss." (10.) 

perplexity." (7.) " Many days, and even weeks, pass 

" He has an affectionate brother, and away unimproved." (10.) 

an affectionate sister, and they "This wonderful action struck the 
Uve in great harmony." (8.) beholders with exceeding (II.) 

"We must guard against too great se- astonishment." (10.) 

verity, and facility of manners."(9 ) " The people of this country possess 

" We should often recoHect what the a heahhy climate and soil." (9.) 
wisest men have said and written " They enjoy also a free constitution 
concerning human happiness and and laws." (10.) 

vanity." (10.) 

4. The following is the ellipsis of the pronoun .• " I love and fear him ;" 
that is," I love him, and I fear him." " My house and lands ;" that is, " Mr 
house, and my lands." In these instances, the ellipsis may take place wita 
propriety ; but if we would be more express and emphatical, it must not be 
osed; as, " His friends and his foes ;" " My sons and my daughters." 

In some of the common forms of speech, the relative pronoun is usually 
o mitted ; as, " This is the man they l ove," instead of, "This is t he mag 

(1.) Bedeet^tAe." C^) ^ virtu* and <^trm.» (3.) Insert •• lAcy? in tbe place o# two aooM. 

•4.) Imnrt **enUrtainmintt.* (fi.) Inwrt ''nofftt'nf." (fi.\ Inwit "man, thai." (7.) Reject an adiee- 

tlv* (8.) Reject two wwda. (B.) lOHrt two worto. 1 10.) Innrt aa a4jwtiv«. (H.; «* m cM J l i i f li, >* 
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•nJboiii they love ;" *' These are the goodi they bought/' for " Thete are 
ihe goods wkkk they boujjrht.*' 

In complex sentences, it is much better to have the relative pronoun ex* 
pressed ; as it is more proper to say, " The posture tn which 1 lay," than 
" In the posture I lay *, '* The horse on which I rode, fell down/* than 
" 1 he horse I rode, fell down." 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a sentence together ; 
and, to prevent obscurity Sind confusion, they should answer to each other 
with ereat exactness. '* We speak that we do know, and testify that we have 
•een. Here the ellipsis is manifestly improper, and ought to be supplied ; as, 
** We speak that tDhich we do know, and testify that which we have seen." 
Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the pronoim ? Can this elUpaia 
be properly used at all times f 

4. 
*' His reputation and his estate were '* He is not only sensible and learned, 

both lost by gaming." (1.) but is religious too." (2.) , 

'* This intelligence not only excited " The Chineee language contains an 
our hopes, but fears too." (2.) immense number of words ; and 

" His ccJuct is not scandalous; and who would learn them must pos- 

that is the best can be said of jt." sees a great memory." (2.) 

(3.) ** Bv presumption and by vanitjjr, we 

"This was the person whom calumny provoke enmity, and we incur* 

had ^eatly abused, and sustamed contempt." (J.) 

the miustice with singular pa- " In the circttmstances I was at that 
tience. (2.) ^ time, my troubles pressed heavily 

" He discovered some qualities in the upon nie." (4.) 

youth of a disagreeable nature, " He had destroyed his constitution, 
and to him were wholly unac- by the very same errors that so 

countable." (2.) many hove been destroyed." 

" The captain had several men died 
in his ship of the scurvy." (2.) 
5. The ellipsis of the verb is used in the following instances : *' The man 
was old and crafty ;" that is, *' The man was old, and the man was crafty." 
" She was young, and beautiful, and good ;" that is, " She was youn^, she 
was beautiful, and she was cood." " Thou art ipoor, and wretched, and 
miserable, and blind, and naked." If we would till up the ellipsis in the 
last sentence, thou art ought to be repeated before each of the adjectives. 

If, in such enumeration, we choose' to point out one property above the 
rest, that property must be placed last, ana the ellipsis supplied ; as, '* She 
is young and beautiful, and she is sood." 

'* 1 went to see and hear him," mat is, *' I went to see, and I went to hear 
him." In this instance, there is not only an ellipsis of the governing verb, 1 
M)enty but likewise of the sign of the infimtive mood, which is governed by it. 
Do, did, have, had, shall, v>iU, may, might, and the rest of the auxiliaries 
of the compound tenses, are frequently used alone to spare the repetition of 
the verb ; as, *' He regards his word, but thou dost not ;" that is, " dost 
■ot regard it." " We succeeded, but they did not;" "did not succeed." 
" I have learned my task, but thou hast not ;" " hast not learned." " They 
must, and they shall be punished/' that is, ** they must be punished." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the verb f Suppose we wish to 
point out one property above the restf How are the auxiliaries sometimoa 
ttsedr 

6. 
' He is temperate, he is disinterest- " Perseverance in laudable piirsoits 
ed, he is benevolent ; he is an will reward all our toils, and will 

ornament to his family, and a produce effects beyond our calcu- 

credit to his profession." (5.) lation." (7.) 

"Grenuine virtue supposes our benev- *' It is happy for us, when we can 
olence to be strengthened, and to calmly and deliberately look back 

be confirmed by principle." (6.) on the past, and can quietly an- 
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ticipate the future." (7.) 

"(8.) • 
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*Th9McrificeaofvinuewiUnotonly rules of virtue, not only would 

be rewarded hereafter, but re- they escape innumerable dan 

compenaed even in this life.'* (1.) eers, but command respect from 

** All those possessed of any office, the licentious themselves." (2.) 

resigned their former commis- " Charles was a ^man of learning, 
slon." (2.) knowledge, and benevolence ; 

** If young persons were determined and, what is still more, a true 

to conduct themselves by the Christian/' (2.) 

f%. The ellipsis o^" the adverb is used in the following manner : ''He 

■|iuke and acted wisely r[' that is, " He spoke vdsely, ana he acted wisely." 

'* I'hrice I went and onered my service;" that is, '' Thrice I went, and 

thrice I offered my service." 
How is the ellipsis of the adverb used f 
6. 

' 1'hc temper of him who is always *' How a seed grows up into a tree, 
in the bustle of the world, will and the mind' acts upon the body, 

be often ruffled, and be often are mysteries whicn we cannot 

disturbed." (3.) explain." (5.) 

** We often commend imprudently, ** Venly there is a reward for the 
aa well as censure imprudent- righteous. There is a Grod that 

ly." (4.) judgeth in the earth.'* (5.) 

7. The ellipsis %t the vreposUiont as well as of the verb, is seen in the 
folio wine instances : *' He went into the abbeys, halls, and public build- 
ings ;" that is, "He went into the abbeys, he went into the nails, and he 
went into the public buildings." " He also went through all the streets an4 
lanes of the city ;" that is, ** through all the streets, and through all the 
lanes," &.c. "He spoke to everv man and woman there;" that is, "to 
every man and to every woman.' " This day, next month, last year;" 
that 18, "On this day, in the next month, in the last year." " The Lord 
do that which seemeth him good ;" that is, " which seemeth to him." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the prepositioqpind the verb f 
7. 
" Changes are almost continually gins smiled at what they blush- 

taking place, in men and in. man- ed before." (5.) 

ners, in opinions and in customs, , " They are now reconciled to what 
in private fortunes and public they could not formerly be 

conduct." (5.) (3.) prompted, by any considera- 

"Averse either to contradict or • tions. (5.) 

blame, the too complaisant man ' ' Censure is the tax which a man pays 

goes along with the manners that the public for being eminent. (5.) 

prevail." fs.) " Reflect on the bu *e of human life, 

'* By this habitual indelicacy, the vir- and the society ol iien as mixed, 

with good and with evil." (5.) 

8. The ellipsis of the conjunction is as follows : " They confess the power, 
wisdom, goodness, and love of their Creator;" that is, "the power, and 
wisdom, and goodness, and love of," &c. " Though I love him, I do not 
flaticr him ;" that is, " Though I love hfm, yet I do not flatter him." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of a conjunction f 
8. 

'' In nil stations and conditions, the " Religious persons are often unjust 
important relations take place, of ly represented as persons of 

masters and servants, and hus- romantic character, visionary 

bands and wives, and parents and notions, unacquainted with the 

children, and brothers and friends, world, unfit to live in it." (1.) 

and citizens and subjects." (6.) "No rank, station, dignity of birth, 

''Destitute of principle, he regardeo possessions, exempt men from 

neither his tamily, nor his fnends, contributing their snare to public 

nor' his reputation." (4.) utility." (7.) 

9. The ellipsis of the interjeetion is not very common : it, however, is some- 
limes uatrd ; as, " Oh, pity and shame !" that is, " Oh, pity ! oh, shame!** 

(1.) iBMrt thrae wonli. (2.) lawrt two words. (S.) Rejoct two wordi. (4.) II^Mt OM «wi 

t4.) loMrt oBt word. (C.) lUiiMl fow. worda. (7.; '• iMr-«M~tMr any." 
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As the ellipsis occnrs in almost every sentence in the English language, 
numerous ezampiee of it might be given ; but only a few morf can be ad- 
mitted here. ^ 

In the following instance, there is a very considerable one : " He wiQ 
often argue, that u this part of our trade were well cultivated, we should 
gain from one nation; and if another, from another;*' that is, "He will 
often argue, that if this part of our trade were well cuhivated, we should 
gain from one natbn ; and if another part of our trade were well cultivated, 
we should gain from another nation." 

The following instances, though short, contain much of the ellipsis : "Wo 
is me :" i. e. '* wo is to me.*' "* To let blood ;" i. e. *' to let out blood." 
" To let down ;" i, e. *' to let it fall or slide down." " To walk a mile ;" 
i. e. *' to walk through the space of a mile." " To steep all night ;" i. e. 
•• to sleep through all the night." " To go a fishing ;'^ *' To go a hunt- 
ing ;" L e. "to go on a fishing voyiijge or business ;" " to go on a hunting 
party.*! ♦* J dine at two o'clock ', i. e. ** at two of the clock." ** By sea, 
by land, on shore ;" i. e. " by the sea, by the land, on the shore." 

What is said of the ellipsis of the interjection f 
9. 
**0h, my father! Oh, my friend ! how " Oh, piety ! virtue ! how insensible 
great has been my ingratitude !" have I been to your charms!" 

. 5.) (2.) 

10. The examples that follow are produced to show the impropriety of 
ellipsis in some particular cases. " The land was always possessed, during 
pleasure, by those intrusted with the command;** it should be, "those 
penoru intrusted ;*' or, " those who were intrusted.** " If he had read far- 
ther, he would have found several of his objections might have been spared ;" 
that is, " he would have found that several of his objections," &c. , " There 
is nothing men are more deficient in, than knowing their own characters;*' 
it ought to be, "nothing in which men," and, "than in knowing." *! 
scarcely know any part of natural philosophv would yield more variety and 
use ;" It should be, " which would yield,*' qlh. " In the temper of mind 
he was then ;" that is. " in which he then was." " The little satisfaction 
and consistency to be found in most of the systems of divinity I have met 
with, made me betake myself to the sole reading of the Scriptures ;" it 
ought to be, " which are to be found," and which I have met with." " He 
desired they miffhi go to the altar tog:ether, and jointly return their thanks 
to whom only they were due ;" that is, " to him to whom," &c. 

" There is no»hmg men are pnore deficient in, than in knowing their own 
characters.** iVill you correct this sentence f 

10. 

*' That is a property most men have, " Most, if not all, the royal family 

or at least may attain." (3.) had quitted the place.' (2.) 

*' Why do ye that which is not lawful " By these happy labors, they who 

, to do on the sabbath days?" (2.) sow and reap, will rejoice to 

"The show bread, which is not lawful gether.*' (4.) 
to eatf but for the priests alone."(2.) 

AUIiB ZZZZ. 

Ouneflpondiog with Murray's Grammar, 
RUI^ XXII. 

£0 the parts of a sentence should correspond to each other : 
a regular and dependent construction^ throughout^ should 
be carefully preserved. The folloidng sentence is, there^ 
fore, inaccurate : " He was * more beloved, but not so 
much admired, as Cinthio." It should be, « He was more 
beloved than Cinthio, but not so much admired." 

a')m)Wl«Mwofd. (1.) bMrt OM wML |S.)tairttkrwwaHg. (4.) IbmH two worlb 
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The flnt exftmple und«>r this rule preflems a moft irregular eonstractinn, namely, 
" He was more beloved as Cinthio." The words m»re and to much are very impro- 
perly stated as having the same regimen. In correcting vuch sentence's, it is not 
necessary to supply the latter ellipsis; because it cnnnot lead to any discordant or 
ioiproper construction, and the supply would of\en be harsh or inelegant. 

' As the 31st rule comprehends all the preceding rules, it may, at the first view, 
appear to be too general to be useAil. But, by ranging under it a number of sen* 
tenccs peculiarly constructed, we shall perceive that it is calculated to ascertain th« 
true grammatical construction of many modes of expression, which none of the 
particular rules can sufficiently explain. 

" This dedication may serve for almost any book, that has, is, or shall be publish- 
•l ;" it ought to be. " that has been, or shall be published." " He was guided by 
friierests always different, sometimes contrary to, those of the community ;" '^dif- 
feient /rom;" or, "always different from those of the community, and sometimes 
contrary to them." •* Will it be urged that these books are as old, or even older 
than tradition ?*' the words " as old," and " older," cannot have a common regimen ; 
it should be, " as old as tradition, or even older." " It requires few talents to which 
most men are not born, or at least may not acquire ;" ** or which, at least, they may 
not acquire." ** The court of chancery frequently mitigates and breaks the teeth of 
the common law." In this construction, the first verb is said to mitigate the teeth 
of the common law, which is an evident solecism. ** Mitigates the common law, 
and breaks the teeth of it," would have been grammatical. 

" They presently grow into good humor and good language towards the crown ;" 
" grow into good language," is very improper. "There is never wanting a set of 
evil instruments, who, either out of mad zeal, private hatred, or filthy lucre, are 
always ready," &c. We say properly, ** A man acts out of mad zeal," or, " out of 
private hatred;" but we cannot say, if we would speak English, "he acts out of 
filthy lucre." " To double her kindness and caresses of me :" the word kindness 
requires to be followed by either to or far, and cannot be construed with the preposi- 
tion ({f. " Never was man so teased, or suffered half the uneasineiM, as I have done 
this evening:" the first and third clauses, namely, " never was man so teased," " as 
I have done this evening," cannot be joined without nn impropriety; and to con- 
nect the second and third, the word that must he substituted for as; " or suffered 
half the uneasinesa that I have done ;" or else, "half so much uneasiness as i have 
suflS^red." 

The first part of the following sentence abounds with adverly, and those such as 
are hardly consistent with one another : " How mtuh soever the reformation of thia 
degenerate age is aintost utterly to be despaired of, we may yet have a more com- 
fortable prospect of future times." The sentence would be more correct in the 
following form : " Though the reformation of this degenerate age is nearly to be 
despaired of," Sec. 

" Oh ! shut not up my soul with the sinners, nor my life with the bloodthirsty ; in 
whose hands is wickedness, and their right hand is full of gifts." As tlje passage 
introduced by the copulative conjunction and, was not intended as a conlinuatioa 
of the principal and independent part of the sentence, but of the dependent part, the 
retail ve whose should have been used instead of the possessTve their; namely, " and 
whose right hand is full of gifts." 

" Eye hAih not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared for them that love him." There seems to be 
an impropriety in this instance, in which the same noun serves in a double capacity, 
performing at the same time the offices both of the nominative and objective cases. 
^ Neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive the things," Sec. would 
have been regular. 

*• We have the power of retaining, altering, and compounding those images which 
we. have once received, into all the varieties of picture an^ visibn." It is very 
, proper to say, " altering and compounding those images which we have once 
received, into all the varieties of picture and vision ;" but we cannot with propriety 
sny. " retaining them into all the varieties;" and yet, according to the manner in 
which the words are ranged, this construction is unavoidable : for retaining, altering, 
and compounding are participles, each of which equally refers to and governs the 
subsequent noun, those images; and that noun, again, is necessarily connected with 
the following preposition, into. The construction might easily have been rectified, 
by disjoining the participle retaining from the other two participles, in this way : 
*' We have the power of retaining those images which we have once received, and 
of altering and compounding them into all the varieties of picture and vision ;" or, 
|)erhaps, better thus: " We have the power of retaining, altering, and compounding 
those images which we have once received, an^ of forming them into all the varie* 
ties of picture and vision." 

Why 18 the first example under this rule inaccurate ? " This dedication 
may serve for ahnost any book, that has, is, or shall be published." Will 
you point out the inaccuriu^ies in this sentence, and correct them^f 
16* 
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* Several alterations and additions 

have been made to the work.*' (1.) 

* The first proposal was essentially 

difierent, and inferior to the se- 
cond." (2.) 

* He is more bold and active, but not 

so wise and studious as his com- 
panion." (3.) 

* Tiiou hearest the sound of wind, 

but thou canst not tell whence it 
Cometh, and whither it goeth." 

* Neither has he, nor any other per- 

sons, suspected so much dissimu- 
lation." (4.) 
'•JTie court of France or England 
was to have been the umpire.^* (5.) 

* In the reign of Henry 11. all foreign 

commodities were plenty in Eng- 
land." (6.) 

* There is no talent so useful towards 

success in business, or which puts 
men more out of the reach ot ac- 
cidents, than that quality gener- 
ally possessed by persons of cool 
temper, and is, m common lan- 
guage, called discretion." (7.) 

* The first project was to shorten dis- 

course, by cutting polysyllables 
into one." (8.) 

'I shall do all I can to persuade 
others to tak^the same measures 
for their cure which I have." (9.) 

*The greatest masters of critical 
learning differ among one an- 
other," 

' Micaiah said, If thou certainly re- 
turn in peace, than hath not the 
Lord spoken by me." (10.) 

" I do not suppose, that we Britons 
want a genius, more than the 
rest of our neighbors." (10.) 

" The deaf man whose ears were 
opened, and his tongue loosened, 
doubtless glorified the great Phy- 
sician." (11.) 



" Groves, fields, and meadows are, at 
any season of the year, pleasant 
to look upon ; but never so much 
as in the opening of the spring.' 
(12.) 

"The multitude rebuke them,fteoa]M 
they should hold their peace." 

** The mtentions of some of^these phi* 
losophers, nay, of many, might 
and^ probably Were good." (13.) 

** It was an unsuccessful undertak- 
ing ; which, although it has failed, 
is no objection at all to ar. enter- 
prise so well concerted." (U.) 

" The reward is his due, and it hat 
ahready , or will^iereafter be given 
to him." (15.) 

" By intercourse with wise and expe 
rienced persons, who know the 
world, we may improve and rub 
off the rust of a private and retir- 
ed education." (16.) 

*' Sincerity is as valuable, and even 
more valuable, than knowledge." 
(17.) 

** No person was ever so perplexed, 
or sustained the mortifications, as 
he has done to-day." (18.) 

" The Romans gave not only the 
freedom of the city, but capacity 
for employments, to several towns 
in Gaul, Spain, and Germany." 
(19.) 

** Such writers have no other standard 
on which to form themselves, ex- 
cept what chances to be fashion- 
able and popular." (20.) 

" Whatever we do secretly, shall be 
displayed and heard in the clear- 
est light." (21.) 

" To the happiness of possessing a 

S>rson of so uncommon merit, 
oethius soon had the satisfaction 
of obtaining the highest honor his 
country could bestow." 
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PROSODY. 



Pbosoot consists of two parts: the former teaches the true 
■vMoiATioif of words, coniprisinff aockkt, quahtitt, 
FAUsi, and tons; the latter, the laws of vBiwinoATioiv. 



OF PRONUNCIATION. 

OF ACCENT. 

Accurr is the laying of a peculiar stress of the voice on a certain letter or 
syllable in a word, that it may be better heard than the rest, or diBtinguished 
from them ; as, in the word pruume, the stress of the voice must be on the 
letter u, and second syllable «mm, which take the accent. 

X)P QUANTITY. 

The QUANTmr of a syllable is that time which is occupied in pronouncing 
it. It is considered lono or short. 

A vowel or syllable is lone, when the accent is on th^ vowel, which occa* 
sions it to be slowly joined in pronunciation with the following letter; as, 
fUl, titUy mood J hougCj feature. 

A syllable is short, wnen the accent is on the consonant, which occasions 
the vowel to be quickly joined to the succeeding letter *, as, AtU, bonnit, hung^hr. 

A long syllable generally requires double the time of a short one in pro- 
nouncing it ; thus m&te and ndle should be pronounced as slowly again aa 
mUU and not. 

OF EMPHASIS. ' 

By EMPHASIS is meant a stronger and fuller sound of voice, by which we 
distinguish some word orwords on which we design to lay a particular stress, 
and to show how they affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the em- 
phatic words must be distingmshed by a particular tone of voice, as well as 
by a greater stress. 

OF PAUSES. 

Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading, are a total cessation of the 
voice, during a perceptible, and m many cases, a measurable space of time. 

OF TONES. 

Tones are different both from emphasis and pauses, consisting in the 
aiodulation of the voice, the notes or variations which we employ in the 
•xpression of our sentiments. 



OF VERSIFICATION. 



Versification is the arrangement of a certain number and variety of 
syllables, according to certain Taws. 

Rhtme is the correspondence of the last sound of one verse to the las 
sound of another. 



Wbat M pitModT } How much more tine doee the {MOBanciethm of • 

What ie acoedt 7 What b tbe qautitjr cT « irUabk ? long trllable oecupT, than a ihort one ? Wbat b a» 

•rbenisafowBlorifllablalOiV? WbMii^?Qive frtnait? Wbatarepauaei? What an tonai ? Wbalii 

«UBpl« of eack. vwiifloattor? What w rhjaw ? 

(187) 
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OF POETICAL FEET. 

A certain number of syllables connected form a foot. They are called 
/eet, because it is by their aid that the voice, as it were, steps along through 
th«^ verse in a measured pace. 

All feet used in poetry consist either of two, or of three syllables, and are 
' reducible to eight kinds-Hour of two syllables, and four of three— as follows : 

DISSTLLA.BLB. TRISYLLABLE. 

A Trochee, A Dactyl, ^ 

An Iambus, *-' — An Amphibrach, ^ — ^ 

A Spondee, — — An Anapaest, -' >^ — 

A Pyrrhic, ^^ A Tribrach, - w ^ 

A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last unaccented ; as, 
** Hateful, pettish." 

An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the latter accented ; as, 
•' Betr&y, consist." 

A Spondee has both the words or syllables accented ; as, " The p&le 
mOOn." 

A Pyrrhic has both the words or syllables unaccented ; as, " 5n th6 tall 
tree." 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two latter unaccented ; 
as, " Laborer, pbsslfble." 

An Amphibrach has the first and last syllables unaccented, and the mid- 
dle one accented; as, ** Delightful, domestic." 

An Anapaest has the two first syllables unaccented, and the last accented ; 
as, "CSntravene, acquiesce." 

A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented ; as, '* NiimerablS, conquer- 
able." 

Some of these may be denominated principal feet, as pieces of poetry may 
be wholly or chiefly formed of any of them. Such are the Iambus, Trochee, 
Dactyl, and Anapaest. The others may be termed iecondary feet, because 
their chief use is to diversify the numbers, and to improve the verse. 



PUNCTUATION. 
PimcTVATioN is the art of dividing a written composition into sen- 
tences, by points or stops, for the purpose of marking the difierent 
pauses which the sense and an accurate pronunciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause ; the Semicolon j a pause double 
that of the comma; the Colon, double that of the semicolon; and the 
Period^ double that of the colon. 

OP THE COMMA. 

The Comma usually separates those parts of a sentence which, though very 
closely connected in sense and construction, require a pause between them. 

Rule 1. — With respect to a simple sentence, the several words of which it 
is composed, have so near a relation to each other, that, in general^ no points 
are requisite, except a full stop at the end of it ; as, ** The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom." *' Every part of nature swarms with living creatures." 

A simple sentence, however, when it is a long one, and the nominative 
case is accompanied with inseparable adjuncts, may admit of a pause im 
mediately before the verb ; as, " The good taste of the present age, has not 
allowed us to neglect the cultivation of the English language." ** To be 
totally indifferent to praise or censure, is a real defect in character." 

WbU constitutea a poetical foot, and why n it lo What is punctuation ? What don the eomma rapi*. 

called? or bo«r many syllables do poetical feet con- wnt? the lemicolon? the colon? the period? 

■bt ? How many kindi of fuet are Itiere, and what How ia the comma oaed ? 

■le they ? What is a Trochee ? an Iambus? a Spon- *• The fear of the Lord is the beginniar of wisdom." 

dee? a Pyrrhic? a Dactyl? an Amphibrach? an Does this sentence require a pause init? Will yoi 



dee? a Pyrrhic? a Dactyl? an Amphibrach? an Does this sentence require a pause init? Will yoi 

AnapsMt? a Tribrach? Will you ^ve an example five the rule for sentences of this kind? •< rhe good 

-'^"» Which ajocdWprmciyoi/drt^ Which teste of the present afe has not allowed « to noflocl 

if Why? the coltintion of the Eoflisb langnace." Does tbk 
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Ri IE 8.— When the coiuMction of the different parte of a simple sentence, 
b intemipted by an imperfeci phrase, a comma is usually introduced before 
the beg;ianingr and at the en J of the phrase ; as, " I remember, with gratx 
iMde, Ufe,' goodnees to me." *' His work is, in many re*pectSy very imper- 
Cbci." * 'It is, theref&re, not much approved." But when the interruptions 
ire slight and unimportant, the comma is better omitted ; as, '' Flattery is 
certainly pemicioos.*' ** There is turtly a pleasure Jn beneficence.'* 

Rule 3. — When two or more nouns occur in the same construction, they 
•re parted by a comma ; as, *' The husband, wife, and children, suffered ex 
tremely." ** They took away their furniture, clothes, and stock in ^rade." 

From this rule there is mostly an exception, with regard to two nouiie 
doseiy connected by a conjunction ; as, " Virtue and vice form a strong 
contrast to each other." *' Libertuieacali religion bigotry or superstition." 
If the parts connected are not short, a comma may be inserted, though the 
conjunction is expressed; as, "Romances may be said to be miserable 
rhapsodies, or dangerous incentives to evil." 

Rule 4. — Two or more adjectives, belonging to the same substantive, 
are likewise separated by commas ; as, *' Piam, honest truth wants no 
artificial covering." *• David was a brave, wise, and pious man." " 

But two adjectives immediateljr connected by a conjunction, are not sepa- 
rated by a comma ; as, '' 1'ruth is fair and artless." *' We must be wise 
or foolish: there is no medium." 

Rule 5. — Two or more verbs, having the same nominative case, and im- 
mediately following one another, are also separated by commas ; as, " Vir- 
tue supports in adversity, moderates in prosperity." ** In a letter we may 
advise, exhort, comfort, request, and discuss." 

Two verbs immediately connected by a conjunction, are an exception to 
the rule ; as, " The study of natural history expands and elevates the mind." 

Two or more participles are subject to a similar rule and exception. 

Rule 6. — Two or more adverbs immediately succeeding each other, must 
be separated by commas; as, "We are fearfully, wonderfully framed." 
" We must act prudently, steadily, and vigorously." 

When two adverbs are joined by a conjunction, they are not parted by a 
comma ; as, " Some men sin dehberately and presumptuously." 

Rule 7. — V/hen participles are followed by something that depends upon 
them, they are generally separated from the rest of the sentence by commas; 
AS, "The king, approving the plant put it in execution." ** nis talents, 
formed for great enierpriaes, could not fail of rendering him conspicuous." 

Rule S.—When a conjunction js parted by a phrase or sentence from the 
verb to which it belongs, such intervening phrase has usually a comma at i 
each extremity; as, "They set out early, onrf, before the dawn of day, 
arrived at the destined place." 

Rule 9.— Expressions in a direct address are separated from the rest of 
'Jie sentence by commas; as, ^* My ton, give me thy heart." "I am 
obliged to you, my friends, for your many favors." 

Rule 10. — The case absolute, and the mfinitive mood absolute,, are sepa- 
rated by commas from the body of the sentence ; as, '* His father dying, 
he succeeded to the estate." " At length, their ministry performed, and 
race well run, they left the world in peace." '* To confer the truths I was 
much in fault." 

Rule 11.— 'Nouns In apposition, that is, nouns added to other nouns in tha 
■ame case, by way of exphcation or illustration, when accompanied with ad- 
juncts, are set on by commas ; as, ** Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, was 
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•roinent for hb seal and knowledge." " The butteray, duld of the mm 
mer, flutters in the sun." 

But if such nouns are single, or only form a proper name, they are not 
divided; as, "Paul the apostle." **The emperor Antoninus wrote an 
excellent book." 

Rule 12. — Simple members of sentences, connected by comparatives, 
are for the moit part distinguished by a comma ; as, *' As the hart panteth 
after l^e water-brooks, to doth my soul pant after thee." " BeUer is a 
duiner of herbs with love, than a stalled ox and hatred with it." 

.If the members in comparative sentences are short, the comma is, in i 
•ral, better omitted ; as, '* How much heUer is it to get wisdom than gold 

Rule 13. — When words are placed in opposition to each other, or witk 
aome marked variety, they require to be distinguished by a comma ; aa, 

** Thougb deep, yet clear ; tbongh gentle, yet not duU ; 
Strong, without rage ; without o'erflowing, ftall.** 

" Good men, m this frail, imperfect state, are often found not onlv in 
union ioi(4, but in opposition to, the views and conduct of one another." 

Sometimes, when the«word with which the. last preposition agrees, is 
single, it is better to omit the comma before it ; as, *' Many states were in 
alliance wUkt and under the protection of Rome." 

" The same rule and restnction must be applied when two or more nouns 
refer to the same nreposition; as, "He was composed both under the 
threatening, and at tne approach, of a cruel and Ungering death," 

RuLB 14. — A remarkable expression, or a short observation, somewhat 
m the manner of a quotation, may be properly marked with a comma; as, 
" It hurts a man's pride to say, I do not know." " Plutarch calls lying, 
the vice of slaves." 

Rule 15. — Relative pronouns are connective words, and generally admit 
a comma before them ; as, "He preaches sublimely, who lives a sober, 
righteous, and pious life." 

but when two members or phrases are closely connected by a relative, re- ^ 
straining the general notion of the antecedent to a particular sense, the comma 
should be omitted; as, " Self-denial is the sacrifice >yhich virtue must make." 

The fifteenth rule applies equally to cases in which the relative is not ex- 
pressed, but understood; as, "It was from piety, warm and unaffected, 
that his morals derived strength." 

Rule 16. — A simple member of a sentence, contained within another, 
or following another, must be distinguished by a comma ; as, " To improve 
time whilst we are blessed with health, will smooth the bed of sickness." 
" Very often, while we are complaining of the vanity and the evils of 
buman life, we make that vanity, and we increase those evils." 

If, however, the members succeeding each other are very closely con- 
lected, the comma iA uimecessary ; as, " Revelation tells us how we may 
ittain happiness." 

When a verb in the infinitive mood follows its governing verb, with 
several words between them, those words should generally have a comma 
at the end of them ; as, " It ill becomes good and wise men, to oppose and 
degrade one another." 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common dependence, and 
succeeding one another, are also divided by commas ; as, "To relieve the 
indigent, to comfort the afflicted, to protect the innocent, to reward the 
deserving, are humane and noble empioyments.V 

Rule 17. — When the verb to6e is followed by a verb in the infinitive mood, 
which, by transposition, might be made the nominative case to it, the formei 
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U geamtlly separated from the latter verb by a comma ; aa, " The most 
obvious remedy is, to withdraw from all associations with bad men.'* " The 
first and most obvious remedy against the infection, is, to withdraw from all 
associations with bad men." 

Rule 18.-— When adjuncts or drcumstanoes are of importance, and often 
when the natural order of them is inverted, they may be set off by com- 
mas ; as, *' Virtue must be formed and supported, not by unfrequent acts, 
but by daily and repeated exertions." " Vices, like shadows, towards the 
evening of life, crow great and monstrous." 

RunE 19. — where the verb is understood, a comma may often be pro- 
perly introduced. This is a general rule, which, besides comprising aovom 
of the preceding rules, will apply to many cases not determined by any of 
them; as, "From law arises security; from security, curiosity; from 
curiosity, knowledge." 

Rule 20.— The words nay, so, henee, again, Jirtt, secondly, formerly, 
now, lastly, once more, above oM, on the contrary, tn the next place, in short, 
and all other words and phrases of the same kind, must generally be 
separated from the context by a comma. 

OF THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used for dividing a compound sentence into two or 
more parts, not so closely connected as those which are separated by a 
comma, nor yet so little dependent on each other as those which are dis- 
tinguished by a colon. 

The semicolon is sometimes used when the preceding member of the 
sentence does not of itself give a complete sense, but depends on the fol- 
lowing clause ; and sometimes when the sense of that member would be 
comatete without the concluding one ; as in the following instance : *' As 
the ciesire of approbation, when it works according to reason, improves the 
amiable paft ot our species in every thing that is laudable ; so nothing is 
more destructive to them when it is governed by vanity and folly." 

OF THE COLON. 
The colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more parts, less con- 
nected than those which are separated by a semicolon ; but not so indepen- 
dent as separate, distinct sentences. 
The colon may be properly applied in the three following cases : — 
1. When a member ot a sentence is complete in itself, but followed by 
some 8U}>plemental remark, or further illustration of the subject ; as, " Na- 

' guilt I 



pause IS 

necessary, in order to mark the connecting or concluding'sentiment ; as, 
"A divme Legislator, uttering his voice from heaven; an almighty 
Governor, stretching forth his arm to punish or reward'; informing us of 
perpetual rest prepared hereafter for the righteous, and of indignation and 
wrath awaiting the wicked : these are the considerations which overawe the 
world, which support integrity, and check guilt." 

3. The colon is commonly^ used when an example, a quotation, or a 
speech is introduced ; as, ** The Scriptures give us an amiable representa- 
tion of the Deity, in these words : * God is love.' " 

OF THE PERIOD. 
When a sentence is complete and independent, and not connected in con- 
etruction with the following sentence, it is marked with a Period. 

•« The mort ob?ioaa roaedy h to withdraw from all and what ii th4 rule for it ? «< He fearvd want bum 
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The period should be used after every abbreviated word; as/M. S., P. 
S.. N. B., A. D.. O. S., N. S., &c. 

THE DASH. 
The Dash, though often used improperly by hasty and incoherent wn. 
ters, may be introduced with propriety where the sentence breaks olF 
abruptly ; where a significant pause is required ; or where there is an un- 
expected turn in the sentiment ; as, " If thou art he, so much respected 
once — but, oh ! how fallen ! how degraded !" 

INTERROGATION. 
A Note of Interrogation is used at the end of an interrogative sentence: 
that is, when a question is asked ; as, ** Who will accompany me f " " Shall 
we always be friends 7" ^ 

EXCLAMATION. 

The Note of Exclamation is applied to expressions of sudden emotion, 
surprise, joy^ grief, &c., and also to invocations or addresses; as, "My 
friend! this conduct amazes me!" ** Bless the Lord, O my soul! and 
forset not all his benefits !" 

The interrogation and exclamation points are indeterminate as to their 
quantity or time, and may be equivalent, in that respect, to a semicolon, 
a colon, or a period, as the sense may require. They mark an elevation 
of the voice. 

PARENTHESIS. 
A Parenthesis is a clause containing some necessary information, or use- 
ful remark, introduced into the body of a sentence obliquely, and which 
may be omitted without injuring the grammatical construction? as, 
" Know, then, this truth, (enough for man to know J 
Virtue, alone, i» happiness below." 

The parenthesis marks a moderate depression of the voice, and may be 
accompanied with every point which the sense would require if the paren- 
thetical characters were omitted. 



Directions respecting the Use of CAPITAL LETTERS. 

It is proper to begin with a capital, 

1. The first wordof^every book, chapter, letter, note, or^ny other piece 
of writing. 

2. The first word after a period, and, if the two sentences are totally 
mdependent, after a note of interrogation or exclamation. 

3. The appellations of the Deity ; as, God, Jehovah, the Almighty, the 
Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, the Messiah, the Holy Spirit. 

4. Proper names of persons, places, streets, mountaitis, rivers, ships, 
6s, George, York, the Strand, the Alps, the Thames, the Seahorse. 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places; as, Grecian, 
Roman, EngUsh, French, Italian, &c. 

6. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a colon, or when it is in a 
direct form ; as, " Always remembv this ancient maxim : ' Know thyself.' " 

The first word of an example may also very properly begin with a capital. 

7. Every substantive and principal word in tne titles of books ; as, John- 
eon's Dictionary of the English Language ; Thomson's Seasons. 

8. The first word of every line in poetry. 

9. The pronoun / and the interjection are written in capitals. 

Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with capitals, when they 
ire remarkably emphatical, or the principal subject of the composition. 

When maf the dasb be introduced with propriety ? What ii a parenthesii ? Give aa enmpi* ik 
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